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Art. L—IS THE BOOK OF DANIEL A PROPHECY ?* 


I. Tue question chosen as the title of this article involves 
vital principles. The answer is of supreme importance. No 
other book of the Old Testament has exerted a greater influ- 
ence on the Church. Its teachings were regarded by the 
Jews in the time of Christ, and previously, as possessed of 
divine authority. Such a work would strike favorably the 
Hebrew mind and taste. It betokened the true theocratic 
spirit bred and nurtured through all the generations from 
Abraham. It especially commended itself to the forlorn but 
heroic remnant returned to Palestine, who, in the course of a 
long and peculiar training, which culminated in the afflictions 
of the captivity and the disappointments of subsequent ages, 
had become the most intensely religious nation of any in the 
history of the world. 

On account of its apocalyptic form, and the opportunity for 
making interpretations that encourage Messianic ideas, it is a 
choice piece of literature for those who have beheld in Jesus 
and his work the fulfillment of its remarkable predictions. By 
means of monstrous and incongruous images it vaguely but 
forcibly depicts events, present or future, in such a manner as 
to arouse unusual interest, curiosity, and variety of opinion. 
These weird forms, of course, are susceptible of somewhat 
various interpretations and applications; but no one will be so 
rash as to deny that for ages Christians, learned as well as 

* This is the fifth article of our series on Old Testament books. We commend 


it to the especial attention of our readers.—Epiror. 
41—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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unlearned, have believed that the book has reference to the 
development of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ in its 
conflict with the kingdoms of this world. Christian orthodoxy 
uniformly has regarded the volume as Messianic, only to be 
clearly and fully comprehended in the light of New Testament 
revelation. 

In view of its relative importance to the doctrine of holy 
Scripture, certain students of Old Testament history seem to 
have encountered great difficulty in the determination of its 
relation to contemporaneous events. Thi date of its authorship 
has been questioned so as to affect its authenticity in reference 
to Jewish affairs, and ultimately, perhaps, to the comfort and 
counsel which Christians receive from the book. The latest 
date suggested is about 165 B. C., during or near the struggle 
of the Maccabees with the foes of their nation. It does not 
follow, that if the work was written later than the time com- 
monly accepted, it fails to give proof of inspiration, or of an 
intelligent perception of matters far beyond that which can be 
detected in other Jewish literature of that date. Conceding all 
that the opponents of the “traditional” view demand, we are 
not forced to grant that the prophecy consists merely in a shrewd 
interpretation of events in the near future. 

There is no projecting statement of Scripture that has not 
been subjected to the severest scrutiny ; therefore it is not sur- 
prisng that the Book of Daniel should be made the occasion of 
much critical doubt and investigation. Skepticism of this kind 
is not without benefit. Truth is better appreciated by being 
more accurately examined. It were a pity if the ocean of thought 
should become an undisturbed marsh. The antagonists of the 
received faith are not to be charged with perfidy, insincerity, 
or willful prejudice; yet it is possible that judgment may be 
perverted by those who confine their labors to a narrow range. 
We may be appalled at the array of lingual scholarship which 
has stolidly plodded in lines that have led some to question the 
common views of evangelical truth. Let not courage fail. 
Many most egregious blunders in reasoning have been com- 
mitted by eminent scholars. It is proper to treat with respect 
those who add facts to the treasure of knowledge; but we are 
not bound to follow them in the mazes of erroneous inference 
because much of their actual learning is valuable. 
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II. A school of erities has arisen who insist that Bible litera- 
ture was produced under such conditions as can be explained 
in the light of unaided human reason. Whatever cannot be so 
interpreted must be rejected as unworthy of credit. Christian 
scholars have, for a long period, regarded prophecy, as ordinarily 
explained, as a proof of divine inspiration and of the credibility 
of the gospel system. Peter* and others in the New Testa- 
ment explicitly declare that the prophets wrote of matters 
pertaining to the Christian dispensation in centuries before the 
events transpired. While some of the prophetic utterances 
had immediate reference to contemporaneous history, there is 
a principle of interpretation, initiated by rabbinical usage and 
recognized by many cautious students of gospel faith, allowing 
also a remote and spiritual application as the only satisfactory 
solution of the inspired oracles. Even in earlier times the speedy 
accomplishment of a prediction in the matter directly men- 
tioned was to be accepted as a proof of the divine afflatus in 
corresponding affairs of more striking import.t Whatever 
reference a part of the prophecy has to characters then on the 
stage of action, there are other parts that undoubtedly foretell 
history long before it happened. Daniel furnishes numerous 
illustrations. The latter part of Isaiah also describes conditions 
of society for which there was no adequate information in the 
mind of the writer. 

Some critics deny the reasonableness of such revelation. With 
them it is a criterion that a forecast of the far-distant future 
is impracticable. A shrewd observer may be able to guess, 
with some approach to accuracy, on conditions in the immediate 
succession ; but it is inconceivable for any one to describe specif- 
ically and intelligently the affairs of the world powers for a 
great while to come. This is but another application of Hume’s 
argument against miracles; they are to be rejected because 
“contrary to human experience.” A second refutation of that 
position is not necessary. 

How can the orthodox faith in reference to prophecy be 
undermined? Certainly not by denying the existence and 
apparent purport of the writings, but by charging that, instead 

* Acts ii, 16-21; viii, 34, 35; 1 Pet. i, 10-12. 


+ Isa. vii, 10-16; a prediction having an historic application, but also regarded 
by many of the most creditable scholars as Messianic. 
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of being produced long before the incidents to which they are 
supposed to refer, they were composed afterward, vaticinia 
post eventu, or so near in point of time to the occurrences re- 
corded that any keen-sighted observer might interpret the 
shadows which coming events cast before. Such an effort has 
been made in attempting to prove a late date for the compo- 
sition of the book of Daniel. In view of what chapter xi, for 
example, contains, it is insisted that the work was written in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, because the statements therein 
uttered can be made to literally apply to many conditions ex- 
isting during the reign of that fierce tyrant and perseentor. Dr. 
Pusey* shows various glosses and alterations in the Septuagint 
translation as an indirect evidence of an earlier date, but the 
same, anothert asserts, seem to have been made by the Greek 
translators as if Antiochus was in view. If the book was written 
at this time, the author assumed the guise of a sagacious and 
devoted statesman during the Babylonish captivity, or of one of 
Ezekiel’s illustrious contemporaries,t for a purpose similar to 
that which moved Demosthenes to deliver the Philippies, to 
arouse patriotism and inspire hope among the unfortunate Jews, 
The common view concerning the date of Daniel necessitates 
the postulate that this is a remarkable prediction of conditions 
which, under no human cireumstances, could be surmised. The 
rationalist must surrender his position or capture that which 
has long been maintained. The treasures of Semitic lore have 
been diligently searched for ammunition with which to storm 
the fort. Should this advance be gained, and the authenticity 
of the book denied, its integrity still remains, and the equally 
apt allusions to the approaching Roman supremacy, which at 
that time could not have been suspected, must be explained, and 
some plausible reason given to account for a promulgation of 
eschatological doctrine so far ahead of any other literary work 
of that period. 

Porphyry (A. D. 233-302), whose writings have been lost, 
was the first to deny the authenticity of the book. THis purpose 
was to break the force of the reasoning of the early fathers that 
Christianity had been foretold by the Old Testament writers, 


* Daniel the Prophet, Funk & Wagnalls, 1886; note F, p. 498, sq. 
+ Speaker's Commentary, Jolin Murray, London, 1881; Introduction to Daniel, 
p. 220. ¢ 1bid., p. 223. 
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and described with remarkable minuteness in Daniel. The 
answer given by Eusebius of Cuesarea was regarded by Jerome 
and others as entirely sufficient. A strong array of testimony 
to the credibility of this propheey was furnished by the early 
Church.* Spinoza renewed the discussion, in which Sir Isaae 
Newton also joined. The first really critical attack was made 
by Bertholdt (A. D. 1803), who has been followed by a large 
and formidable company of scholars who are entitled to great 
respect. Even the devout Franz Delitzsch has conceded that 
in his opinion the book was written in the winter of 168 B.C. 
On the other hand, the “traditional” view has been stoutly 
maintained by Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, Pusey, Moses Stuart, 
Davidson, and many others whose reputation for fairness and 
scholarship is of the highest order. The book was accredited 
by the Jewish rabbis to him whose name it bears, or at least to 
an author of his time (B.C. 600). The received date of 
original composition is B. C. 570-536. It perhaps ought to be 
admitted that the work may have been subjected to some edito- 
rial interpolation, as appears in the change of person in various 
passages.t Zockler thinks it barely possible that chap. xi, 5-39 
was added by a later hand. If so much is granted, yet it must 
be remembered that the Jews were exceedingly tenacious for 
the integrity of the sacred writings, and would allow no claim 
that did not bear the stamp of inspired authority. 

IIIf. It has been objected that the Book of Daniel cannot be 
regarded as an authentic prophecy for the following important 
considerations : 

1. On its position in the Hebrew canon, Dean Stanley, who 
concedes all that the rationalist demands on the time of writ- 
ing,t and regards Balaam as a prophet but doubts whether 
the author of Daniel was more than a sage,§ argues that the 
place of this book in the volume of the Hebrew Bible is a 
decided point in favor of a late date. True, it does not appear 
with the Prophets (O23, V’O/7im) but among the Writings 
(oan, A’thibim) with Ezra, Job, Chronicles, and Psalms. It 
is asserted therefore that tle post-exilic Jews did not regard it 
of equal authority with Isaiah, Hosea, or Ezekiel. It is yet to 
be proved that the Psalms were not held in as high esteem as 


* Speaker's Commentary, vol. vi, p. 222. + Ibid., p. 229. 
¢ “ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” vol. iii. § Pusey: p. 232, Note. 
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Joshua or Jonah. Some of these poetic effusions were of later 
origin than others; but there is no apparent grading of the 
reverence with which they were to be regarded on this account. 
Time does not alone determine the relative authority of a 
work; but if age may determine canonicity, how does it happen 
that Daniel was admitted while the Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach, written about the period claimed for Daniel, was ex- 
cluded entirely? Would the rationalist explain the acceptance 
of Daniel on the principle that men may contemplate a fiction 
or a forgery so long that by and by they come to regard it as 
a fact? The position of this book in the Hagiographa is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the compilers of the canon thought they 
saw some marked difference between this and the propheey of 
Isaiah. A Jewish tradition* says that “the men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote (edited or transcribed) Ezekiel, the twelve 
prophets, Daniel, and Esther.” The last chief of this assembly 
was Simon II. the Just (B. C. 198), and it is inferred that the 
division of the V’bA’’im was completed about 400 B. C. 

An important reason for distinguishing this work from that 
of Hosea or Amos is found in the peculiar form of the reve- 
lation. The mission of the Hebrew prophet was unique, re- 
sembling, in some respects, that of a Greek orator or Roman 
tribune. It was his business to arouse his fellow-countrymen 
toa maintenance of the theocratic spirit, to an observance of 
the principles of righteousness, mercy, and true worship.+ He 
was frequently a man from the people, like Amos,t and so im- 
bued with the spirit of the age. The prediction of far-distant 
events was not the only, and hardly a prominent, feature of 
his office. He established rules of conduct that would com- 
mend themselves to a thoughtful and believing son of Abra- 
ham. By these he was to prove his authority.§ Ile would 
graphically depict a condition of affairs as certain of fulfill- 
ment if the people were obedient, and he aimed to cultivate 
Messianie hope, which constantly developed as the national life 
was depressed. Further, with one or two exceptions, the 
prophets spoke of their own land or in regard to its interests. 
If the “burden” or message was directed to a neighboring 


* Speaker's Commentary, vol. vi, p. 215, where it is also shown that eminent 
authorities hold that the entire canon was closed about B. C. 300. 
t Mic. vi, 8. ¢ Chap. vii, 14. § Deut. xiii, 1-3. 
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nation, its ultimate purpose related to progress in the develop- 
ment of the Israelitish kingdom.* 

In many respects, therefore, the Book of Daniel differs from 
the writings of other Hebrew prophets. The reputed author 
was a prince of the royal family dwelling at a foreign court. 
Less than one half of the work was written in the sacred Hebrew. 
The scene is Babylon, though one has suggested Nineveh as 
the place of writing. Gentiles receive news concerning the 
kingdom of God. The prominent characters see visions and 
dream dreams in regard to what must come to pass. Arnold 
and Leet declare that there was unusual interest in oneirology, 
or the matter of dreams, from the eighth century to the sixth 
before Christ. Daniel utters truth in apocalyptic forms that 
are more difficult of exact and exhaustive interpretation, and 
are yet susceptible of more particular application, than the pro- 
ductions of the average prophet. The spirit of the Babylo- 
nian seer is contemplative, and his work is subjective rather 
than objective. Like the Psalms it is spiritual, devotional. 
There are enough differences between this and the other 
prophecies, exclusive of the possibility of a late date, to ac- 
count for its appearing in the third rather than the second part 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

From the Christian stand-point the book is undoubtedly 
prophetic. The range of vision for a Palestinian Jew sub- 
ject to repeated oppressions and persecutions was much nar- 
rower than that of an enlightened believer in Jesus as the 
Christ. The risen Lord, in his discourse on the way to Emma- 
us,} shows that Moses, as well as Micah and ald the prophets, 
is a herald of the Messiah, and further on in the discourse$ he 
interprets that part, beginning with the Psalms and including 
Daniel, as explicitly prophetic of the gospel in Jesus. 

2. It has been argued that the use of words apparently of 
Greek origin indicates that the author is not Daniel. The con- 
quests of Alexander, or the growth of Hellenic influence, had 
not yet reached Babylon. The critics at one time claimed that 
there were at least ten of these words, but the number is now 
reduced to three or four, all names of musical instruments : | 
Bmp, «iOapic, “harp;” 8330, cauBvxn, “sackbut;” [IRI08, 

* Nah.i, 1; Ezek. xxvii, 2. + Speaker's Com. t Luke xxiv, 27. 

§ Ver, 44. | Chap. iii, 5. 
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Yadrrpiov, “ psaltery ;” M3880, ovudweia, “dulcimer” or bag- 
pipe. The frequent coincidence in the sound of terms applied 
to the same object in different languages does not invariably 
prove that one borrowed from another; but if such were the 
ease, it is possible that there was an early communication be- 
tween so prominent a commercial and diplomatic center as 
Babylon and the enterprising West. There is testimony that a 
brother of the Greek Alezus (B.C. 600-500) “ gained distine- 
tion at the farthest end of the world, aiding the Babylonians.”* 

We do not disdain to purchase articles of manufacture and 
natural products from China, Java, Turkey, and other coun- 
tries, and in many instances to retain the original name sliglitly 
modified to suit our organs of speech. “ The name travels with 
the thing.” Frequently a royal court will lay under tribute the 
inventive genius of foreign lands and take especial pride in so 
doing for amusement and display. If the Book of Daniel was 
written after the Jews fell under Greek influences, it is re- 
markable that the Septuagint translation should show so many 
variations from the original text, evidently intended to recon- 
cile the difficulties appearing in the latter; and that the apoc- 
ryphal additions, namely, the Song of the Three Children, the 
History of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, are kept strictly 
separate from tlie original work. There is no such declaration of 
Messianic doctrine in the Greek writings of tle period assigned 
to Daniel or in the apocryphal books of Wisdom and Baruch, 
though the latter is composed on the model of the prophets. 

3. On account of the fact that a part of the book was writ- 
ten in Aramaic and the remaining portions in the Hebrew 
language, and for other reasons, it has been asserted that there 
is a manifest lack of unity, betraying more than one hand in 
authorship. There is a disagreement among the objectors to 
the received view of the date of writing on the twofold use 
of language. Cheynet surmises that an Aramaic document 
was inserted by the Hebrew composer. Iitzig claims that the 
writer started out in Hebrew, but found it burdensome, and 
then took up the Aramaic, which was more natural and easy. 
It is also charged by Bertholdt that the Hebrew is not pure, 
and shows evidences of the insertion of words of very late 


* McClintock & Strong’s Encyclopedia, article, ‘* Book of Daniel.” 
+ Encyclopedia Britannica, article, ‘‘ Book of Daniel.” 
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origin, such as {18%, dppddhno, “his palace,’ * from the 
Syriac, a word, however, which appears in the name of the 
city Apadnas on the Tigris, built long before the time of 
Daniel, also showing in the familiar word Padan-Aram; 
nex, “dshshaph, A. V. “astrologer,” which appears both in the 
Hebrewt and Aramaic} parts; 009, rdshdm, Aramaic Be, 
rshim, to write down, A. V. “note” (chap. x, 21), “sign ” 
(chap. vi, 9,10, 11, 13, 14), “record” (chap. v, 24, 25). It is 
also claimed that the word ‘ithe, palméni, “a certain one” 
(chap. viii, 13), is Syriac ; yet it appears in Ruth iv, 1, and else- 
where. Pusey,§ however, insists that the Hebrew of Daniel 
is quite similar to that of Jeremiah. So while Bertholdt holds 
that the Hebrew is of a degenerate age, Bleek declares that 
there are not sufficient literary remains of the late period to 
absolutely determine the matter. In this confusion the former 
is even so bold as to assert that there must have been at least 
nine authors for this wonderful book. The portion written 
in Aramaic covers chiefly that division of the subject which 
refers to Babylon and the surrounding nations. The greater 
part is historical, and relates to court transactions in which 
Daniel and his friends figured prominently, as for example, 
the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the Hebrew children and the 
fiery furnace, the desecratory feast of Belshazzar, and the 
thrilling incident of Daniel and the lions’ den. The seventh 
chapter virtually repeats in another form the substance of the 
revelation contained in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
might very appropriately appear in the vernacular of the place 
where the scene is laid. The opening account is in Hebrew, 
inasmuch as it shows the relation of true Judaism to idolatry, 
as when Daniel and his companions refused to eat of the king’s 
dainties for fear of ceremonial uncleanness. This Hebrew in- 
troduction discloses the design of the author to strengthen the 
faith and develop the heroism of persistent observers of the 
Mosaic law. In like manner, in the last five chapters the rela- 
tion of the sacred people to the outside and secular world is 
portrayed in Hebrew characters, which have been invested 
with a peculiar sanctity not belonging to any other language. 
Daniel, it can be reasonably imagined, would rouse the ancient 
* Chap. xi, 45. + Chap. i, 20; ii, 2. 
¢ Chap. ii, 10, 27; iv, 43 v, 7,11, 15, $ Page 459, sq. 
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Hebrew patriotism by using the consecrated tongue in those 
parts that unfolded the spiritual destiny of his people, as did 
Joseph when he adjured the children of Israel to carry up his 
bones from Egypt. He himself might be content to remain 
in Babylon while the conditions were not wholly favorable for 
the return of his race to the promised land. If he could not 
return to Jerusalem, he could open his windows toward the 
holy city, and with unswerving devotion profess his faith in 
Jehovah and his love for the chosen people. Possibly the 
great favor in which Cyrus, king of Persia, afterward regarded 
the cause of the Jews may be attributed to the king’s admira- 
tion of the offices and ability of Daniel. 

In the sixth chapter we learn that Daniel prayed three times 
a day as heretofore. Why this persistent habit of prayer ! 
Certainly not as a challenge of detiance, but rather because he 
trusted in his God, the self-existent, covenant-keeping Jehovah. 
For what did he pray? Doubtless the substance of his daily 
prayer is that which is recorded in the ninth chapter, where, how- 
ever, there is no hint, except from the internal character of the 
" petition, that such was the burden of liis requests when the con- 
Ri A spirators succeeded in their malicious attempt to cast him into 
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the lions’ den. Had the latter part of the work been a forgery, 
or had it been written by another hand, it would be reasonable 


, | 
et to infer that some effort would have been made to identify the 
j | impressive prayer of the ninth chapter with the circumstances 
if / recorded in the sixth. It is stated in the first verse that he 


" offered the memorable petition in the reign of Darius, and in 
ae the third verse that he “set” his “ face unto the Lord God, to 
seek by prayer and supplications,” ete. 


ae There is in chapter viii a specific and independent, yet 
a natural, development of the vision recorded in chapter vii, with 
J so many differences as to show that there is not a palpable 
ta: attempt at imitation of authorship; yet the claim is set up for 
+. Daniel in both cases during the reign of Belshazzar. It would 
: i be a severe task on any one’s credulity to require him to accept 
vty these passages in different dialects as by the same author if 
Hi there had not been strong evidence in favor of the fact. In 
‘i chapter xi, 1, Daniel plays a life-like part as the beloved 
ht counselor of Darius, who, doubtless from this and other cirewn- 
tf stances, would set his heart on the faithful servant to deliver 
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him.* It is not difficult to satisfactorily reconcile the apparent 
diserepancy between chapter i, 21 and chapter x, 1. It does 
not follow, that because it is said in the first passage “ Daniel 
continued unto the first year of King Cyrus,” he died before 
the third year, in which he is reputed as favored with a revela- 
tion. To such straits are driven the opponents of the unity of 
this remarkable prophecy. Other passages, as where Daniel 
speaks of himself, now historically, then personally, are not 
without parallel in other parts of the Scriptures, as 1 Cor. xv, 10, 
2 Cor. xii, 2. Even if there are marks of an editorial hand to 
collate the two main and all subordinate divisions of the book, 
they would be prima facie evidence of the previous existence 
of the records.+ 

4. It has been suggested that many apparent historical dis- 
crepancies and inaccuracies in the work go to show that it was 
written by one not well acquainted with Babylonish affairs. 
Cheyne and others therefore aver that it was written in Palestine 
more than four hundred years after the purported author flour- 
ished. The writer is guilty of errors which one of Daniel’s 
reputation for wisdom would not have committed. For exam- 
ple : (a) Profane history does not accord to Nebuchadnezzar that 
relative distinction and supremacy which are claimed for him 
in the prophecy ; neither is there any secular account of his 
lyeanthropy, or degradation to beast life. Berosus, however, 
confirms the report of his strange disease.t The argument from 
silence is worth little. Men estimate differently the relative im- 
portance of the factors in history. If there were a denial of 
the king’s singular ailment, the objection would have greater 
force. (4) King Belshazzar, it is asserted, is not mentioned in 
secular annals. But Sir H. Rawlinson, in 1854, discovered at 
Mugheir tablets that record one Belshar-uzur, son of Naboni- 
dises,§ as associated with him on the throne, so that the younger, 
in deference to his superior, might safely promise that he who 
would read and translate the alarming inscription on the wall 
should be third ruler in the kingdom. It may be difficult, in 
the dearth of genealogical material, to prove Belshazzar to be 
the immediate son of Nebuchadnezzar, but it is not contrary to 
Scripture usage for a remote descendant to be named as if he 


* Chap. vi, 14. + Speaker's Commentary, p. 230. 
+ McClintock & Strong. § Schaff-Herzog, Real-Encyc. 
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were the immediate offspring.* (c) According to non-biblical 
authority, Cyrus the Persian, and not Darius the Mede, took 
the kingdom on the fall of the Babylonish dynasty; yet the 
latter may have been appointed as viceroy, and there is at least 
a distinct recognition of a joint possession of the fallen empire. 
(d) The fact that Daniel is in one passage mentioned as well 
known, and in another as comparatively obscure or unknown, 
finds its parallel in the case of David before Saul.t Apparent 
discrepancies often occur in an author well acquainted with 
facts when one who writes from a distant stand-point will be 
specially careful to avoid glaring inconsistencies. (e) It was 
once objected that women were not allowed to be present at 
feasts in Babylon,t but it is now admitted, even by those who 
decline to accept the authenticity of Daniel, that the writer has 
not deviated from historical accuracy in the statement. It is 
also granted that the doctrine of angelic ministry corresponds 
with some Persian theories$ for which it would be impossible 
to account on rationalistic grounds, if the book were written by 
an unskilled Palestinian long after the Persian influences in tlic 
court at Babylon had ceased to affect Jewish ideas and inter- 
ests. Thus also the revelation! regarding the resurrection has 
been attributed to the teachings of Zoroastrianism. If inspired 
writers receive their information from purely human sources, 
how natural is the inference that this work was composed on 
the banks of the Euphrates, where Persia gained such marked 
supremacy both in arms and letters. 

As another illustration of the many disagreements of the 
iconoclastic critics, Cheyne declares that the Daniel mentioned 
in Ezekiel is not the same personage as the one to whom this 
book is attributed, while the orthodox Delitzsch, who concedes 
the late date, insists that the two are identical. He would 
inake the original application of the record, especially in chap- 
ter xi, to the pillage of Antiochus Epiphanes, but he also 
acknowledges the legitimacy of Christ’s interpretation of the 
prophecy, as fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, and he believes that the writing is of such a character 
that it may be again applicable in the coming of the final 
antichrists.4 There has been much confusion in making the 


* Gen. xxviii, 13. 7 1Sam. xvi, 23; xvii, 55, 56. ¢ Chap. v, 3. 
§ See McClintock & Strong. | Chap. xii. 4 Schaff-Herzog. 
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prophecy allude historically to the Syrian tyrant, especially in 
the matter of the ten kings, concerning which there are so 
many diverse opinions. Pusey well shows that, while there has 
been much ingenious guessing, some of the lists fail entirely to 
meet the requirements. 

5. It is charged that the book contains a record of miracles 
that were unnecessary, absurd, and inconceivable. In this at- 
tack not only the authenticity but also the genuineness and 
credibility of the matter are denied. With such a position the 
orthodox believer is not very much troubled. If the book is 
to be rejected on this account, why not abandon the whole Bible ? 
For if God interposes in any miracle, he certainly can perform 
such as are mentioned in Daniel. If it be suggested that these 
do not display an adequate purpose, may we not ask who is to 
be the judge of such a matter? The history of the chosen 
people all throngh Bible times, even down to the present mo- 
ment, is a continuous miracle, so that it was perfectly natural for 
them to expect signs* and to be deeply affected by portentous 
manifestations. If ever there was a time when supernatural 
interposition was needed, it would be when the temple was in 
ruins, when the captive people would weep as they remembered 
Zion, and when the enemy would taunt them for their obstinate 
adherence to a religious system that exposed them to misfort- 
une and ridicule. 

6. Some of the predictions recorded in this book are so 
minute and specific that many regard them as history rather 
than prophecy. Those in chapter xi fit so nicely to the times 
of Antiochus Epiphanes that they could not have been written 
before the event. Yet the term, “abomination of desolation ” + 
is used in 1 Mace. i, 54, a passage describing the sufferings 
of the Jews under the vindictive tyrant in such a way as to 
presuppose prophecy. Undoubtedly there is much that finds 
literal historical fulfillment in those troublous times. If the 
picture of Antiochus is so distinct as to be recognized by the 
ordinary observer, does it follow that the author falsely assumed 
the garb of a prophet to arouse his fellow-countrymen to pro- 
test unto death against the tyrant’s debasement of temple-wor- 
ship, and that he reflected only the spirit of the age in con- 
temptuously depicting the history of him who in Greek was 


*1 Cor, i, 22. ¢ Chap, ix, 27. 
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nicknamed Epimanes, “madman,” and termed in Dan. xi, 21, 
m2 nibhzch, “despised?” The works of Josephus show that 
there was an equally literal fulfillment of Christ’s predictions 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, but no one, therefore, 
is so rash as to assert that they were uttered after, rather than 
before, the catastrophe. Similar objection has been made to the 
authenticity of the second part of Isaiah, because of the mention 
of Cyrus by name.* If, however, God can inspire with knowl- 
edge of the future, he may make the information specific. A 
distinct statement, that may apply literally to a circumstance 
actually oceurring, is not necessarily to be taken as a reflection 
rather than a forecast. To question a professed prediction be- 
cause it is minute is to undermine the real basis of prophecy, 
which in fact Porphyry acknowledged was his ulterior purpose 
in attacking the authenticity of the Book of Daniel. Particular 
prophecies are not confined to this wonderful book, and we are 
indebted to Dr. Puseyt for an elaborate list of predictions that 
had direct fulfillment in single occurrences. 

There has been much disagreement on details in the inter- 
pretation of the prophecies in Daniel, even among those who 
are ready to accept the work for what it purports to be. The 
literal feature lias been either exaggerated or unduly pressed. 
Harmful results have followed so many attempts to explain an 
apocalypse which presents great attractions, especially to the un- 
lettered. This variety of interpretation of the visions of the four 
great world-powers furnishes an evidence that the author was 
possessed of superhuman aid, for, if the fourth power was Rome, 
as many recent scholars of eminence still insist, it must be ad- 
mitted that this empire had not yet assumed such an importance 
in the Jewish mind as to be regarded as the coming mistress of 
the world. Is it not the purpose of divine revelation to por- 
tray conditions rather than events? The latter may illustrate 
the former, but are to be regarded as of inferior importance. 
Hence we are not bound down to either the preterist or futurist 
theory of interpretation. This is admitted by so cautious an 
exegete as Delitzsch, who, while he questions the traditional 
view in regard to the time of writing, and makes a part allude 
to the actual history of the Syrian tyrant, yet believes that the 
prophecy may be fulfilled many more times in the history of 


* Chaps. xliv, 28; xlv, 1. + Lecture v. 
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religious development. Many apparent historical discrepan- 
cies that have awakened the sense of untrustworthiness are 
being obliterated by recent archeological discoveries. Of course, 
there are always defects in an earthly medium for the convey- 
ance of truth. The best prism is not perfect. Modern inven- 
tion is at work reducing the defects of our intellectual appa- 
ratus. Though we see some things double, or inverted, or with 
colors confused, we are not to doubt that God is the author of 
light and the giver of sight. This principle is admirably 
stated by a learned author* in a recent article in the Review 
entitled, “ Does Supernatural Inspiration Imply Infallibility 4” 
Minor matters are not to be exalted to the obscuration of the 
general purpose. A slavish literalism is liable to gross error 
in the investigation of a work confessedly composed at least 
twenty-one hundred years ago, at a period when the rules of 
literary criticism were not formed on a strict code, when the 
subject-matter, rather than its author, was deemed of the greater 
importance, and when the itching for literary distinction could 
not possibly be as keen as in these later times, when the print- 
ing press may multiply a written product so rapidly and exten- 
sively. 

We insist, therefore, that the Old Testament literature does. 
not find its adequate occasion merely in the historical surround- 
ings of the writers. Much, doubtless, were they affected by the 
spirit of the times, but it yet remains that “the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” + (R. V., “No 
prophecy ever came by the will of man: but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost”). Daniel, as in chapter 
ix, 2, may have echoed the voice of Jeremiah and the later 
prophets, but all alike were inspired. In the Bible there is 
unity of authorship where there is a distinct individuality of 
authors. Joshua fulfills Genesis and Exodus, but it does not, 
therefore, follow that the Pentateuch is a Hexateuch. Because 
John ¢ and Paul§ use almost identical language in reference to 
Christ, it is not to be allowed for a moment that both the com- 
munications had the same author, or that the two had ever been 
in collusion. It is a canon of interpretation that Scripture ex- 
plains Scripture, and this principle is based on the statement. 


*S. L. Bowman, 8.T.D. $2 Pet. i, 21. t Rev. v, 13. § Phil. ii, 10. 
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that in divers manners “ God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets hath .. . spoken unto us in his Son.” * 
IV. Perhaps it may be thought the writer sounds an unneces- 
sary alarm in regard to the views of a certain class of critics on 
the credibility of Old Testament prophecy. Some of these, 
however, positively deny the fulfillment of these predictions as 
ordinarily understood. Dr. W. I. Green,+ in his review of 
Kuenen, clearly convicts the noted Dutch scholar of denying 
that Isaiah personally uttered a prophecy against Babylon, or that 
the predictions of Ezekiel concerning Tyre and Egypt were liter- 
ally accomplished. Kuenen even charges Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
with modifying their prophecies to suit the event. In regard to 
Daniel, he admits that some are accurate to a certain point in 
the history, after which the rest are wide of the truth. He as- 
serts a lack of correspondence with the records of secular his- 
tory, even in points which recent investigations and discoveries 
have reconciled. Much of his argument rests on negations, on 
the absence of a statement rather than in a contradiction. He 
denies that the Messiah, as such, is depicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially that the “Son of man” refers to Christ. 
The real Messiah is the high-priest Onias. When Chirist gives 
testimony to the reliability of Daniel he simply refuses to accept 
the authority by saying that “ New Testament judgment is dia- 
metrically opposed to ours.” He says Old Testament prophecy 
has not been fulfilled because the result is larger and somewhat 
different from that which the ancient prophets and Israelites ex- 
pected. The basis of the objection lies in the assumption that 
there can be no revelation of facts until after they have occur- 
red ; but by evangelical thinkers it is claimed for revelation that 
“God hath made known what shall come to pass hereafter.” § 
There is a form of rationalistic philosophy that denies the 
existence of types or emblems that prepare the human mind to 
receive the real truths which these so strikingly pretigure. 
There can be no intelligent purpose continuously maintained 
in the history of Israel. The nation was deluded in supposing 
that God had chosen it to develop the great problem of relig- 
ious thought and life for the world. There was nothing more 
* R. V. Heb. i, 1. 
+ Green, Moses and the Prophets, Carter, 1882, on the “Prophets and Prophecy 


in Israel.” 
¢ Chap. viii, 13. § Chap. ii, 45. 
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in the fact that “God sent forth his Son in the fullness of the 
time” * than that there was a certain fortuitous happening 
which made the advent of Jesus conspicuously important in 
ecclesiastical history. The Old Testament ordinances and 
prophecies were the result of existent conditions, and had no 
special or exclusive significance in regard to the gospel plan of 
salvation. The doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews rests on 
a false basis. By those who entertain such views the Book of 
Daniel, which promulgates so much of evangelistic application, 
must be stripped of its reputation for prophetic teaching. 

A large portion of this article has been devoted to a consid- 
eration of the criticisms of those who have attacked the integ- 
rity and authenticity of the book. Those who are deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Gospel have never been disposed 
to question its canonicity or Messianic import. The expe- 
rience of Lenormant, one of the most distinguished scholars, 
that the more he reads this book the more he is assured of its 
genuineness, may be corroborated by any reverent student of 
the Bible earnestly striving to be made wise unto salvation. 
The author must have been possessed of a mind and character 
not inferior to that of the great statesman who rose to the chief 
place in a realm of boasted magnificence, and excelled in an 
age of literary and scientific achievement. The tone of the 
writing is not that of a cringing, unprincipled forger, or narrow- 
minded bigot. A fraud could not have maintained itself against 
so many odds for so long a time. A mere racial document 
could not have gained so strong a hold on the faith of a Church 
which ever protested against the Jewish spirit. An historical 
tract, designed merely to meet a political exigency, could not 
have imposed itself on a people who made the canon of Seript- 
ure the very rule of their whole being. It was held in such 
high respect, according to a tradition recorded by Josephus,t+ 
that Alexander the Great, on approaching Jerusalem and being 
shown its prophetic teaching concerning his career, made sev- 
eral advantageous concessions to the peculiar people. 

The book evinces the true spirit of our holy religion. Dan- 
iel and his companions would not defile themselves with the 


* Gal. iv, 4. 

+ He also testifies that Daniel is one of the greatest of prophets. Antig. Jud., 
chapter xi, § 7. 
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king’s dainties, on the same principle as that which actuated 
Paul to write to the Corinthians.* The evident purpose of 
the miracles corresponds with that appearing when Chris- 
tianity came face to face with the later Babylon.t The conviec- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius resembles the conversion 
of Constantine, A. D. 323. There is a counterpart to the story 
of the three Hebrew children in the tradition of the miracu- 
lous preservation of John when cast into the caldron of boil- 
ing oil. The import of the stone cut out without hands is fully 
explained in the New Testament exegesis, that the rejected 
stone has become the head of the corner. Perhaps the wise 
men of the East obtained their first glimpses of the Star to 
arise out of Jacob from their intercourse with this prince of 
magicians called Belteshazzar. The vision of the Ancient of 
days and the Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven 
is a picture that is more perfectly developed in the gospel Rev- 
elation of the last things. 

We can well afford to patiently and critically examine the 
ground of our faith in the authenticity of this remarkable pro- 
duction ; for if its teachings as generally understood are true 
there is rational basis for the Gospel, for belief in a personal 
God who communicates his will to men, for a blessed spirit- 
ual life that does not cease in the flight of years, for a steadfast 
defense and pursuit of the right in the prospect that the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The head of gold, the breast and arms of sil- 
ver, the belly and thighs of brass, the legs of iron, and the feet 
of iron and clay (potter’s ware) cannot stand against the Stone 
cut out without hands becoming a great mountain, and filling 
the whole earth. All this shall not be accomplished without 
choler and bitter struggle, the disturbance of land and sea, the 
conflict of the mighty beasts, and the fierce onslaught of the lit- 
tle horn that “shall speak great words against the Most High... 
and think to change times and laws,” but Christ “must reign 
until he hath put all enemies under his feet,” “and they that. 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 

* 1] Cor. viii., passion, especially verse 13. + Rev. xvii, 5, and possibly 1 Pet. v, 13. 
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Art. IL—PERSISTENCE OF “OLD SCHOOL DOGMA.” 


Tue feeling is quite intense in some quarters that the times are 
ripe for a restatement of the creeds of Christendom. 

There is as yet no general agreement as to just how sweep- 
ing the changes should be. The opinion of some is, that while 
such doctrines as are held in common by all evangelical denom- 
inations should not be disturbed, yet that those concerning 
which there is conflict of opinion among the different evan- 
gelical bodies should be modified without hesitation, in order 
that among the followers of Christ greater harmony and unity 
may be secured. A restatement and re-adjustment of creeds to 
such extent, and for such a purpose, thoughtful persons are 
beginning to feel would be an advance in the right direction. 
Why Calvinism should longer contend against Arminianism, 
or why Christians should divide on apostolic suecession and 
modes of baptism, are questions now more frequently asked 
than ever before. 

But there are others who in their views are far more revolu- 
tionary. They would attack the so-called essentials as well as 
the non-essentials of the Christian faith. Some there are who 
think that the doctrines of an inspired Bible, of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of the vicarious atonement should be 
radically modified. The opinion of others is, that the doctrine 
of endless punishment should no longer be urged as a motive 
to lead men to Christ, and perhaps, as an article of Christian 
belief, should be altogether abandoned. 

Others are more than hinting that Christian dogma should 
grant, at the moment of death, an easy, and if need be a pro- 
longed, probation to those who do not seem to have had a fair 
chance in this life, and possibly a future probation for all. 

What makes these various demands especially attractive and 
plausible is the fact that they are urged by professed Christians 
and professors of theology, and under the plea of “ higher crit- 
icism,” profounder scholarship, more thorough methods of in- 
vestigation, and broader generalizations. 

How extensive a revolution is upon us we do not know; 
what will or will not come of it, in some respects at least, we 
cannot tell. This we know: that many among our young peo- 
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ple and some among the young men in the Methodist ministry 
have already lost their moorings. Some are venturing on a 
voyage without chart or compass and on a ship that as yet 
no one is able to pronounce seaworthy. Questions like the 
following, asked at first by the few, soon it is to be feared will 
be repeated by the many: 

May it not be enough to say that evangelical Christianity 
will last for a time, and then, like all other things, pass away ? 
May it not be as well to admit that Christ was a very good 
man, without claiming for him’ supreme divinity? Are we 
sure we are right while maintaining the old views of a resurrec- 
tion, of inspiration, of a final judgment, of endless punishment, 
and of no probation after death? Will not our mortification 
be less, in case of final defeat, provided we accede at once to 
the demands of a “higher criticism,” or occupy at least a mid- 
dle position, and avoid thereby all controversy ? 

That the men who are starting and urging these modifica- 
tions of what have been regarded as the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity are honest, that they are intelligent, and that 
whatever else there may be of excellence in Christian character 
belongs to them as well as to others, we are not now disposed 
to question. That their course, however, is fraught with peril 
can be easily shown. 

One of the principal grounds of our complaint, if allowed to 
express it, is this: that some of these “ destructive critics” appear 
to be revolutionary merely for the sake of being revolutionary. 
They tear down for the sole purpose, seemingly, of hearing the 
crash. They not only surrender what a sound criticism in mat- 
ters that are non-essential may properly enough demand, but 
they are willing to do far more than this—even to quit the cita- 
del, and at a time when. the enemy is expecting at most only 
some outpost. Indeed, it looks as though there would not be 
much left, except mere fragments, broken ramparts of a gospel, 
if the different claimants for change and modification are allowed 
to expurgate from Christianity what they think proper. 

In view, however, of all the interests which seem to be at 
stake we cannot be blamed for reminding these “higher criti- 
cism ” people at the outset that in the present conflict of opin- 
ions the old should have at least as fair a chance as the new, and 
that we should not seem to be too desirous of giving over to 
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the hangman the mother who kindly has nourished us, unless 
there is indisputable evidence that she is depraved, or unless by 
an authorized tribunal she is proved to be worthy of death. 

Perhaps here, as well as elsewhere in this article, we may say 
that while we have doubt as to the magnitude of the impend- 
ing controversy and anxiety as to much that may result, yet we 
have no misgivings as to the final outcome. The truth will 
remain, and the stars will shine on though the smoke of the 
bonfire for a time may obscure them. The iron fist concealed 
in the velvet glove of “higher criticism” may smite to its 
heart’s content; the Alps can stand it, and after a little time 
one would not know that they had been struck. 

Individual Christians meanwhile will be harmed. Before 
their return to orthodox standards laxity in,morality will in- 
crease, and that just in proportion to the prevalence of liberal- 
istic belief. These are the matters that lead us to deprecate 
the new movements. For it is not difficult to show that de- 
partures from primitive orthodoxy have a tendency to blunt the 
moral perceptions, leading one to do what one would not think 
of doing were the mind toned up by something besides “ pro- 
gressive” views. When one follows one’s “inner light,” there 
is no knowing where it will lead. If primitive orthodoxy is 
right, nothing but good can come by having faith in it, and 
nothing but ill from losing faith in it. This blinding of the 
moral perceptions, which usually is attended with laxity in 
moral behavior, it may be well to note, is not confined to the 
lowly, but is also found with the most highly educated people, 
especially if they have once held the evangelical faith and 
then have departed from it. ‘“ Modern culture” is no protec- 
tion against moral and religious bewilderment. Men may 
talk to the contrary, but one’s belief and one’s behavior seri- 
ously affect each other. So general is this rule that the world 
expects that an improvement in belief (an improvement, we 
mean, in the direction of strict orthodox standards) will be 
followed by an improvement in moral life. And, too, when 
church members begin to call in question evangelical doctrines 
that they once held, thoughtful people are not much surprised 
if soon these same church members are guilty of misdemean- 
ors deserving discipline. There are many apparent exceptions 
to this rule, and doubtless some real ones. There are orthodox 
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hypocrites and there are moral skeptics. There are Christian- 
ized heathen who are not much better than they were in the 
days of their heathenism. 

But the rule before us, notwithstanding its real and apparent 
exceptions, is sufficiently well established to furnish a strong 
moral argument in support of the maintenance of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church as a protection against the 
wreck for the moral and religious character of men. 

The space allowed this article will not permit a discussion of 
all the different phases of our subject ; hence we limit the field, 
and in the interest of truth, and as free as possible from any 
thing like a controversial spirit, with the kindest feelings to- 
ward all and “ with malice toward none,” we ask attention to a 
few historical facts that are very suggestive, and that cannot 
well be overlooked in solving the problems which are confront- 
ing us. 

And, in the first place, it is well to note that a plea for the 
modification of Christian doctrines is no new thing among 
men. Indeed, this plea had a very early beginning. In the 
first century the members of the Corinthian church clamored 
for an easier state of doctrinal affairs, and it required all the 
earnestness and energy of the apostle Paul to control the tend- 
ency among those Christians to drift from the moorings that 
already had been established. Perhaps one need not look be- 
yond that church at Corinth to find proportionately-a larger 
number of nominal Christians who held to liberal construc. 
tions than now can be found in any evangelical Church in the 
United States. 

Passing from apostolic times, we discover that, during what 
is designated as the second period in church history, extending 
from 90 A. D. to 320 A. D., there were several attempts made to 
restate Christianity. Especially noteworthy were the efforts of 
Clement of Alexandria. This man had no small measure of in- 
fluence. In outward life he seemed to be a model man, and was 
the ablest Christian philosopher of that period. He was a the- 
ological professor in the Alexandrian Catechetical Theological 
Seminary. His gentlemanly bearing and his thorough schol- 
arship won the hearts of many and the respect of all. His 
“ progressive” views led him to make the teaching and exam- 
ple of Christ of more importance in the work of redemption 
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than his death and suffering. It looked for a time as if there 
would be a reconstruction of Christianity in harmony with the 
teachings of this admirable Church father. But Clement had 
not long been dead before his followers abandoned the views 
of their teacher, and scarcely any one was to be found who 
opposed the more primitive and apostolic view—namely, that 
in human redemption the blood and death of Christ, rather 
than his incarnation and life, are of pre-eminent significance 
and importance. The teachings of the Bible were too full and 
explicit on this subject, and the convictions of Christians were 
too strong, to allow any considerable departure from the earlier 
views held by the humble and devout followers of the Lord 
and Master. And it should not be forgotten by our “ progress. 
ive” friends that revelations of divine truths are granted to 
babes as well as to the wisest of churchmen. 

It was during this same period that other distinguished men 
attempted various modifications. Origen, for instance, held 
on several points radically “ progressive” views. This distin- 
guished man, in some respects the greatest theologian and the pro- 
foundest scholar among the fathers, appears confidently to have 
expected to be able, for instance, to establish the doctrine, not 
only of a future probation, but of one that should be endless. 
His pen was active, and his voice was heard far and near in sup- 
port of this view. Yet his learning, his eloquence, and his pop- 
ularity were unsuccessful. He failed utterly to reconstruct the 
primitive faith of the Church. His failure can be accounted 
for, perhaps, on this ground: that the mass of Christian people 
saw plainly that Christ’s words and the words of the apostles 
allow of no such interpretation as Origen had given them, and, 
therefore, his opinions of an endless probation died with him. 
At least, after his death they had no influence with the great 
body of Christian people. 

Likewise, during the next period, extending from 320 A. D. 
to 726 A. D., there were occasional waverings in belief. Greg- 
ory may be taken as representative of one phase of the “ pro- 
gressive ” orthodoxy of those times. Like Origen and Clement, 
Gregory was a distinguished churchman, noted for his generous 
scholarship. He was a student of law before entering on the 
study of theology. It is unnecessary to say, what is well known, 
that he had a thoroughly disciplined mind and was held in uni- 
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versal esteem. He appears to have felt that he was raised up 
for the purpose of establishing the doctrine that good ultimately 
is to succeed all evil. His voice and his pen most earnestly 
were employed in the defense of that opinion. But his efforts, 
like those of his “ progressive” predecessors, were unavailing. 
They failed, in part at least, because Christian people felt that 
upon the words of Christ and upon those of the apostles no 
such doctrine as the final dismissal of evil from the universe 
and the ultimate happiness of all could be established. 

The era following Leo L., also the times just preceding the 
Reformation under Luther, and the certtury after the Reforma- 
tion, and again the era of Hobbes, “the age of the trifling head 
and corrupted heart,” were especially marked periods of so- 
called progress in theology. During those different periods the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity were sneered at, and there 
seemed to be none who cared to do them reverence. But in 
each instance men after a time became sick of their non-belief- 
They craved something on which their troubled souls might 
rest ; and, as if in response to those longings, the Spirit of God 
came and fanned the pallid face of the Church into the glow of 
original l:ealth, and the Gospel, with none of its primitive doc- 
trines left ont, clad anew in the splendid form and power of 
truth, emerged from those seas of darkness, and graced again the 
world with its cheerful and marvelous light. They were the 
primitive and fundamental Church doctrines, since recognized 
as the basis of evangelical belief, that the hearts of men longed 
for; and when those doctrines were announced, and embraced, 
men were satisfied. 

The same, essentially, may be said of the period extending 
through a half-century beginning with the year 1700. There 
were, during that period, seasons of general lapsing from prim- 
itive Christian doctrine and life into unbelief and immoral- 
ity. At that time the deadness existing in the Established 
Church is commented on by all ecclesiastical historians. The 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity were hardly thought of. 
The Church became a scene of heartless ceremonies, and its 
religion had nothing in it to help the people in their sorrow or 
to inspire them to lead lives of purity or holiness. In a word, 
drinking, gambling, cock-fighting, indeed, every species of 
popular vice, received the hearty patronage of the Church and 
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the clergy. Future probation and universal salvation were 
a delusive and perilous cheer for the people of those times. 
And why should not men live in this world as they please, 
and without the fear of God before their eyes, if the future 
world is to afford abundant opportunity to correct all mistakes 
here made ¢ 

Do the foregoing statements as to the condition of religious 
affairs in the Established Church seem extravagant? Allow 
a few quotations from men well qualified to speak on these 
matters. 

“Such are the dissoluteness and contempt of principle in the 
higher part of the world,” writes Archbishop Secker, “and the 
profligacy, intemperance, and fearlessness of committing crimes 
in the lower, as must, if this torrent of impiety stop not, become 
fatal.” 

Archbishop Leighton speaks of the Church at that time “as 
a fair carcass deserted of its spirit.” 

“The Church at that time,” writes Isaac Taylor, “ was an 
ecclesiastical system under which the people of England had 
lapsed into heathenism, or a state hardly to be distinguished 
from it.” 

Thackeray, Massey, and Macaulay describe the irreligion and 
immorality of that century as resembling what was witnessed 
in Rome during the days of her deepest corruption. 

Nor were religious affairs in much better condition at that 
time in the United States than they were in Great Britain. 
As early as 1710 church discipline seems-to have been at an 
end; none were excluded from the Lord’s table; unconvert- 
ed men were ordained for the ministry, and, in general, the 
difference between the Church and the world had well-nigh 
vanished. 

Says Mr. Tracy, speaking of that period: “Such had been 
the downward progress in New England that the difference be- 
tween the Church and the world was vanishing away. Church 
discipline was neglected, and the growing laxness of morals was 
invading all the Churches. And yet never, perhaps, had the 
expectation of reaching heaven at last been more general or 
more confident. The young were abandoning themselves to 
frivolity and to amusements of dangerous tendency.” 

“ Religion at this time,” says Samuel Blair, one of the most 
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revered names in the history of American Presbyterianism, 
“lay, as it were, dying and ready to expire its last breath of 
life.” 

After a time the ancient doctrines of the Church were almost 
unmentioned. The foundations of gospel faith were loosened, 
skeptics were triumphant, the progress was such that Christian- 
ity seemed doomed. But the people were not satistied to re- 
main long in that condition. They became tired of a drifting, 
creedless, and corrupted Church, and hungered for some- 
thing that would satisfy. 

The two Wesleys, Whitefield, Fletcher, and others were 
moved upon and began to preach the primitive doctrines of 
Christianity. Men’s hearts quickly responded to the preaching. 
Penitents smote their breasts and asked what they should do to 
be saved. The mining and manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain never before had experienced any such religious move- 
ment. John Newton relates that in one week George White- 
field received not fewer than a thousand letters from persons 
distressed in their consciences in view of their sins. “Then it 
was, too, that dukes and duchesses bowed before the cross, and 
such men as Chesterfield and Bolingbroke, Mr. Pitt and Lord 
North, the Duke of Grafton and Mr. Fox, and Garrick and the 
flower of English aristocracy withered under the burning rays 
of the tabernacle,” and the English Church was born again. 
This renovation, we should bear in mind, was not in conse- 
quence of liberal views of any kind. It was not an “advanced 
orthodoxy” or a “progressive orthodoxy,” but was primitive 
and historic orthodoxy that then stirred into religious life every 
community in Great Britain. “The Bible is the word of God 
and is inspired;” “man is a sinner;” “there is a judgment,” 
and “after the judgment is perdition;” “Christ through his 
death and suffering is the only Saviour from endless death,” 
were the doctrines preached on the threshold of that great and 
grand revival. 

The movements and results were much the same in America 
as in England. Certain preachers felt that they must announce 
anew the neglected doctrines of the Gospel. Prominent among 
them was Jonathan Edwards, who, though ridiculed and op- 
posed by persons in the Church as well as out of it, preached a 
series of sermons on “ justification by faith alone.” These 
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sermons were followed by others on “endless punishment,” 
“God’s sovereignty,” and “man’s helplessness.” These ser- 
mons were hardly finished before there were signal displays of 
divine power which surprised others no more than they did 
Edwards himself. 

“The Spirit of God,” he says? “ began extraordinarily to set 
in, and wonderfully to work among us; and there were very 
suddenly, one after another, those who were wrought upon in 
a very remarkable manner. At lengthall other talk but about 
spiritual and eternal things was thrown by.... There was 
scarcely a person in all the town, old or young, left uncon- 
cerned about the things of the eternal world.” And again 
there was a decided and pronounced return to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ. And men may say what 
they please to the contrary, there never yet has been in Chris- 
tian lands a revival of religion, or an improvement in morals, 
except in connection with the preaching of evangelical Chris- 
tianity as defended by the Church of Christ through the ages. 
Judging historically, we should no more expect a sweeping 
revival of religion through a modification of what is known as 
primitive orthodoxy than we should expect that men can satisfy 
their hunger by eating, or by trying to eat, stones instead of 
bread. It is bread, and not stones, that men are to-day asking 
for. Hence men throng as nowhere else those places for relig- 
ious worship where the Gospel in its fullness is preached, and 
where the words “ blood of Christ,” “judgment,” “hell,” and 
“punishment” are restored to the vocabulary of the pulpit. 
It is the Gospel in its fullness that stands the test of time. 
God has honored his word whenever fully and faithfully 
preached. He does not appear to honor any modification of 
it. It can be shown historically that a hypocrite preaching a 
sound theology is as sure of a revival in religion and morals as 
is a really good man who preaches an unsound theology. The 
reason is, that God has respect for truth and correct methods, 
as well as for the medium through which truth comes to us. It 
is as in medical practice ; a godless physician who is skillful 
and who employs proper remedies is safer professionally than 
is a religious man who is a bungler and whose medicines are not 
what they should be. 


But let us continue the historic thread a moment longer. 
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Dr. Ballou, and certain other clergymen who sympathized with 
him, contended in 1795 that Christianity in America needed 
restatement. Universalism was the result, and its advocates 
confidently predicted the speedy and final overthrow of the 
worn-out creeds of Christendom. And is it not a matter of 
surprise, or at least should it net be such to our “ progressive ” 
brethren, that those easy-going doctrines of Universalism failed, 
instead of meeting with speedy success? Is there any fitter 
explanation of that failure than this: that Christian conscious- 
ness, being unable to establish upon the teachings of Christ 
those anti-evangelical views, resolutely rejected them ? 

Dr. Channing and a few fellow-laborers, twenty years later, 
thought that another restatement was needed. Those men 
caused a split in Congregationalism, confiscated a large amount 
of church and school property, and clearly saw, as they thought, 
the speedy and final burial of the “moss-grown doctrines” of 
the Gospel. But somehow those doctrines have survived. And 
we speak what is well known, and we speak it in all kindness, 
that the “ progressive views” of Dr. Channing, like those of 
Dr. Ballou, have failed utterly in accomplishing what was ex- 
pected and intended. 

And the question already asked may here in substance be re- 
peated: Is it not a matter of surprise that those plausible views 
respecting Christ, advanced by Dr. Channing, have failed in 
reaching the hearts of the mass of men? What explanation can 
be given other than this: Those views do not harmonize with 
the teachings of the Bible, or with the religious intuitions of 
men, therefore by the mass of people they are rejected. God 
has so builded man that he cannot clear himself from the most 
vigorous and objectionable teachings of the Bible; God has so 
builded him that there is a place in the heart which nothing but 
the cross of Christ and an infinite Saviour can fill. Therefore, 
if the cross of Christ and the kindred doctrines [all evangelical 
doctrines are united in one arch] are faithfully presented, men 
will listen, in heathen as well as in Christian lands. The author 
of Bible Christianity is the author of the human heart. They 
are made for and must fit each other. If, therefore, in either 
the home or the foreign missionary field there is a yielding to 
the temptation to feed men upon any thing except the primitive 
Gospel of Christ, that is, the Gospel as interpreted through the 
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ages by the general Christian consciousness, a failure to inspire 
and save the people is inevitable. It follows, too, that any form 
of criticism which in dealing with the text of the Scriptures 
and the doctrines of the Church overlooks the demands and 
decisions of Christian consciousness, whatever else it may be, is 
not the highest type of criticism. Indeed it fails of recogniz- 
ing one of the most important factors that should enter into 
biblical criticism. 

Did time allow, or the purposes we have in view require it, we 
might gather important lessons from the history of “ progress- 
ive” orthodoxy in Germany. Its beginning was apparently 
harmless. One step after another was taken until, as Professor 
Tholuck informs us, * though there were hundreds of students 
preparing to enter the ministry, he could find but one who ever 
read the Bible for devotional purposes.” ‘“ The sure growth of 
great evils from little ones,” as Dr. Gage has well remarked, 
“the certainty that where wrong is there ultimately is death, 
is nowhere more clearly pictured than in the history of the rise 
and development of the infidel spirit in Germany during the 
last century.” And, to-day, what Germany needs more than 
any thing else, and the same may be said of France, is not a 
more “ progressive” orthodoxy or a“ higher criticism ’’—there 
have been enough of these—but a wide-spread and thorough 
revival of primitive orthodoxy. Give this boon to Germany 
and France, and the restless and unhappy peoples of those 
countries would think that a millennium had come. 

The foregoing are only a part of the data at command from 
which inductions as to the permanency of “old school dogma,” 
and the instability and perils of “progressive orthodoxy” can 
be established. 

From these historic points of view we confidently may say, 
therefore, that if old school Christian dogma were to die it 
would have died long ago. It has had many good chances to 
die, better chances, apparently, than it ever will have again. 
Were its death among the possibilities of things it would have 
been bound to the stake with the early martyrs, have expired 
in their ashes, and have been “entombed in the graves of its 
first and last apostles.” But “all true work,” as Carlyle has 
said, “hang the author of it on what gibbet you like, must and 
will accomplish itself.” It would be easy to show, too, that 
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all that any of the so-called reformers and “ progressive” the- 
ologians have accomplished since the second century has not 
shaken one single truth of Christianity as originally set forth 
by our Lord and his disciples. The results of the efforts of 
these critics have been strikingly uniform. The new views 
glare for a time, lead men’s hearts astray, then glimmer, and 
ut length disappear in the surrounding darkness. As factors 
in the world’s redemption they have had the most insignificant 
influence, while the primitive faith of the Church, notwith- 
standing the oppositions met with and its occasional lapses, has 
continued to gather men to its bosom, inspiring and comforting 
them with consolations that the world cannot give. 

And yet we may presume that in the future, as in the past, 
there will be efforts, in spite of these lessons and warnings of 
history, to modify primitive Christianity. Men will forget the 
“ progressive” movements of Clement, of Origen, of Gregory, 
of Dr. Ballou, of Dr. Channing, of Mr. Parker, of the Ger- 
mans—Semler, Balirdt, Zollikofer, and others—and thinking 
themselves possessed of new light and superior wisdom will 
propose other restatements more or less pronounced. The 
minds of many for a time may be unsettled by such make- 
shifts, and the primitive evangelical faith may pause a little 
during its sublime advance, not, however, because the end of 
its journey is reached. This ancient faith, as interpreted by 
Christian consciousness, stands not in the breath of a given gen- 
eration. It moves on in its conquests, independent of accidents, 
of incidents, and of any thing historic or transitory. Judged 
historically, it will be one of the last witnesses of the consum- 
mation of human history. 

In making these statements we are not unmindful of the 
existing and somewhat popular feeling that because a thing has 
been a long time among us it is outgrown, and on that account 
should be given up. The reasoning in regard to old school 
dogma is, that it was well enough five hundred or a thousand 
years ago, but surely by this time, in this latter part of the 
nineteenth century, it is superannuated. The times demand, it 
is said, change and progress. The overthrow of the old, the 
ushering in of the new are, therefore, the brave announcements 
and watchwords of “stalwart theologians.” 

But is it true that all things that are aged are, in the nine- 
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teenth century, superannuated? God is not superannuated,. 
though a few men would vote him on to that list; and there 
are earthly and human things beyond which an advance is not 
easy. Homer wrote poetry two or three thousand years ago ; 
but in some respects there is no man of to-day who outranks 
him. Chaucer wrote verses five hundred years ago, and 
Shakespeare his masterpieces three hundred years ago, yet 
Chaucer is not despised by the most robust intellects among: 
us, and we look in vain for another Shakespeare. Are the 
productions of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven superannuated? Is the beauty of a mild sunset, the 
sublimity of a midnight heaven, the dazzle of lightning play- 
ing across the sky, the repose and beauty of a lily clad in rai- 
ment surpassing that of any present or future Solomon in all 
his glory, superannuated ? or will they be, though society should 
exist in a state of constant progress for ten thousand years ¢ 

It is the same with old school Christian dogma; there are in 
it certain immutable elements, as there are in art and nature, 
which never have changed, and never can change, and which 
will never outgrow the passions and loves of the human soul. 
Evangelical or essential Christianity, in other words, old school 
dogma, we must repeat, is the interpretation which the general 
Christian consciousness for eighteen hundred years, under the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, has put upon the words of the 
prophets, and upon the words of our Lord and of his apostles. 
Is such interpretation to be easily substituted by another that 
has lived but an hour, especially in matters where the heart. 
has as much to say as fhe head? The agreement among the 
mass of regenerated people as to the essentials of Christianity, 
it should be observed, has been as perfect as could be expected. 
Bold, therefore, must be the man who stands forth to contra- 
dict such reiterated interpretation ! 

Why, therefore, need we fear any attacks from any quarter 
that may be made on old school dogma? It has stood asa 
kind of spiritual highland and headland for the human race, and 
as such will continue to stand. It constitutes a system of faith 
and works which the more it is studied and experienced is the 
more highly prized. Its path is that of peace, of knowledge, of 
elevation, of emancipation, and of salvation. It is a system which 
is “various in its manner, flexible in its cireumstantials, while 
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inost flexible in its essence. It is full of strength for the weak, 
of consolation for the sorrowful, of hope for “the discouraged, 
of stimulus for the sluggish, of defense for the defenseless, of 
authority for the many, of terror for the bad, of reward for 
the good, and of pardon for the penitent.” It is a system which 
can satisfy all the desires that human want awakens. It can 
enter all dark places and leave them full of light. By con- 
quering despair, and instituting its wonderful miracles of reno- 
vation, and without any modification, it still can convert dens of 
thieves into bethels of the Holy Ghost, and can cast out its 
legions of devils, and say to wretches whose “ brains have been 
in a perpetual craze,” and whose hearts have been “ filled with 
all sorts of villanies,” “ Peace, be still!” It is a system which 
can stand by the bedside of the dying, quell every misgiving, 
wipe away the death-sweat,and leave the brow calm and serene 
as heaven. It can perfect the individual, bless the family, cor- 
rect and purify society, and civilize the world. In fine, it can 
do every thing it promises to do, and it promises to do every 
thing essential to human happiness, here and hereafter; and 
therefore Christianity, as interpreted through the ages by the 
mass of believers in their most devout wists, has the unineum- 
bered guarantee of all future times. Its foundations are impreg- 
nable. Its fortitied home is in the wants and depths of human 
souls. And human nature, in her better moments and condi- 
tions, will endow it with her last dollar, and will defend it 
with her last strength. Let it work out its triumphs unhin- 
dered! seems to be the stern voice of the ages to the Church 
of the nineteenth century. What the primitive doctrines of 
the Church need to-day is not a restatement: what they need 
are men and churches who will live up to them just as they are, 
without the slightest restatement. When the day of such men 
and churches dawns we shall not be far from seeing on earth a 
state of society that will need no improvement, and men far 
and near will say, “ Behold, the kingdom of God is established 
on the earth.” 
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Arr. II.—WAS THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST LITERAL, ABSOLUTE, AND COM- 
PLETE ? 

Tue Evangelical, and hence the Methodist, answer to this ques- 

tion is an emphatic credo. Our Articles of Religion affirm that 

“ Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and took again his 

body, with all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 

nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there sitteth 
until he return to judge all men at the last day.” Certainly 
this language is sufficiently explicit, so that we may be sure 
that if any one accepts the statement of this third of our 

Articles he believes in the resurrection of the real body of 

Christ. 

But it cannot be denied that there are some who seem to be 
appalled at the difficulties involved in such a resurrection, and 
especially is this the case if they are pressed to the conclusion 
that “now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept,” and that, “as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” “ But every man in his 
own order: Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming.” If men believe the Creed, and with it 
the passages just quoted, they accept the doctrine that as Christ 
was raised, so at the last day will all the dead be raised. But 
there are some who think it is an impossible thing for God to 
raise the dead in any proper and literal sense, and hence they 
seck to find some explanation of the resurrection of Christ that 
will relieve them of the difficulties which trouble their faith, 
disturb their reason, and puzzle their scientific deductions. 

First of all we are told that the resurrection body of Jesus 
was not really the body that was laid in the tomb of Joseph, but 
that it was a “spiritual body,” or, in other words, that the body 
that Christ is believed to have had between the resurrection 
and ascension was not really and truly the body which he pos- 
sessed before his death and burial. The implication from this 
assumption which comes the nearest to the orthodox faith of 
Christerdom is that Christ, after the resurrection, had a body 
like that the saints of God are to have after their resurrection, 


or like the transformed bodies of those living on the earth at 
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the coming of Christ, which bodies are to be changed and 
glorified without the death process, 

To prove that Christ possessed a spiritual body between the 
time of his resurrection and ascension we are referred to 1 Cor. 
xv, 40,44. But evidently the passage does not sustain the as- 
sumption, for the simple reason that it shows what the resurrec- 
tion bodies of the saints are to be. The question is begged ; 
for the very thing to be proved is, that Christ had this kind 
of a body at the time mentioned. The body of the glorified 
saint is like the body of the glorified Christ ; so that it must be 
proved that the glorification of the body of Christ synchronizes 
with his resurrection, which the passage quoted cannot by any 
means be made to do. 

The assumption is still further made, that the resurrection 
body of Christ prior to the ascension was “uncontrolled 
by physical law,” and this without the shadow of proof. The 
statements made in Luke xxiv, 36 and John xx, 19 do not 
cover the case. In the former instance the disciples were assem- 
bled, probably in their usual place of meeting, and were listen- 
ing to an account of the interview that two of their number 
had had with Jesus on their journey to Emmaus, “and as 
they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them.” 
Manifestly there is nothing in this account which prevents us 
from supposing that he walked into the room, and in the same 
way as they had seen him in the years past when they had been 
associated with him. Besides, two senses testified to the fact that 
he had a body controlled by physical law, for they saw him with 
their eyes and heard his voice with their ears. The passage in 
John says, that “ when the doors were shut where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in 
the midst.” The statement does not in the slightest degree 
militate against the supposition that the doors may have been 
opened long enough to admit Jesus, and there is nothing said 
about their being locked. And here, as in Luke, the disciples 
éaw his form and heard his voice. 

Again, it is claimed that he withheld himself from recogni- 
tion or permitted it as he chose. The passages quoted to sup- 
port this view are found in Luke and John. Those in Luke 
are xxiv, 15, 16, and 30, 31; both passages included in the 
account which Luke gives of the Emmaus interview which 
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Jesus had with two of the disciples. The groundlessness of 
the claim, and the explicit statement of Luke as to why the 
disciples did not recognize Jesus, are seen in the brief and 
simple statement that at the first “their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him.” Their inability to see Jesus was 
not that he had an invisible, spiritual body; but having a visi- 
ble and tangible body “ their eyes were holden.” The miracle 
was not in the invisibility of the body of Jesus, but in the hold- 
ing the eyes of the disciples. In the thirty-first verse it says, 
as the interview was about to close, “ Their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him.” Hence we are compelled to accept the 
conclusion that they would have known Jesus at their first sight 
of him if “their eyes had not been holden.” Of course we ob- 
serve in the last clause of the verse that it says “ he vanished out 
of their sight.” Whether by a miraculous disappearance or by 
a rapid natural movement we are not able to determine. In 
either case it might be said that “he vanished out of their sight.” 

The other passages are found in John xx, 14, 16 and xxi, 4, 7. 
The first refers to the meeting of Jesus and Mary in the garden, 
when she at first failed to recognize him. But we must remem- 
ber that Mary had expected that Jesus was in the tomb, for she 
came to the tomb “bringing spices” for the additional em- 
balmment of the dead body of her Master, and also it must be 
remembered that she came to the sepulcher “ early, when it was 
yet dark.” The sepulcher was in a garden, and perchance was 
shadowed by the trees and by Olivet, above whose brow the sun 
had not as yet risen. Mary’s tear-filled eyes did not discern the 
features of Jesus, but when he spoke, and she heard him pro- 
nounce her name, she recognized him. That the body she saw 
was tangible is clear from the fact that Jesus said to her, 
“Touch me not.” ° He would not have said this of an intangi- 
ble, spiritual body. 

The other passage from John relates the appearance of Jesus 
to the apostles who had spent the night upon the sea of Galilee 
in fishing. In the morning, after a night of fruitless toil, Jesus 
appeared to them while they were yet in their boat and he on 
the shore. In the morning light, dim perhaps with fog, they 
did not see him clearly enough to recognize him. But after a 
little conversation the beloved disciple did recognize him, and 
instantly communicated his discovery to Peter, who without 
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delay threw himself into the sea that he might hasten to meet 
Jesus on the shore. The collateral events and incidents con- 
nected with this transaetion go to show that the body was a real 
physical body, and not a spiritual body at all. 

By the same process, that the passages quoted would sustain 
the idea that the resurrection body of Jesus was spiritual be- 
cause he vanished ont of the sight of the disciples at Emmaus, 
and because he entered a room the doors of which were not 
left open, and other similar incidents, it can as well be proved 
that he had a spiritual body all through the three years of his 
ministry, and by implication that he had never had any thing 
else but a spiritual body. In the wonderful address or sermon 
reported in Luke iv, 16, ete., which Jesus delivered in the syn- 
agogue at Nazareth, at the very commencement of his ministry, 
he so applied the truth to the consciences of his hearers that 
“they were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out 
of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their 
city was built, that they might cast him down headlong. But 
he, passing through the midst of them, went his way.” Who 
can doubt in regard to the supernatural method of his escape 
provided the same methods of interpretation or explanation be 
applied to this passage as are applied to those which speak of his 
vanishing out of the sight of the disciples and of his entering 
rooms where the doors were closed? If he had a spiritaal body 
in these last mentioned cases, then by the same reasoning he 
must have had one when he eluded his would-be murderers at 
Nazareth. 

There are two other passages similar to the one found in 
Luke, both showing how, at two different times, Jesus escaped 
from his enemies when they sought to do him bodily harm. 
The first is found in John viii, 59 and the second in John x, 39; 
and cither of these passages, especially the first, just as really 
proves that Jesus had a spiritual body at the time the incidents 
narrated oceurred, as do those referring to his vanishing from 
sight and entering rooms with closed doors prove that he pos- 
sessed a spiritual body during the time that he spent on earth 
after his resurrection. 

That the body of Jesus between the resurrection and the 
ascension was not a spiritual body uncontrolled by physical law 
is abundantly manifest from the several passages quoted, and 
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from those that might be quoted ; or, in other words, the resur- 
rection of Jesus was real, complete, absolute. It was not the 
development of an immortal, spiritual germ, of which neither 
science nor the Bible gives us any information; it was not the 
evolution of a purely spiritual body, for the spiritual body 
does not come by evolution; nor was it a spiritual body in any 
sense whatever. 

Any one of the five senses may deceive us. Touch, taste, 
smell, sight, hearing, when they act separately, may convey 
erroneous impressions. When two of the five senses conjoin 
their testimony concerning any point to which they are com- 
petent witnesses we are not often deceived ; but when any three 
of the senses conjoin in their testimony we are absolutely cer- 
tain. If sight, hearing, and touch conjoin their testimony in 
regard to the reality, the materiality of any object we contem- 
plate, we are absolutely obliged to receive their testimony, and 
we not only believe in the reality and materiality of such an 
object, but we are positively sure we know that the object pos- 
sesses these qualities or characteristics. Now the simple truth is 
that the Lord Jesus Christ subjected himself, subjected his body, 
to this threefold test. Paul tells us in 1 Cor. xv, 6, 8, of lun- 
dreds of people who saw the Lord Jesus after his resurrection 
and previous to his ascension. Again, each of the evangelists 
tells us of conversations that Jesus had with the disciples dur- 
ing the forty days that intervened between his resurrection and 
ascension, Luke tells us (xxiv, 36, 43) that Jesus appeared to 
his disciples subsequent to his resurrection and “they were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spir- 
it,” and certainly it is usually supposed that a “spirit” is more 
attenuated than a spiritual body. In what followed, Jesus 
pursued a course completely calculated to prevent, for all the 
future, the inexplicable illusion, the unreasonable blunder, that 
he was at the time possessed of a spiritual body. It was 
evidently his purpose to satisfy, beyond all possibility of intel- 
ligent and honest doubt, the minds of the disciples that his 
resurrection had been literal, real, complete, absolute ; and that 
they saw the very and identical body they had seen for three 
years of intimate association, the very same body they had seen 
upon the cross, the very same body they had laid away in Jo. 
seph’s tomb, What else could he have intended when, knowing 
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that the frightened disciples thought he was a “spirit,” he 
said to them, “ Why are ye troubled 2 and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet [the 
prints of the nails still there], that it is 1 myself.” They saw 
him with their eyes, they heard his voice with their ears, and so 
had the testimony of two senses. But not satisfied with this 
he said, “7Zandle me, and see” [or perceive, or know]; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” Surely a 
spiritual body does not have “flesh.and bones ;” but the resur- 
rection body of Jesus did have “flesh and bones ;” therefore it 
was not aspiritual body. But Jesus was not quite satisfied, and 
so “when he had thus spoken, he showed them [particularly 
exhibited] his hands and his feet.” Thus giving the terrified 
disciples the privilege of sight, hearing, and touch, or the con- 
joint testimony of three senses to a fact that came within the 
range of their special capacity and adaptation. The forty-first 
verse tells us that the effect of this demonstration was a 
mingling of unbelief and wonderment and joy. The Greek 
active participles give us the idea that wondering succeeded 
unbelieving, and that joy succeeded the wondering, and all 
these experiences seemed mingled together, so rapid was the 
transition from despairing unbelief to triumphant joy. But 
Jesus was not altogether satisfied with exultant joyous faith, so 
he takes another method to prove that his body was not spir- 
itual, for immediately “he said unto them, Have ye here any 
meat?” They had; and then the evangelist tells us that 
“they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and of a honey-comb. 
And he took it and did eat before them.” It was not a pretense 
of eating—the Lord Jesus was not a frand—he was not a pre- 
tender, nor a deceiver, and the emphatic expression, “did eat 
it before them,” shows most conclusively that it was the thought 
of Jesus to demonstrate that his resurrection body was not a 
spiritual body. 

Thomas, one of the twelve apostles, did not at first believe 
in the resurrection of Jesus, probably not in the appearance 
of even a spiritual body ; and he affirmed, when the other dis- 
ciples assured him, “We have seen the Lord,” “Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, 
I will not believe.” hank God for a doubting Thomas! 
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Eight days after he had uttered his unbelief, and stated what 
proofs were essential to the removal of that unbelief, Jesus 
again appeared to his disciples, when Thomas was with them. 
Just like the sympathizing Jesus—blessed be his name for- 
ever !—who would never break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax, nor repel a sincere and honest doubter, and 
mindful of what Thomas had already said on the former oc- 
casion, he called him by name and said, “ Thomas, reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but believing.” 
It would seem that Jesus intended to satisfy Thomas, and com- 
pel his belief, for he uses the precise energetic Greek word that 
Thomas had used, in both cases translated “thrust.” Thomas 
did exactly as Jesus directed him to do, who thus complied with 
Thomas’s own conditions; or in other words, he gave Thomas 
the conjoint testimony of sight, hearing, and touch, testimony 
that must satisfy every sane mind, and Thomas, freed forever 
from the last shadow of doubt, no longer the doubting but now 
the believing Thomas, exclaimed, “My Lord and my God.” 
Well may we say in the words of Jesus, of those who accept 
the idea of the real, absolute, complete, and literal resurrection 
of the body of Jesus, “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” 

Matthew tells us (xxviii, 5, 6, 7) that the Yingering angel, 
waiting at the empty sepulcher, the first to witness to the resur- 
rection of Jesus, said to the trembling women who, before the 
morning light had shone upon the garden, had brought spices 
for new and added ministries of affection for the dead, “ Fear 
not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. 
He is not here.” Jesus left nothing of himself or of his belong- 
ings in Joseph’s sepuleher but his grave clothes. The resur- 
rection of Jesus was not a spirit exhalation or emanation, not 
an illusion, not a pretense, not an outgoing of a spiritual body ; 
it was a real, absolute, complete, literal resurrection of the 
body that was hung upon the cross and entombed in Joseph’s 
sepulcher. 

But some one may say, If these things are so, what became 
of the body of Jesus? As well ask what became of Enoch’s 
body ? What became of Elijah’s body? What will become of the 
bodies of those who are alive at the coming of Christ? These 
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last are not to die; their bodies are not to molder back to dust ; 
for “we shall not all sleep [or die], but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” 
The dead raised and changed instantly, the diviny changed as 
instantly, al/ changed, the mortal and corruptible changed to 
the immortal and the incorruptible; and, “then,” and not till 
then, shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, “ Death 
is swallowed up in victory.” What became of the body of 
Jesus? Mark tells us (Mark xvi, 19) that “he was received up 
into heaven, and sat at the right hand of God.” Luke tells us 
(Luke xxiv, 50, 51) that “he led them out as far as to Bethany, 
and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and car- 
ried up into heaven.” Luke also tells us (Acts i, 9-11) that 
“while they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received 
him out of their sight. And while they looked steadfastly to- 
ward heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood by them 
in white apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

What became of the body of Jesus? Paul tells us (1 Cor. 
xv, 8) that he had seen him, and this after his ascension; and 
we have in the ‘Acts of the Apostles a threefold account of the 
vision of Jesus by Paul, Acts ix, 4; xxii,6; xxvi,12. The dy- 
ing Stephen saw him, Acts vii, 55, 56, “ But he, being full of 
the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, 
and said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the sighs hand of God.” With such vision, no 
wonder that his last words were, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” What became of the material, pliysical body of Jesus, 
the body raised from the dead? The beloved disciple saw him 
one Sabbath morning, when an exiled prisoner on Patmos's 
rocky isle. He tells us, Rev. i, 10, “ I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” the day commemorative of the resurrection of 
Jesus, “and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, say- 
ing, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” Further on 
(ver. 18) the Alpha and Omega says, “I am he that liveth and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; and 
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have the keys of death and of hell,” thus identifying himself as 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul and Stephen have not attempted 
to describe Jesus as they saw him, but John has made thie at- 
tempt. It is a most wonderful description, and yet no one has 
ever read it with thoughtful mind without feeling that human 
language, even when written by the pen of inspiration, com- 
pletely breaks down in the attempt to describe the glorified 
Christ. How Paul and Stephen and John saw Christ we may 
not be able to say with certainty, but manifestly it was rather by 
giving them a spiritual vision than by giving Christ a material 
form tangible to human senses. What became of tle body of 
Jesus? Surely somewhere between the eastern slope of Olivet 
and the throne of eternal glory and dominion the corruptible 
put on incorruption, the mortal put on the immortal, the weak 
became strong, dishonor changed to glory, the natural body be- 
came a epigitual body, the same transformation was wrouglit 
in the resurrection body of Christ as will be wrought in ours, 
when he “shall change our vile body ” or the body of our hiu- 
miliation, “that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working,” or transforming power, “ whereby 
he is able to subdue all things,” visible as well as invisible, 
“unto himself.” And now, possessed of all power in heaven 
and in earth, raised from the dead to die no more, death having 
no more dominion over him, humanity’s representative, the 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ, already sways the scepter of uni- 
versal dominion, and will do so until he shall have “ put down 
all rule, and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death.” And in that hour of the Redeemer’s 
glorious and eternal triumph, in the realization of the complete 
consummation of the plan of redemption and salvation, the in- 
numerable company of the blood-washed saints of God, tramp- 
ling on death as they come forth from their graves at the call 
of the Son of God, shall fill the universe with their exultant 
shout as they exclaim, “ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Arr. IV.—THE RACE PROBLEM—THE SITUATION, 


Unvsvatr excitement has prevailed throughout the country dur- 
ing the past year over the race problem. More or less this has 
been true of the southern section ever since the war. Of late 
the discussion has been deflected somewhat from the usual line 
of accounts of Negro lawlessness by the introduction of new 
topics related to the general subject. 

Propositions looking to the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, and also to the depor- 
tation of the colored people to some other country, as Africa, 
or South America, have been introduced into the Mississippi 
Legislature and into the Congress of the United States. 

The Fifteenth Amendment, Section 1, declares: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or oe condition of servitude, 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

It is now generally admitted by the South that the right of 
the Negroes to vote, which the Fifteenth Amendment confers, 
has been thwarted; and yet the provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, that where such right has been denied, or in any 
way abridged, the Negroes shall not be reckoned in the basis of 
representation, has been unheeded. 

The Fourteenth Amendment provides: 

Src. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State being twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged 
except for participation in the rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 


the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


The press of the country, secular and religious, partisan and 
non-partisan, political and non-political, has vigorously, and 
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sometimes with passionate vehemence, discussed the Race ques- 
tion. Those from one section have treated it from their point 
of view, and those from the other section from another aspect. 
That the record may be complete, and that readers may know 
the extreme sectional ideas held by one class of the people of 
the country, the respective views of leading journals in both 
sections of the country are given. They contain important ad- 
missions as to the suppression of the colored vote, sometimes 
by force, but more often latterly by fraud. As to the fact of 
such suppression they are conclusive. 


I.—Tue Sovruern Press. 


1. The Southern journals deprecate the continued agitation of 
the Race problem as being kept up by partisans and for partisan 
purposes. They allege that those who discuss it unfavorably 
to the Southern view do so for partisan and political purposes. 


The Nashville American: 

We do not really give to this Ingalls theory any serious 
thought. Not but that Mr. Ingalls, in order to solidify himself 
with a certain element in Kansas, is willing and eager to arm him- 
self with torch and dagger, but that we do not look to see his ad- 
vice and solution accepted. 


The Savannah News: 

The Senator (Ingalls) bases his answer on the assumption that 
the blacks are refused a free ballot. He admits that they have 
justice in every other respect. He assumes that they are all Re- 
publicans, and that if they were not intimidated they would vote 
the Republican ticket, and would be in control of Municipal, 
County, and State affairs where they are in the majority. 


The Macon Telegraph, Georgia : 

Southern Negroes should be independent enough to estimate 
the welfare of their race as of more importance than the success 
of the Republican party, and act accordingly. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat : 

He, Ingalls, is treating this question from a narrow, partisan 
stand-point, considering the interests of the Republican party and 
not that of the country. If all he proposes were done, we would 
not be one whit nearer the solution, 


The Mobile Register : 
The South is twenty years older now than then. All the 


threats and thunders of the Republican party cannot force us to 
go back to the days of rapine and bloodshed. 
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2. The spirit now displayed on this subject by the people in 
the South is quite similar to that evinced by the same people 
in the ante-tellum times. In the Senate and House of Con- 
gress, on the stump and in their journals, they said: “ Let us 
alone;” “It is our affair.” While they were thus demanding, 
they were at that very time taking measures to secede from the 
Union. The Secretaries of War and of the Navy had so dis- 
tributed and directed the naval and military forces of the na- 
tion that when secession should occur it would be more easy 
and assured, and the national ability to cope with and subdue 
secession would be more difficult and doubtful. Such is the 
tone of the Southern journals to-day. Take examples : 


The New Orleans says: 


The southern people may not, like Senator Ingalls, philosophize 
at a safe distance. They must, at every hour of the day, deal 
practically with the Negro question, living, as we do, face to face 
with it in the concrete. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal: 


The people of the South have local self-government, and they 
will keep it. . . . The Negro question, to be sure, is not solved; 
but the conviction is growing in the North and in the South, 
among the Negroes themselves, that the Southern States them- 
selves must find the solution, and that the interference of such 
men as Senator Ingalls only postpones the accomplishment of ,the 
result which all good men desire. 


The Atlanta Constitution, Georgia: 

The relations between the blacks and the whites will have to 
be adjusted by those affected by them. 

The St. Louis Anzeiger des Westens : 


If the South be left in peace—if men like Ingalls were not con- 
tinually impressing it on the Negro that every good emanates from 
the Republican party and every evil from the Democratic party, 
the Southern people, who, on the whole, wish well to the Negro, 
will discover a mode of settling the controversy on principles of 
justice with the Negro who is living in their midst. 


3. The spirit of the extreme Southern papers is that of defi- 
ance of the Constitution and of the public sentiment which 
demands that the Constitution shall be observed. There is an 
unconcealed air of disdain at any trammels which laws or con- 
stitution may place upon them. Between the lines can be 
plainly read, “ What are you going to do about it?” 
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The Birmingham A ge-Herald, Alabama: 


If there should be civil war for this cause it will be civil war 
in the strict sense of that term, and not a sectional contest, as was 
that of 1861-65. 

If war is begun to enforce Negro supremacy in the South it will 
be begun by the Republican party. The Republicans will be the 
aggressors, “and the Democrats o the entire Union—not those of 
the South alone—will defend the issue. 


The Washington Capital: 


The “justice” for which Mr. Ingalls pleaded in impassioned 
words would only result in the precipitation of a conflict which 
would light incendiary fires in every part of the South, only to 
end in deluging that ‘section with blood. The “bottom rail has 
been on top” once in the South. It will not be again until that 
region meets the fate of Hayti. 


The Mobile Register : 


The indecent spectacle of Afric-American government consti- 
tutes one of the foulest pages of history. The whites of the 
South swept the nasty thing out of existence. We do not propose 
to repeat the history of 1868-1874. 


IJ.—Tue Norrnern View. 


1. The Northern journals generally claim that the question 
must be solved as Senator Ingalls demands—that is, by practie- 
ing in good faith justice toward the black man. Dy fairness 
and kindness, and not by violence and fraud. 


The Boston Journal: 


The one rallying-cry of those Southern citizens who are deter- 
mined to cause a reaction against the revolution brought on by 
the civil war, is the assertion that the Negro must be kept under 
or he will be guilty of gross tyrannies over the class which for- 

merly enslaved him, and lived off the fruits of his unpaid, or, to 
put it more directly, his stolen, labor. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 


“T appeal to the South,” Senator Ingalls exclaims, “to try the 
experiment of justice.” But that is “exactly what the South is 
most determined not to do, The story of her treatment of the 
ex-slaves ever since they were made citizens is one of deliberate 
and persevering violation of their rights. By processes of fraud 
and violence as notorious as they are indefensible she has practi- 
cally deprived them of the suffrage, and of all power or opportu- 
nity to influence the course of public events, and she asks that 
the situation thus brought about shall be indorsed and confirmed 
for all time. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune: 


It is the Southern men themselves who have introduced the sub- 
ject into the Senate, and Mr. Ingalls is fairly entitled to express 
his views. The speech is rhetorical and brilliant, and it is full of 
stinging criticism. It is, of course, a one-sided, partisan speech, 
yet from its own point of view it is strictly true. The colored race 
has suffered the most fearful wrongs and indignities since the war, 
and the Negro’s disfranchisement by violence, intimidation, and 
fraud cheats the whole country as well as the emancipated Race. 


The New York Press: 


Is the North content to consent to this? Is the civil compact 
of majority rule to be ignored in most of ‘the Southern States ? 
Is the Negro to be politically abandoned, and yet left with his 
rapidly-increasing offspring to count one each in the census re- 
turn, when the distribution of representatives in Congress comes 
up for discussion. next winter? These are questions which the 
people of this country are now facing. 


2. The calm, resolute spirit of the North encounters the wild, 
reckless expressions of the South with cool, convincing logic 
and the philosophy of right and fairness. 


The Brooklyn Times: 


The Negroes will stay here, and they will be protected in the 
exercise of their rights. It is a difficult problem, but American 


statesmanship has confronted and overcome problems even more 
difficult. 


The Independent ‘ 


The Senator’s solution of the problem lies in the single word 
justice, which means to treat the colored man as a citizen, possess- 
ing the same inalienable rights that belong to the white race. 
The sooner southern whites come to this conclusion the better for 
themselves and the whole country. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch : 


This is the beginning of the final contest, unless the utterances 
of the administration are meaningless and the accord between 
them and Senator Ingalls’s speech accidental. The conflict is 
likely to be the most important since the crop from like seeds was 
harvested upon bloody fields twenty-five years ago. 


The Toledo Blade: 


It is a grave truth that the whites of the South are dweiling 
above a volcano. With any other race than the African the 
country would have been deluged with blood long ago; and it is 
not expected that even the blacks in the Southern States will sub- 
mit indefinitely to the denial of rights accorded them every-where 
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else in the Union. Nor is it to be supposed that the people of all 
the other States will continue to allow a white partisan minority 
to give to one political party a strength to which it is not entitled 
in the House of Representatives and in the Electoral College 
through the systematic silencing of a Race vote. 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: 


Senator Ingalls believes that the only plan which will assure 
the enduring peace and prosperity of the South, and reconcile it 
with the genius of American institutions, is that it should do full 
and impartial justice to the Negro. And this i is, and it must be, 
the only true solution of the Race problem. There is no use of 
temporary expediencies while the great wrong endures. 


II].—Scumaune ve Waar may BE Farrty Depvcep From THESE 
Press STATEMENTS. 


1. It may be safely assumed that the press voices the 
popular ideas upon this subject. It is not usual for secular 
journals to run ahead of the people who sustain such journals. 
The press, as a rule, follows in the wake of popular move- 
ments. It does not lead in the van of great social and political 
changes. 

2. Necessity is pleaded for “asserting and maintaining white 
supremacy against any majority, however great, of Negroes.” 
This is a most specious and yet a most dangerous plea. If this 
plea be admitted as just, then in all cases when the necessity 
may be alleged as existing, or even as suspected or feared to 
exist, our Republican form of “government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people ” is a dead failure. It is then a 
government of the white minority against the black majority. 
It is revolution. Persistence in it means anarchy, despotism, 
and destruction of the public peace and safety. 

3. The purpose is declared of controlling the Negro votes or 
suppressing them altogether. Having so distinctly avowed this 
in the quotations cited, further proof is needless. 

4. It is admitted that each of these modes of disposing of the 
Negroes’ votes is alike adopted in the South. 

5. In the attempted disruption of the nation by secession it 
was the hope and the boast of the leaders of that movement 
that the South would be a solid unit, while the North would be 
divided. That hope was proved vain. 

If the hope is indulged that in this new form of lawless 
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usurpation and violence the North will either acquiesce or will 
be divided, that hope will be equally vain. To fire the South- 
ern heart against Northern fanaticism and abolitionism, doleful 
jeremiads about the perils 01 the whites from the insurrection 
of the slaves were freely used before secession. The New 
Republic, it will be observed, was to rest on slavery as its 
corner-stone. Those fears were shown to be groundless, as the 
fears now conjured against Negro supremacy will be. All this 
agitation throughout the nation is the least aggressive and 
disturbing and mischievous part of the expression of what lies 
deeper—two civilizations, diverse and antagonistic, existing in 
this nation, and which express themselves in their own respective 
forms. The more pronounced and characteristic manifestation 
of this fact is seen in the South in midnight Kuklux riders, 
in the free use of the deadly rifle, shooting down colored voters 
and others to scare away the blacks from the polls, in some 
eases shooting them down in cold blood unless they will promise 
not to vote; in registration laws and poll-taxes, and in voting 
precincts so arranged that the blacks would be unable, for want 
of time, to vote; in tissue ballots, in destroyed ballot-boxes, 
with their tickets, in defrauding the blacks of their wages by 
the device of orders on stores for goods, and by mortgaging 
the crops before they were raised, thus keeping them in vassal- 
age; in systematically parading the crimes of colored persons 
and withholding those of white felons. One would think from 
reading the Southern papers that a rising of blacks was always 
imminent, and yet when these reports are analyzed the killed 
are always the blacks. The whites are uninjured. 

The rapes, arson, and murders, to judge from the Southern 
press, are always by the blacks, and dearly are they expiated. 
Danville, Copiah, Washington County, Tex.; New Orleans, 
South Carolina, and the congressional committees, as to these 
and other like violent measures, are in proof of the truth of these 
general statements of the condition of things in the South. The 
“ Testimony on the Alleged Election Outrages in Texas, reported 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
of the United States,” fills a stout octavo book of eight hundred 
pages. It shows that citizens were terrorized, defrauded, and 
driven from the State by the unendurable proscription and 
barbarity inflicted upon them. 
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IV.—IrreconcinasLe Exvements or Nationa Lire. 

All this reveals the presence in our national life of two ad- 
verse, irreconcilable civilizations. It discloses a conflict which 
must necessarily proceed until one or the other of these forms 
of social and civil life is displaced and superseded by its op- 
posite. My. Lincoln, in his great debate with Mr. Douglas, 
said the nation could not exist half free and half slave; and so 
as to these adverse forms of civilizations, one of them must go 
down. Combine a fluid alkali and a fluid acid, and effervescence 
is inevitable. Effect the combination in an insensible vessel 
and the suddenly expanding bubbles will overfiow; but no 
other nor more serious result will happen. The vessel will not 
be hurt nor incommoded. If the combination be made within 
the body of a living human being much internal suffering and 
strangulation, and perhaps peril, of life may ensue. This illus- 
trates what has been going forward in our country for the last 
twenty-seven years; indeed, what has existed here from the 
beginning of our national life. Two civilizations, totally unlike 
and almost as adverse as the two chemical substances named, 
have been commingled. , 

Long prior to the civil war the conflict was going on—in less 
pronounced form—as Nullification, which Andrew Jackson, 
then president, met and squelched with his characteristic firm- 
ness. And again in religious bodies having a national extension, 
as the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist Churches, these 
growing demands and the intolerance of slavery caused at first 
violent commotion and then sectional disruption. 

During the antebellum period men who dared to be out- 
spoken for freedom received the blows and the bullets of the 
brutal spirit of slavery, as Sumner in the United States Senate, 
and Lovejoy in Alton. Then came the rent National Demo- 
eratic Convention, the nominations of Breckenridge and Lane 
as the slavery candidates for president and vice-president and 
of Douglas and Stephens as the alternate democratic candidates, 
and the election of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin as 
the more pronounced representatives of freedom; then seces- 
sion, then civil war, gigantic, protracted through five dreadful 
years, and costing billions of treasure and many scores of thou- 
sands of precious lives. 


The civilization of the South, founded upon slavery, or 
44—-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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molded by it, could not at once let go. It continued after the 
war. It still lingers in the land of its birth. It has many feat- 
ures quite dissimilar from those in the North. 

1. Education was restricted to the few in the South. Plant- 
ers’ children and the children of wealthy families were educated 
in the best schools the South afforded, as far as those schools 
could carry them, and then finished in the higher institutions of 
the North or in those of Europe. The basis was laid and the 
bias given in the schools of that section, so that the after-touches 
could not remove, if at all modify, the earlier inclinations. As 
for the slaves, the law made it criminal to teach them to read. 
The “poor white trash” received, as a rule, a very small modi- 
eum of “school larnin,” and many of them none at all. 

2. The local education furnished by the surroundings was 
never lost. It tinged the thought and tinctured the prejudices 
so contracted. It never was accustomed to what is so usual in 
the North, to hear the officiating minister pray for the nation 
and for its president. 

On the contrary, the Monroe resolutions, in Virginia and 
Kentucky advocating State sovereignty, were inculeated in 
every speech they heard on the hustings from year to year and 
from one canvass to another. The sectional prejudices remained 
long after the war; and, so far as many of the women of the 
South are concerned, for a generation they have taught their 
children to hate the North and revile it. The school-books, 
too, have been mutilated to eliminate true statements as to the 
causes of the caste upheaval. 

This condition affects nearly one fourth the area of the Re- 
public, 804,000 square miles, and 18,500,000 of the people. 
Six and a half millions of these are Negroes, who have either 
themselves been slaves or who are descended from ex-slaves. 
In this section is three fourths of the illiteracy of the nation. 
There are two million voters in the United States who can 
neither read nor write. One and a half millions of these are 
in the South, and seven hundred and fifty thousand of them are 
whites. Taking the statistics as to illiteracy among all classes 
in the South, the figures are startling indeed : 

Total illiterates in sixteen Southern States, of ten years and over: 


EE EATERS RE Le ORD LIPS. 1,672,946 
RE gg Natale Sai: Heat BPA 3,042,435—4,715,381 
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V.—Conpemnatory Oprnions. 


Let us note what is said on these facts by distinguished cit- 
izens, both as divines and publicists. 
Joseph Cook says: 


The supreme crime at the South to-day is the nullification of 
National and State laws intended to protect the colored voter, 
while the crime of the North is political indifference to this state 
of affairs. The party in power fails to fulfill its pledges in respect 
to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. It is the fate of 
hot climes to have always on their hands a Race and an industrial 
problem. The cancer of caste ever clings to the tropic of Cancer. 
Climate, color, indolence, caste, greed, poverty, illiteracy, barbar- 
ism, isolation, and impurity cause this state of affairs, 


Speaker Reed, of the Ilouse of Representatives, in an address 
in Pittsburg, April 26, says: 


It is known to every body that the South denies that cheating is 
part and parcel of their elections, It is equally known to every 
bets that that denial is not true. The South has passed through 
many stages. The Kuklux first deployed its midnight terrors to 
intimidate voters. Then came the midnight shootings and harry- 
ings; then the bull-dozing and the driving of the Negro politicians 
into the woods in the darkness of the night. At present the mur- 
ders have mostly passed away, and the terrorizing and the mid- 
night marauders, Ballot-box stuffing and cheating in the count 
have taken their places. Throughout all this variety of wicked- 
ness I call upon you to note one singular fact—that while it existed 
every one of these crimes against the government was most sol- 
emnly denied by Southern press and Southern people. No man 
denies them to-day. 


President Harrison, April 24, addressed an Executive order 
to the Attorney-General which includes these statements : 


I have had frequent occasions during the last six months to 
confer with you in reference to the obstructions offered in the 
counties of Leon, Gadsden, Madison, and Jefferson, in the State 
of Florida, to the execution of the process of the courts of the 
United States. It is not necessary to say more of the situation 
than that the officers of the United States are not suffered freely 
to exercise their lawful functions, This condition of things can- 
not be longer tolerated. . .. You will assure the officers of the 
law, and those who have foolishly and wickedly thought to set the 
law at defiance, that every resource lodged with the Executive by 
the Constitution and the laws will, as the necessity arises, be em- 
ployed to make it safe and feasible to hold a federal commission 
and to execute the duties it imposes. 
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VI.—Tue Past a ‘Disaprorntrna Recorp. 

The retrospect for the most part is saddening; it is a record 
of disappointed expectations. For twenty-five years recon- 
struction has been progressing, though very slowly. Ex-rebel 
States have been rehabilitated. They are represented in the 
United States Congress, and still the elements there are repel- 
lent and belligerent. IJlarmony, so long hoped for, comes not. 
The people of the South do not acquiesce pleasantly in the re- 
sults of the war. Dy violence and terror and fraud the ballot of 
the blacks is prevented from being cast; or, if cast, it is not 
truthfully counted and recorded. This is true in large areas. 

The Freedman is oppressed in his wages. In many instances 
his condition is even more unsatisfactory and his support more 
precarious than they were when he was in slavery. Almost 
impatiently has the coming of a brighter dawn been awaited. 
Doubtless it will come. But the chariot-wheels which are to 
bring it are turning very slowly. 

The causes which led the Southern people into secession and 
rebellion are still alive and active: they are the different po- 
litical theories held in the two sections of the country, and 
which are still potent. The Southern leaders regarded personal 
labor as a degradation, and the black man’s normal position as 
one of subjection and toil. 

The peculiar political notions prevalent in the South, as to 
State rights being paramount to those of the nation, had much 
influence in preparing the people there for secession, and in 
making them willing to be organized into military forces against 
the United States. 

The education of the Southern whites, except those of the 
wealthier class, was sadly lacking, while that of the blacks, as 
we have seen, was forbidden and altogether prevented. 

These conditions made the wealthy and the slave-holders the 
natural leaders of the people and the formers and wielders of 
public opinion. Hence the Southern masses were drawn into 
secession without difficulty by those who were thus naturally 
and inevitably their leaders. The same class Jead in the pres- 
ent system of terrorism and fraud. These and kindred facts 
are in explanation of the slowness of reconstruction. 

Color caste is another hinderance to the pacification of the 
Southern people and to the orderliness of the communities 
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resident in that section. It will delay pacification, but it ean- 
not prevent its ultimate sway. Tradition says, that at whatever 
time in the day the snake is killed his tail does not die until 
sunset. The tradition is probably not strictly nor always true. 
Yet it is a fact that the snake’s tail wiggles longer after death 
than the head end of the snake, and that it is longer in dying 
than the rest of the reptile. Color caste may be compared to 
the tail of slavery, and which, true to the tradition, makes its 
contortions long after slavery itself is dead. Color caste sur- 
vives the death of slavery longer in this country than in some 
others. It isnow twenty-seven years since slavery expired in this 
Republic. Yet this tail-end relic is still a very lively corpse. 

In the British West Indies, thirty-five years after slavery was 
abolished, there was almost no color caste at all. The great 
bulk of the population were blacks and mulattoes. In an enn- 
meration in Jamaica, in 1871, the total population was given at 
506,154, of whom 13,101 were whites, 100,346 colored or mu- 
lattoes, and 393,000 blacks. The census of 1881 showed a de- 
crease of whites of 6} per cent. and a large increase of colored 
and blacks. The total population was 585,000, of whom 12,315 
were whites, 128,468 mulattoes—an increase of 28 per cent.; 
444,214 were blacks—an increase of 16 per cent. 

Colored men and black men for the more part filled the 
offices. They were justices and judges, sheriffs, constables, po- 
licemen, lawyers, preachers, doctors, editors, merchants, farm- 
ers, and manufacturers. Side by side they walked and rode. 
In business and in civil life, in social and in church life, they 
mingled freely. They intermarried. They sat in the same 
pews, belonged to the same church, read and sung from thie 
same book. The West India slaves, when emancipated, were 
far lower in the scale of civilization than the slaves in our 
country were when freed. 

The blacks in Jamaica were far more averse to the mulattoes 
than they were to the whites. There were more marriages of 
whites and full-blood Negroes than of whites and colored and 
than of blacks and colored. 

Quite as generally as the whites and the mulattoes, the blacks, 
both men and women, held office and occupied positions of in- 
fluence and places of honor. Very many of them were liberally 
educated and accomplished, filling with eminent success high 
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social and professional positions, as doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
manufacturers, and /ittérateurs. 

For three years I sat under the ministry of Rev. Samuel 
Smythe, a Wesleyan preacher and a member of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference. Ilis complexion and features were quite 
African. He was one of the preachers on the Kingston circuit. 
I never heard him preach a sermon below the average of ser- 
mons in this or in any country. He was original, logical, 
imaginative, eloquent. 

Rev. Edward Fraser, a native Wesleyan preacher, and quite 
dark, was a man of superior pulpit and platform power. Forty 
years ago he charmed thousands in Exeter Hall by his match- 
less eloquence. Mr. Nathan and Mr. Burke were fine criminal 
lawyers of wide and lucrative practice. Mr. Hill, colored, was 
an eminent naturalist and writer. 

In 1716 Francis Williams, a free Negro, graduated from 
Cambridge University. He excelled as a scholar and a teacher, 
and he was also a poet of recognized ability. 

Different conditions existing in our country will make color 
caste more tenacious of life among us than it was in the British 
colonies. 

The freedom of our political life and movement; the exist- 
ence of State laws and local governments reflecting the senti- 
ments of those who were slave-holders—the close balancing of 
the two great political parties of the country—and the bid 
which one of these parties seems to make for the colored vote, 
and the other party for the Southern white vote—and espe- 
cially the illiteracy of large masses of colored and white citi- 
zens, are factors which lave kept alive and made irritating the 
Race problem. 

The intensity and fierceness of this feeling against the Negro 
can hardly be credited. Systematic and effectual and prevalent 
fraud at elections is the rule. If the Negro protests and insists 
on his right to vote and to have his vote connted, he is shot; 
and for fear he will come to the polls and vote, some are shot 
before election, to impress them with a wholesome fear of the 
white elector. The colored people are punished, terrorized, and 
robbed of their wages. They are persecuted, hunted down, and 
wronged. In Barnwell County, S. C., eight Negroes were 
taken out of jail by lynchers and shot in cold blood. Later, 
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a Negro, whose offense was stealing some clothes, was taken 
from the hands of officers and tied to a tree. The executioner 
then made a long prayer. As he uttered the pious Amen at the 
close he lifted his gun and deliberately blew his victiim’s head 
off. Nor is this prejudice confined to the late slave States. It 
prevails in some of the Northern States. In Springfield, O., 
the school board refused to permit a colored lady pupil, whose 
qualifications except as to color were adequate, to enter the 
normal or high school. 

In Alton, Ill., where fifty years ago Lovejoy’s newspaper 
office was four times wrecked and Lovejoy himself was at last 
killed, because he was an abolitionist, a Race war is in progress 
in the publie schools. It is stated that “at the forenoon recess 
the colored children were attacked by the whites and driven off 
the ground. They did not return through the day. Many of 
the whites and blacks have armed themselves with revolvers.” 
A colored grand army post is organized in the South, and at 
once there is a general ferment. 

Of the Alton disturbance the St. Louis Republic says: 
“Tt would be far better to have no public schools in upper 
Alton than a school where white girls are forced into associa- 
tion with Negro boys. Such association is against the public 
welfare.” 

The latest phases of this terrible Race prejudice are, a propo- 
sition deliberately made in the United States Senate to trans- 
port all the Negroes to Africa, and movements looking to the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, which was intended to 
secure to the colored man his civil rights, 

But this tail-end relic of slavery will die in this country. It 
is the work of all churches and societies to educate the illiterate 
masses of the South—alike the white and colored—until color 
caste shall be relegated to the hell whence it came. 


VII._—Prosiem to BE SoLveD IN THE Untrep States. 


The diffienlt problem of equal rights will be solved upon our 
soil. As certainly as the African was cast into the degradation 
entailed by slavery he shall rise. He will vindicate his man- 
hood. He will deserve and command tlie respect and justice 
of his white fellow-citizens. : 

Education in all lines for the illiterate, black and white alike; 
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a free infusion of Christian ideas; the influx of wisely directed 
capital and enterprise; elevated piety, and habits of thrift and 
labor, will effect much in producing a brighter and more prom- 
ising state of things for the South. 

Ignorance must be removed. Prejudice must be disarmed by 
free intercourse with those of other sections. Emulation must 
be kindled. The churches are to pour their treasures of faith 
and prayer and piety and loyalty and money into the Southland 
until her wildernesses shall blossom as the rose and shall become 
a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be counted for a forest. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has wisely invested millions of 
dollars in that section in aid for the black and white people of 
the South. She may not slacken her hand. The influence of our 
Church there is, in many ways, of vital importance, patriotically 
as well as otherwise. Including the three lines of our service, 
missionary, church extension, and educational, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has laid down from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, 

Senator Ingalls, in his latest utterances on the Negro question, 
gives the following figures of the money spent on Negro missions, 
Since 1862 there has been given for the education of the enfran- 
chised slaves, through the American Missionary Society, $10,000,- 
000; through the Methodist Society, $2,250,000; through the 
Baptist Society, $2,000,000; through the Presbyterian Society, 
$1,600,000, and not less than $1,000,000 from other sources; in 
all about $17,000,000 from the North. The Catholics also have 
interested themselves in the problem. Bishop Vaughan, of Sal- 
ford, in Lancashire, England, has formed an organization espe- 
cially directed toward the improvement of the colored people of 
the South, and at the Plenary Council of the Catholic Church, 
held at Baltimore five years ago, it was decided to establish a 
seminary, where the Bishop has now forty clergymen educating 
to assist in evangelizing and training them in all the functions and 
duties of good citizenship, 


The Senator is under rather than over in his figures, unless 
they are strictly confined to educational movements. In Chiis- 
tianizing and church propagating movements to these figures 
should be added at least $10,000,000, 


Late and reliable statistics on the subject show that “in the 
South there are now 16,000 colored teachers, 1,000,000 pupils, 
17,000 in the male and female high schools, and 8,000,000 wor- 
shipers in the churches There are 60 normal schools, 50 colleges 
and: universities, 25 theological seminaries. They pay taxes on 
nearly $2,000,000 worth of property; this is in the Southern States, 
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which, if including the Northern States, would double the prop- 
erty valuation. his is a wonderful showing for the race.” 


VIIL.—Rer.ecrions on tar Forrecoina SraremMents. 

A few general reflections in review of the whole subject are 
submitted : 

1. The Race problem will find its solution in God’s good time. 
Time is a great solvent. Under God’s providential hand the 
now discordant elements will gradually assimilate politically, 
commercially, and industrially. The social question will settle 
itself as between the Races as it now does among whites of dif- 
ferent types of culture and refinement. 

Thirty-eight years after emancipation in Jamaica Frederick 
Douglas was in that island making observations on this subject. 
At my instance he attended a service in Wesley Chapel, in 
Kingston, where he saw in the same pew, here and there, parents 
of diverse colors sitting at opposite ends, with their children 
between them of all shades of mahogany. All through the 
chapel, where two thousand people were present, blacks and 
whites and colored frecly commingled. He afterward stated 
his great pleasure in seeing the absence of friction and division, 
and that “there was not the smell of color caste about it.” 

2. From the facts shown in this paper it is obvious that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the South has been an important 
and helpful factor in laying the basis for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of the colored people, and their peaceful relations at no 
remote day with their white fellow-citizens. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been the good Samaritan toward those 
battered, stripped, and wounded specimens of humanity. The 
wise liberality of that Church in all its lines of le!lpfulness, 
missionary, church extension, and education, is fully vindicated 
by the grand rtsults attained. The motive is still urgent to 
continue and increase its good-doing in these lines. 

3. The motive to all this good-doing is not only that of self- 


preservation for our national liberties and blessings and our 
political safety and integrity, but also to save men’s souls and 
elevate them in the scale of intelligence and virtue. 
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Arr, V.—THE PULPIT MIRRORED FROM TITE PEW, 
Tue attitude of “the pulpit” toward “the pew” is naturally 
and justly that of superiority but not of domination, and the 
posture of “the pew ” with regard to “the pulpit ” should cor- 
respondingly be that of docility without obsequiousness, On 
the other hand, their mutual relations require co-operation in 
every respect and in each effort, and in order to this result it is 
proper, indeed it is needful, that they should thoroughly under- 
stand each other and be fully agreed on all essential points. In 
the absence of this accord there would be a lack of that intelli- 
gent and cordial sympathy which is as necessary to the moral 
support and spiritual encouragement of the preacher as it is to 
the personal benefit and religious usefulness of the hearer. The 
speaker who is not apprised of the preferences and wants of his 
audience cannot, except by accident and partially, meet them 5 
and, reciprocally, the congregation that listens with prejudice 
and preoccupation will not appreciate or improve upon the 
wisest lessons or the most earnest appeals. This much at least, 
however, any candid and thoughtful occupant of the pulpit will 
concede, as every conscientious and diligent tenant of the pew 
will feel, that the best hour of the best day of the week devoted 
to the solemn privilege of expounding and enforcing, of learn- 
ing and applying, sacred truth ought to command the highest 
skill and the warmest zeal of him who professes to teach and 
exhort, in order to deserve the profoundest reverence and the 
closest heed of those who place themselves in the position of 
pupils and practicers. It is in vain for the preacher to find 
fault with the people for not paying attention to his message if 
it be frothy in itself or if it be feebly and coldly delivered. 
The more he scolds at them the less will they care for him, 
and he may blame himself at last for empty seats and an invi- 
tation to quit. A change of place will make little difference. 
Methodist congregations are very much alike in this matter. 
Nobody likes a dull or commonplace discourse, but every body 
enjoys a lively and fresh one. The thoughts may not always 
be original, but if they are striking and pertinent they will be 
interesting ; the style may not be peculiar, but if it is earnest 
and vigorous it will be impressive; the language may not be 
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clegant or even eloquent, but if correct and simple it will be 
clear and expressive ; the gestures may not be according to any 
standard or manual, but if they are varied and spontaneous 
they will be effective ; the intonations and inflections may not 
be strictly elocutionary, but if they are easy and natural they 
will be pleasing ; the spirit may not be angelic or seraphie, but 
if humane and divine it will be penetrating and powerful. A 
tender tone will melt where vehemence only hardens, and a 
gentle word will win where disputation but alienates. 

Let us first glance at some of the antecedents to suecess in 
the pulpit as to its influence over the pew, and then we will 
more particularly consider its immediate requisites and more 
palpable components. The basis of the clerical position is the 
pastoral office. There is great pertinence in the old plirase 
“the cure of souls,” that is, their care, which designates the re- 
sponsibity and functions of what we Methodists used to call 
“the preacher in charge,” and which survives in the Anglican 
term “the curate.” It is in visiting his people from house to 
house that the preacher gathers his best materials and his high- 
est inspiration for his sermons. He thus knows their cireum- 
stances and their experience personally, and is enabled to adapt 
his ministrations to their wants. More than this, they enlist his 
sympathy, and reciprocally he secures theirs. Dr. Cuyler, in 
his valedictory to his congregation, admirably states this point : 

Pastoral work has always been my passion. It has been my 
rule to know every body in this congregation if possible, and sel- 
dom have I allowed a day to pass without a visit to some of your 
homes. I fancied that you cared more to have a warm-hearted 
pastor than a cold-blooded preacher. To carry out thoroughly a 
system of personal oversight, to visit every family, to stand by 
the beds of the sick and the dying, to put one’s self into sym- 
pathy with aching hearts and bereaved households, is a process 
that has swallowed up time, and I tell you it has strained the 
nerves prodigiously. Costly as the process has been it has paid, 
If I have given sermons to you I have got sermons from you, 
The closest tie that binds us together is the sacred one that has 
been wound around the cribs in your nurseries, the couches in 
your sick chambers, the chairs at your firesides, and even the cof- 
fins that have borne away your precious dead. 


When the preacher ascends the pulpit stairs on Sunday it 
makes a great difference with his auditors whether they have 
met him in the sweet interchange of individual intercourse dur- 
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ing the week or not. To aman whom they have thus learned 
to love personally they will listen as they can to no other. The 
Great Shepherd himself said to his disciples: “ The sheep fol- 
low him, for they know his voice.” And the apostle to the 
Gentiles testified to his converts among the rude Galatians: 
“Tf it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own 
eyes and have given them to me.” It is impossible for any 
preacher endeared and identified thus tenderly to say other 
than acceptable and impressive words to his flock. They must 
come from his own heart and they will go straight and deep to 
their hearts. It is true the itinerancy does not afford so favor- 
able an opportunity for cementing this bond of sympathy as a 
more settled pastorate, but five years, or tliree, or even less is 
long enough, if wisely, diligently, and systematically oecupied, 
to form and rivet very closely these personal and official ties. 
Yet pastoral visitation, if it is to accomplish this valuable resuit, 
must be not mere social gossip, a casual “ dropping in to see 
you,” or accepting an invitation to a tea-party. It is by kind 
and spiritual conversation with each member of the family, by 
earnest interest in their personal welfare, especially their relig- 
ious life, and by the benediction of saintly prayer with them 
that such devotion to their minister is engendered and fostered. 
Let no preacher, however, imagine that mere pastoral labor, 
be it never so thorough and successful, will atone for deficiency 
in pulpit ministrations. It will powerfully supplement and 
enforce his sermons; but as preaching is his main business, and 
all the rest subsidiary, he must give his most careful attention 
to the preparation and delivery of these. Nevertheless, before 
proceeding to this consideration specifically it is well to note 
briefly the collateral parts of divine service as conducted from 
the pulpit, for a failure in them often mars the effect of the 
entire performance. Let us take them up in the order in which 
they usually occur as prescribed in the Discipline. I need say 
but “a word to the wise” on the preliminary matter of the 
preacher's entering the sanctuary punctually, deliberately, and 
in a devout and gentlemanly manner. In such a place the rule 
is imperative, “ Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
The first regular exercise is singing, and as three hymns are 
generally used in the course of the service it becomes impor- 
tant that the minister’s part in their rendering should be well 
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performed. I do not think it necessary to go into the details 
of their selection, or the tunes, etce., to accompany them, 
but shall speak only of the manner of reading them. This is 
too often done in a rapid, indistinct, slovenly way, especially 
with a sing-song emphasis, as if scanning each line. I have fre- 
quently thought, and not unfrequently said, that if the poet 
who wrote the hymn were present he would many a time feel 
like rapping the knuckles of the preacher who murders both its 
beauty and its meaning by reading it without either rhyme or 
reason. If Shakespeare is excusable for giving sharp directions 
to the stage manager or trainer of his performances on the sub- 
ject of rendering his productions properly, surely the pulpit 
ministrator ought at least to acquire and practice the skill of a 
clerk in delivering with due effect the splendid sentiments and 
language of our noble hymnal. It is a shame to have them 
spoiled by a clumsy or careless reader. This is not the time or 
place to give or take lessons on the histrionic art; but every 
public speaker, let me say here once for all, is suicidal who neg- 
lects the study and culture of this most important element of 
esthetics. The same remark applies to the second adjunct in 
divine service, namely, the Scripture lessons; which, instead of 
being illuminated, as they might readily be, by appropriate and 
impressive reading, are very often rattled over without previous 
study or painstaking at the moment. Not to speak of the 
actual misealling or mispronunciation of words, especially 
proper names, very few preachers systematically emphasize the 
suitable syllable or the key-word in a clause; and in a great 
majority of cases the whole affair is done in a school-boy and 
perfunctory manner. I sometimes think, when listening to such 
an infliction, that it is enough to make the bones of Moses and 
David and Isaiah rattle in their graves, if they could hear the 
meaningless way in which their sublime passages are often- 
times read. Let our clerical brethren who are appointed to read 
for us in the churches bear in mind that there are generally 
some persons in their audiences who are competent to detect 
such faults, and are compelled, silently at least, to criticize them ; 
and the mass of the congregation, without being able to give the 
reason, are more or less dissatisfied by the shabby rendition of 
magnificent language. These things are the “ dead flies in the 
ointment,” which scent the “reputation for wisdom and honor.” 
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It is a far graver offense to laymen of good taste to be obliged 
to endure a pulpit reader who does not know or does not care 
to “mind his stops,” or regulate his cadences, than to notice 
whether he has clean linen, smooth hair, or polished boots. 

The remaining collateral branch of pulpit service is prayer ; 

and here what shall we say commensurate to its value? Only 
the Holy Spirit can adequately teach the minister in this part 
of his vocation. I fear that many preachers are, after all, not 
well advised here. Do they sufficiently appreciate the advan- 
tage of preparing the way for and re-enforcing their sermons 
by this powerful ally? Often, as it seems to me, they come 
before God thoughtless, or with ill-arranged petitions; not 
studious of their own wants, or of those of the people whose 
month-piece they are or ought to be. I do not believe in un 
premeditated prayer, at least in public. Ifthe supplicator have 
not dwelt beforehand sufficiently upon the situation to impress 
and fill his soul with deep longings, his utterance will be feeble 
and uncertain, as well as incoherent, and lis whole spirit lan- 
guid and unbelieving. It is those who practice prayer privately 
that are rewarded with fervor publicly. This is indeed a gift, 
an endowment of God; but it is bestowed only upon those who 
seck it, who crave it, who cultivate it. O, how the congrega- 
tion long for it! how they look to the leader to carry them out 
and up on the wings of his devotion to the foot-stool of the 
throne, to the transfiguration summit. No set form of words 
will do this, no elegant rhetoric, or cogent logic, or neat com- 
position. It requires a soul baptized with divine unction, im- 
pelled by intense hungerings and thirstings, sustained by resist- 
less faith, bathed in complete consecration. It is easy to preach, 
certainly it is easy to hear preaching, after such an interview 
with God. Let Moses come down from the mount with his face 
and his heart aglow with divine communion, and his teachings 
will have a power and a pathos not of man or of earth. 

I will now pass over other secondary points, and come at once 
to the main topic, the preaching itself. We shall not in this 
place give a lecture on homiletics, or repeat what we have already 
premised as to the importance of gesture, articulation, or elocn- 
tion in the pulpit. Permit me merely to remark, however, that 
from a pretty wide observation I have come to the conclusion 
that the manner of a sermon has, with an average audience and 
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on ordinary occasions, nearly if not quite as much to do with 
popular success as the matter, and sometimes even more. There 
is generally some one in a congregation capable of appreciating 
sound doctrine and deep thought in the preacher, however de- 
fectively delivered ; but the mass will scarcely listen, and not at 
all comprehend, the best discussion of a theme unless pleasantly 
presented and simply elucidated. Faults of voice and expres- 
sion will be sure to displease most hearers ; and hence I might 
urge these details most earnestly and at length upon the 
attention of preachers. But I shall hasten to more essential 
things, and especially fulfill my task of indicating, as near as I 
may, what sort of preaching, as to its subjects and contents, I 
have found most helpful, and believe the people generally need 
and wish. This paper is not entitled “The preaching for the 
times,” because, according to my observation and opinion, it is 
substantially the preaching demanded at all times and by all 
sensible persons. Human nature is very much alike always and 
every-where ; and the vital truths of the Bible, of God, and of 
man, remain unchanged. Piety is always the same, and relig- 
ious experience varies only on tle surface in different ages, 
persons and circumstances. The most learned and cultured 
congregations are by no means the hardest to suit, nor the easiest 
to win to Christ. In the Church the rich and the poor meet 
together on a common spiritual plane ; and the same nutriment 
is adapted to the souls of both, as is food to their bodies. We 
will therefore lay aside all such conventional and artificial dis- 
tinctions, and speak of the preaching adapted to men as men, 
and to souls as such. We may thus greatly narrow the discus- 
sion, and fortunately the essential points are few and simple. 
In the first place, then, I lay down the principle that true 
preaching must be based on doctrine. There is nowadays a 
great ado made in certain quarters against this as too abstract, 
tvo intellectual, too stringent. Something like the old sophism 
is frequently revived, to the effect that it matters little what 
aman believes, provided he feels right and does right. But 
no one can be correct in sentiment or conduct who is not first 
correct in opinion, Christian men are not to act from impulse, 
at least merely or of themselves, but from conviction, and that 
of adivine origin. Preaching is very largely teaching, and this 
is in pursuance of the great commission from the Master, 
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Matt. xxviii, 19. The apostles, especially Paul, constantly insist 
upon sound doctrine as the basis of genuine religion. Without 
this piety degenerates into pietism and then into fanaticism, 
and sanctity into sanctimony and so into hypocrisy. The only 
internal safeguard from this continual tendency of human nature 
to revert to its original selfishness and perversity is the puri- 
fying and elevating influence of the Holy Spirit, and the only 
external security is the Dible, understood in its true import. 
Hence the pre-eminent fitness of the exhortation in the pastoral 
epistles, * Preach the word.” This is the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the most, I may say the sole, efficient weapon in the 
hands of the servant of God for battling with Satan and con- 
quering man. An intimate acquaintance with Scripture truth 
is an inexhaustible fund for the preacher, of which the people 
will never tire. From this treasury the scribe well instructed 
for the kingdom of God may bring forth freely, and at all times, 
things new and old. The pulpit, I repeat, is mainly to teach, 
but it is to impart religious information ; not science, not phi- 
losophy, not metaphysics. These are all good in their place, 
but a sermon cannot be made out of them. Laymen ean get 
them better out of books and on week-days. They do not 
want them from the preacher nor on Sunday. They come to 
church in order to hear the Gospel, and they are justly disap- 
pointed if they do not get it. Nothing can or ought to com- 
pensate them for the absence of evangelical, spiritual trath— 
plain, simple, heart-searching, mind-enlightening, soul-saving. 
Jaded with worldly cares, weary of secular concerns, ill at ease 
oftentimes with themselves and anxious to find the path of 
return to their heavenly Father’s blessing, they present them- 
selves in the pew and ask only how they .may refresh their 
spirits from the wells of salvation, how they may regain the 
peace that Jesus promised as the legacy of his followers, how 
they may recruit their moral strength for the conflicts and 
duties of life, how they may more securely and more amply 
lay up treasure in heaven, how they may more fully fit their 
souls for the immortal state. IJlas the preacher nothing fresh 
and pertinent to tell them upon these eternal themes; nothing 
encouraging and stimulating to say about these vital interests ? 
Ah, he can never exhaust such topics, nor weary his flock in 
discoursing upon them. What a mistake to suppose that bril- 
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iant essays, fine-spun theorizing, learned discussion, can ap- 
pease the moral hunger or allay the spiritual thirst of a 
Christian soul! These are but husks that the worldly swine 
may eat, compared with the viands of the gospel feast. O 
brother, store your own mind full with the precious thoughts 
of the Bible, the glorious discoveries of devout meditation and 
divine communing, the ravishing foretastes of heaven which 
the Spirit reveals to those who humbly and earnestly seek 
them, and then you will not lack loaves of the bread of life, 
which you may break to famishing mortals. Believe me, there 
is a vast field here for you to explore and to explain, and that 
your auditors, be they courtly or rustic, be they wealthy or in- 
digent, be they scholarly or unlettered, will alike be able and 
glad to follow you over it, and will equally gather its beauty, 
its fragrance, and its fruit. 

I need not say that I commend all diligence and acquire- 
ments of a literary sort, nor that I presuppose every reasonable 
effort on the part of the preacher to ascertain, elicit, and exhibit 
the fresh as well as the mature results of professional skill and 
attainment. Let him, moreover, be original and profound, if 
he may, in his materials and in their arrangement and manage- 
ment. Let him also be as polished as possible in his diction, 
his style, and elocution. He will be none too efficient or at- 
tractive with all these helps. But it is not given to many to 
excel in these particulars, Few can be orators; seldom has a 
Chrysostom, a Massillon, a Whitefield, or a Summertield ap- 
peared. Ordinary talents are the lot of most men in any sphere. 
But they need not on that account be useless or inefficient. If 
God has called a man to preach he has endowed him at least 
with a clear head, a fair share of common sense, and a reason- 
able degree of public delivery. With these and the unction of 
the Holy Spirit, superadded to a sound conversion, he ought to 
be able to make the great lessons of divine truth plain and for- 
cible to the minds and consciences of his fellow-men. If he 
finds that he cannot, he should resign his commission and retire 
to the private ranks. The pulpit is no place for dolts or weari- 
some talkers who say nothing worth hearing, or every thing in 
so prosy a manner that nobody is interested. 

In the second place, preaching, in order to be effective, must 
at the same time be emotional ; it should appeal to the sensi- 
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bilities no less than to the intellect. Human depravity is chiefly 
moral, and here is the sphere of the new creation. “ With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness,” and Christian faith is 
not simply a conviction of the judgment, but a feeling of trust 
in the personal Saviour. This is pre-eminently a characteristic 
of Methodist experience, and our people justly cherish it. Our 
pulpits must conform to it and foster it or our pews will 
repudiate them. No icicle corruscations of fancy or genius, 
however brilliant, will attract and hold a genuine Methodist 
audience. The warm breath of a true religious experience 
alone can melt and vitalize the sinner’s heart and elicit the 
fraternization of the saint. It is not necessary for the preacher 
to narrate the details of his individual outward career or in- 
terior history ; but he must have a fund of personal and heart-felt 
particulars in the deep things of God that shall inspire and 
suggest and corroborate his descriptions and delineations of such 
facts and principles and conclusions, or he will teach with in- 
distinctness and exhort with hesitation. Positive statements 
alone, whether of opinion, or duty, or privilege, will avail 
to give force and fervor to his utterances. Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned, and the spiritually minded only can 
adequately expound them. He must himself walk closely and 
humbly with God, and then endeavor to lead his hearers in the 
same path by portraying and feelingly drawing, rather than 
urging, them by a tender sympathy and a loving interest in 
their real happiness and welfare. If the blessedness of inward 
holiness, and the substantial joys of divine communion, and the 
rapturous prospects of immortal glory which the true saint 
experiences were more fully and appreciatively dwelt upon in 
the pulpit by preachers deeply swayed by their power, and con- 
sumed by intense passion to impart the same bliss to others, 
and if this were done in however plain and simple words, albeit 
aglow with divine love and blazing with disinterested philan- 
thropy, it could not but produce immediate and overwhelming 
effect. Human nature, even of the hardest mold, could not 
resist it, much less would a Christian or a Methodist audience 
fail to respond most enthusiastically to it. Brethren of the 
ministry, do not distrust the laity ; they are burning with eager- 
ness to have you lead them forward to all good achievement 
both within and without. You hold them in your hands to 
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fashion as you will, and you have yourselves to blame if they 
are not what you wish or what the Master demands. “ Like 
priest, like people,” is an old proverb that still holds true. The 
pulpit cannot evade the responsibility for the pew. 

To sum up, therefore, the preaching for the present times, 
for all time, ought to be at once doctrinal and practical. Every 
sermon should have both these elements, well-balanced and 
aptly commingled. Above all, Christ is to be set forth in it as 
the grand idea and outcome of the whole. If the pulpit do 
not bring the pew to him, it is recreant to its highest trust and 
fails in its chief value. Toomuch emphasis cannot be laid upon 
this thought. It must be present every moment, and uppermost 
as well as deepest in the mind, heart, and words of the preacher, 
if he would be a faithful and successful servant of his Lord. 

In conclusion, allow me to volunteer a piece of advice to my 
fellow laymen, on Whose behalf I here venture to speak. It 
is our duty and privilege to stay up the hands and the heart of 
our pastor in the pulpit as well as elsewhere. Let us not be 
content with caring pecuniarily and socially for the support and 
comfort of himself and his family, but let us also give him the 
still higher joy of seeing that we appreciate and promote all 
his labors and efforts. Especially let us aid him in his preaching 
by our presence, our sympathy, our prayers, our attention, and, 
above all, by our abstinence from severe criticism, whether 
private or public. It is in our power to cripple or to strengthen 
him. Many a minister of moderate ability is made mighty by 
the co-operation of his people. ° If he have faults (and who has 
not‘) do not aggravate them by censure. Think only of his 
excellences, overlooking deficiencies. For better or for worse, 
he is your preacher for the year at all events, and it is wise in 
you to make the most of him. That must be a poor sermon 
indeed in which there is not something good. Very few dis- 
courses, I am persuaded, in Methodist pulpits certainly, have 
not in them one glimpse of Christ, one saving truth, one pious 
impulse. Avail yourselves of that and you can afford to forget 
all the rest. If you do remember any thing else, it shows at 
least that he has not spoken in vain. 
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Arr. VL—NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON. 

Frew movements in modern Christianity have in them greater 
significance than the idea of a National University; few are so 
aftiuent in prospective blessings to our revered Church ; few are 
of richer promise for the Protestant faith ; and none are more 
conducive to the integrity and perpetuity of the civil institu- 
tions of the Republic. Its far-reaching beneficence no man can 
measure. The idea is not new. It was a favorite purpose with 
Washington, who, at the beginning of the nation, recommended 
the establishment of such an institution to Congress. In his 
last message he used these significant words : 

Such an institution would secure the assimilation of the prin- 
ciples, opinions, and manners of our countrymen by the common 
education of a portion of our youth from every quarter. ... The 
more homogeneous our citizens can be made in these particulars 
the greater will be the prospect of a permanent union... . Its 
desirableness was so constantly increased with every new view I 


have taken of the subject that I cannot omit the opportunity of 
once for all recalling your attention to it. 


In his last will it was found he had made provision for such 
an institution, showing how near to his heart lay the great enter- 
prise. Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams recommended it, Madison twice pleading for its in- 
auguration. The increasing years have only made stronger the 
conviction, until now, just one hundred years after the recom- 
mendation of Washington, our own honored Bishop Hurst be- 
gins the great undertaking. Nor has he begun an hour too 
soon ; for the work so nobly done by the Church in educational 
fields demands the University for its completion. It will har- 
monize our previous action, giving coherence, form, and unity 
to the whole. Providing an outlet for thought, it will lead the 
youth from the primary school to the highest institution. Our 
intermediate schools are efficient but not succursal. Our colleges 
are doing excellent work, but they are not affiliated. Our edu- 
cational system is simply chaotic. We are rich in lower forms, 
out of which the higher can be developed, for the university 
only begins where the college ends. It is only the evolution of 
the higher out of the lower; as the University of Paris, the 
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alma mater of the modern university, was but the federation of 
several colleges into one, and called a school of all sciences. 

The confusion of our work will be resolved into order, and 
the suppression of abnormal developments add efficiency to the 
academy and seminary and college. The relation of our varied 
schools will adjust themselves to this new work, and the injury 
done to secondary education by its isolation will be remedied ; 
the lower, containing as in a germ all that is latent in the high- 
est, will find its completion in the University. The condition 
of the American college is provisional ; it is above the gymna- 
sium ; it is below the university. It needs just such a foundation 
as the Church now proposes. The project will relieve our colleges 
that are now compelled to do university work ; it will strengthen 
every existing foundation, taking its place, not as a rival, but as 
an inspirer of higher training, opening up the highest avenues 
of thought through faculties for post-graduate training and 
original research; thus creating in the minds of the thoughtful 
and studious an intellectual stimulus that will be felt all over 
our land. The peril of the student to rest content in a merely 
secondary training—to specialize too soon—to enter provinces 
of thought suited for a maturer training—will be removed by 
putting before him a curriculum that will arouse his noblest 
ambition and make him dissatisfied with an inferior equipment. 
The unity and completion of our educational work demand this 
new foundation, and the field is open. It is occupied by no 
Church, for even the Catholic university contemplates adding 
an academic department. Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore, is the 
only institution in the land that occupies the field. We have 
many colleges, some bearing the name of university, and par- 
tially doing its work ; others bearing the name of university and 
yet doing only college work: but the university as such does 
not exist. The field is open, and the material is abundant in our 
Church to create it. If our educational work could be organized 
and concentrated in one great center we could accomplish by 
our peculiar polity for the youth of the land untold blessings. In 
the establishment of this new foundation there is the possibility 
of as great a blessing to the Church as has been received through 
our mission work, whose splendid organization is touching the 
ends of the earth. 

We would not depreciate the work of the past; our schools 
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have done their best with their resources, and their influence 
upon the nation has been a great blessing, yielding for leadership 
more than any other Church. But the time has come when 
the college graduate must not be dismissed to higher seats inim- 
ical to our faith, but given within the Church the highest equip- 
ment: when we must crown the good work already done by the 
establishment of a university. 

The intellectual advance of the age demands it. If the hori- 
zon of knowledge widens, our faith must soar higher; if new 
fields of thought be opened, the Church of Christ must enter 
and claim the new culture as the badge and grace of her chil- 
dren: for all treasures of wisdom are but treasure-trove for the 
King whom we serve. The materialism of science must be 
transfigured into spiritual life, and the selfishness of culture be 
transformed into the service of humanity. 

The Church must educate and train the highest manhood. 
Gladly accepting the “collier’s faith” it must not deny the 
scholar’s service, nor allow him to go alone into the deepest 
fields of research. The claim of Christ upon the Church is not 
satisfied when sin only is removed, but when ignorance also is 
banished. The content of the Gospel is not exhausted when 
men are converted; the intellectual gift must be improved 
and be paid back with usury in reverent service. The highest 
mental and spiritual growth must co-ordinate; for the Church 
that keeps its children in its fold until they go forth with their 
best equipment will deserve their highest service. The Church, 
the custodian of knowledge, must ever be the guardian of its 
youth, yielding not only the word of healing and ruling for 
professional life, but going in loving companionship with them 
into the deepest recesses of science and philosophy. 

This University will give the highest intellectual training 
under Christian influence. Within its affiliated colleges will be 
trained men and women who will attain to leadership. Here 
will be gathered those who will go forth girded to redeem hu- 
manity from sin and renew men in holiness, and from out of 
its hallowed walls those who will mold, by a broad and tolerant 
faith, the coming generations of our land. 

The University is a necessity of the Republic. If it were a 
want in Washington’s time, how imperative the necessity at 
this hour! For the very perils foreseen by him are the most 
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dangerous influences that menace the Republic. Our political 
stability is threatened by want of assimilation in citizenship. 

In the nation Church and State are separate. The former is 
neither subordinate nor supreme, but simply separate. The 
State, refusing the function of a teacher of Christianity, makes 
it more imperative upon the Churches of the land to build the 
University. That which the State denies the people must give. 
A greater burden is laid upon the Churches of this nation than 
on any other; but greater privileges come through this imposi- 
tion. We do not deplore this state declination, nor regard it for 
one moment as a denial of the need of religious training. We 
simply accept the fact that the higher equipment should be 
given by theChurch. We want not Italy, in which the Church 
is the school, repeated on our soil; nor France, in which the 
State is the school. In a republic we want no school as a gov- 
ernmental function, for in such case the university would only 
be, as it is in Russia, a department of State, or another name for 
a political instrument. 

Neither do we call the nation godless because her training is 
only for civic virtue; but rejoice in the separation of the func- 
tions of Church and State, and gladly take up as Christians the 
withheld completions of the State. 

The oldest foundation of the Anglo-Saxon family, Oxford, 
has as its motto, Dominus [Uuminatio mea—The Lord is my 
Light; and modern culture finds no higher source of knowledge. 
The founders of the Republic in separating civic and religious 
instruction did not mean to neglect the latter. Knowing by 
sad experience the bitter fruit of the union of the Church and 
State, they wisely separated them, and thus increased the 
efficiency of both. They believed that the duty of the State 
ended when men were trained for civic duty. Its prerogative 
may be taken away, but the Church of Christ, viewing man in 
his relation to all the duties of life, sees in him not only a 
subject of the nation but also a citizen of the commonwealth of 
God, to be disciplined under the cross for lower civic duties as 
well as in holiness and knowledge for the service of God and 
humanity. The Protestant Church of the Republic has ever 
accepted this decision as the best for the people; and at the 
very beginning of the nation planted her colleges, which have 
been the fruitful source of her higher intellectual life, and has 
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no reason now to change her decision or claim for her children 
what was denied their fathers. 

Not only is the University needed, but it is fitting that Meth- 
odism should take the initiative in the great work. Methodism 
is thoroughly American in sympathy, in aspiration, and in spirit. 
Her rise was contemporary with that of the nation, and from 
her birth has held most intimate relations with it. From the 
days of Coke and Asbury, the latter the guest and counselor of 
Washington, until this hour, some of her clergy have been the 
guide of many of her leading men. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was the first Church to send congratulations to the new 
~ Republic, and was unsparing of her blood and treasure to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union. The martyred Lincoln said, 
“The Methodist Episcopal Church sends more soldiers to 
the field, more nurses to the army, and more prayers to 
Heaven than any.” No Church has been more steadfast in 
devotion, more noble in sacrifice, and more worthy of esteem. 
Among her communicants have been some of the most eminent 
families of the nation—from the Livingstons, Bassetts, Henrys, 
Polks, McLeans, and Trimbles, until the Grants, Hayeses, and 
Logans. Its membership is the largest in the nation. It is not 
local, but widely diffused. It is not provincial, but broad and 
tolerant, emphasizing life more than creed. 

It is not foreign in form or composition. In spirit it is 
Christian, but in environment American. It is pre-eminently 
the American Church. In its varied folds it has more children 
of the Anglican Church than its own offspring, the Protestant 
Episcopal ; more children of the Puritans than has the Congre- 
gational, the Church of the pilgrims; and more of the Scotch- 
Trish than has the Presbyterian, the child of the Church of 
Scotland. The children of these churches, denied in forest and 
prairie the ministration of their own altars, found in the earnest 
gospel of the early itinerants a satisfaction for their souls, and 
to-day are the most devoted sons of Wesley. 

There is a providence in the leadership of this Church in the 
Republic, and the very fact that we are at the front in numbers, 
in missions, in education, and in moral reforms, is not only the 
call of God leading us to this new work, but also a prophecy of 
what can be accomplished in it. A nation that has so largely 
accepted the spiritual teachings of the Church will not remove 
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its children from its intellectual training. If the altar of faith 
is accepted the hall of learning will not be neglected. With a 
constituency in the nation exceeding twelve millions of people 
the opening of this University can mean only success. 

We utter it in no spirit of pride, but of devout thankfulness, 
when we say that God has blessed the pioneer Church of the new 
Republic as he has no other. Her spiritual conquests read like a 
romance. In the eighteenth century, according to Mr. Lecky and 
Cardinal Manning, she saved the Anglo-Saxon race from revolt 
against the cross, stemming, with burning words, the tide of infi- 
delity which overthrew throne and altar on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. Her spiritual ministry made the England of to-day. Wesley 
and Fletcher, with heart and brain, kept back the evil day, creating 
the evangelical movement that has produced the finest fruits of 
modern life. The position of Methodism as the leading Church 
of the English-speaking peoples demands that we begin this 
new ministry. Nothing in modern history is more remarkable 
than the rapid growth of this communion, the youngest of the 
Protestant Churches, and yet to-day it commands the allegiance 
of a larger number of the English-speaking peoples than any 
other Church. It is peculiarly in sympathy with modern ideas. 
It is the Church of the newera. Profoundly in sympathy with 
Calvinism in its noble revolt against monarchy and prelacy, 
it has a more tolerant faith, that wins a readier acceptance. As 
free as the Baptist, and yet without its limitation of fellowship ; 
united in historicity to the Anglican Church, yet not controlled 
by its past, with a facility of adaptation unknown to its parent, 
it has won millions to its altars. The spirit of its leader, coveting 
“a league offensive and defensive with every soldier of Christ,” 
is the working creed of the Church to-day as it clasps hands with 
every follower of Christ in efforts to save men. 

The numbers and composition of Methodism demand this 
movement; and also its antecedents. We shall be false to our 
trust if we do not lead men as high in attainment as our lead- 
ers. For the last decade Methodism has led the Churches of 
Protestantisin in educational movements. While not abating her 
evangelistic work she has been increasing her schools, until now 
the University should be planted. She was born in Oxford, but, 
as Bancroft says: “from a society of devout and studious schol- 
ars in the University of Oxford grew the society of Methodists.” 
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Our first Church was a band of students, who blended in their 
training the knowledge and religion of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, Their work was as much an intellectual movement as 
a spiritual and humane reform; and it has so spread that in 
number of students and colleges and endowments it leads in 
the nation to-day.* Rome will repeat the Pincian Hill, the 
religious center of the Latin faith; be ours the noble endeavor 
to repeat Oxford, the home of Protestantism and birthplace of 
our honored Church. Methodism was pioneer in great gifts 
for higher education, Mr. Drew’s benefaction being the first 
of the many splendid offerings consecrated for this purpose. 
It has ever been abreast of the times, and created many of the 
forms and virtues that make up the prerogatives of modern life ; 
and, alert to the changing conditions of society, has simply 
revolutionized culture. It is in full accord with the regnant 
ideas of the newera. The friend of woman, it founded the first 
college for her highest training in America.t The advocate 
of co-education, it contests with Oberlin College the honor of 
first opening the door for men and women on equal footing. 
To her belongs the palm of the latest movement in the educa- 
tional world, called University Extension ; for what is this idea 
on both sides of the water but a repetition of Chautauqua, the 
most remarkable movement of the age, and itself the product 
of the fertile and versatile brain of Bishop Vincent? Surely 
a Church that has wrought so well in forging many of the 
agencies that are creating the modern world has in it the power 
to make a university such as America needs. What Chautauqua 
is the National University will be. 

The establishment of this new seat of learning is a duty the 
Church owes to the Republic. Coveting its protection, it must 
help its protector. It is a debt due to our Christian faith ; for 
the university to-day, no less than in the past, is a defender of 
civil liberty and a bulwark of Protestantism. Our nation, no 
less than others, has its peril from ignorance and superstition, 
and we must guard against their control by keeping pure all the 
avenues of life. Professor Huxley has most forcibly given the 
ministry of this new undertaking: ‘ But let me express my 
most strong conviction that the key to success is one, and one 
only—that it rests entirely upon the intellectual clearness and 

* Ency. Brit., Sup., vol. ii., p. 294. + Macon, Ga., 1836. 
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the moral worth of the individual citizen. Education cannot 
give intellectual clearness, it cannot give moral worth, but it 
may cherish them and bring them to the front, and in that 
sense the university may be, and ought to be, the fortress of 
the higher life of the nation.” * 

The battle for the supremacy of Christian institutions will 
be fought largely upon intellectual as well as morai lines. The 
Reformation was an “insurrection of intelligence” as well as a 
spiritual revolt, and both movements made the modern world. 
The means that wrought out the deliverance are the only means 
by which men can be kept free. 

The new era upon which the world is entering, with its wider 
field of traditionalism—with its fields of science broadening il- 
limitably—with its philosophy, inclusive of all thought—must 
have a faith that will lead and control it, and that faith will 
only come out of the highest seat of culture. 

Christianity can maintain its high place in the Republic only 
by fostering the highest training of men. Intellect and heart 
must be united. The first note of the Reformation was the 
poet’s music before the monk’s protest. Dante was the morning 
lark whose song in the darkness heralded the dawn that awoke 
Wyelif. Light and musie correlated in the Saxon monk of 
Erfurt. The Reformation was a release of intellect as well as 
of heart, and its development on mental and spiritual lines is 
still its divinely-ordained path to conquer the world for Christ. 

Methodism can do no better work for America than to lay 
deep the foundations of this new institution. It will bea mighty 
bulwark for Protestantism and democracy. Methodism has done 
well for the Republic ; it deserves well. The romance of the last 
century was the ministry of the pioneer preachers, surpassing 
in zeal and sacrifice the disciples of Loyola. Their antecedent 
work gave stability to political rule, as their brothers made 
stronger the Church and throne in England. They laid deep 
foundations; we must build thereupon. They planted the 
Church and Academy and College; we must plant the Univer- 
sity. The mission of the Church is not fulfilled when it gives 
the Gospel to the poor and feeds the hungry with the bread of 
life. Giving culture to the lowest, it must educate the highest. 
For weakened intellect it must have a shield as well as for 

* Address at Johns Hopkins. 
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struggling conscience; and while capturing the people for 
Christ it must train them with noblest gifts for leadership. 

It must lead as far as the most thoughtful will press. The 
culture of leadership is the training most needed to-day in our 
nation. The sad fact of the foot ruling the head is plainly 
manifest. The Church must do her part, opening up the high- 
est channels of thought and alluring youth into them. The 
favorite advice of Bishop Simpson to young ministers was, 
“Study leadership, and capture it for Christ. Secure the lead- 
ers and you gain the followers.” 

The mission work of our Church makes this work a necessity. 
Methodism is not a number of fragmentary societies, nor a 
“rural system,” as Bunting called it, but is a world-wide move- 
ment; its teachings are accepted and its altars reared in the 
great nations of the world. For the higher life that is flowing 
back upon us this movement is essential, as well as to retain 
the highest minds, and conquer alien thought in our midst. 
The University is missionary. In the highest sense the school 
is Christian. It truly, as Mozley says, “belongs to the ages 
that are past, and is part of the chain of forts and defenses of 
Christianity.” 

Not only is the University a necessity, but there is only one 
location, and that is Washington city. The judgment of our 
earlier presidents is still the decision of the best men of our 
age. The intellectual life of the Christian Church can be best 
represented at the capital of the nation. Many are the reasons 
for this site. Washington is the only great center in the land 
not occupied by schools professing to do this work. The last 
and best field is still open. Providence would seem to have 
kept it closed for the Church of our love, that Methodism might 
here unfold her highest ministry. The city has every thing 
to commend it. It is hallowed ground, rich in noblest tra- 
ditions; with an environment that ever tends to quicken the 
instincts of patriotism and broaden human nature ; having in it 
the best elements for culture, “ where all about us and all the 
associations belonging to the objects around us should be great, 
splendid, and elevating.” * 

Washington is essentially American; while drawing repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world it retains the national spirit. 


* Arnold’s Life, p. 74. 
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It is a literary as well as a political center; the only place to 
plant the highest school of a Church with a world-wide mission. 
The weakness of Methodism in the East has been its neglect of 
strategic centers. Its acceptance of rejected educational seats 
has been a blunder. For post-graduate studies, professional 
schools, and original research, the facilities of a great city are 
a necessity. The college may be planted in the wilderness, but 
you must plant the university near a great center. A great city 
is in itself a world. Modern life is finding its home there. Cult- 
ure is no longer ascetic but urban. The training for modern 
life must be at the center. What the capital is to the nation 
the university is to the republic of letters. They are comple- 
mentary, and each yields to the nation its appropriate blessing. 

Many excellent reasons are given by ex-President White, of 
Cornell, in his article on “The Next American University,” * 
why Washington should be the site. He writes, ‘“‘ My answer 
is, that this and a multitude of other needs of the country can 
be best met by the foundation of a university in the city of 
Washington. . . . The numberof men distinguished in science 
and literature who live there or gather there—the scientific 
collections streaming into that center from all points of our vast 
domain—the great national library and precious special and pri- 
vate libraries accumulating there—the attractiveness, accessibil- 
ity, beautiful climate, and ever-increasing salubrity of the place— 
the facilities of every sort for bringing the best thought of the 
world to bear upon the political center of the nation—all these 
constitute an argument than which none can be more cogent 
for the establishment of a teaching university, in the highest 
sense of the word, at Washington.” 

Dr. Boardman, in his brilliant paper on “An American Chris- 
tian University at Washington,” gives these reasons: “ Washing- 
ton is already the capital of our country. As such it is neutral 
ground for our whole nation; the common property of North, 
South, East, West. If our National University is planted at our 
national capital no one can complain of sectional partiality.” 

If, as Carlyle writes, a “true university is a collection of 
books,” what a magnificent endowment is available in our capi- 
tal, which is rapidly becoming an intellectual center. We cata- 
logue some of its literary treasures, and they open immense fields 


* Forum. 
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i ep for original research, such as we find nowhere else in the na- 
ft te tion. ‘“ Recall some of these aids ; for example, the Smithsonian 
es Institution, the National Museum, the Geological Survey, the 
- i , Bureau of Ethnology, the Patent Office, the Army Medical Mu- 
+E + seum, the Naval Museum of Hygiene, the Weather Bureau, the 
7? eh Coast Survey, the Bureau of Hydrography, the National Observ- 
y : i atory, the Agricultural Department, the Botanical Garden, the 

ft Zoological Garden, the Department of Education, the Cor- 


coran Gallery of Art, the Anthropological Society, the Geo- 
graphical Society, the Historical Association, the Biological 
Society, the Botanical Society, the Chemical Society, the Mathe- 
matical Society, the Philosophical Society, ete., bringing together 
a national body of some six hundred eminent experts ; in fact, 
nearly all the leading scientific bodies of our country now hold 
their annual meetings at Washington. Recall, also, the magnifi- 
cent libraries of Washington, containing more than a million vol- 
umes on every variety of subject, open to every inquirer. All 
these rich educational opportunities, and many others, already 
exist at Washington, and could hardly be duplicated elsewhere 
except at cost of many years of toil and many millions of money.” 
No place in our country is so rich in treasures that help to develop 
the intellectual life; and the marvel is that the Church has so 
long delayed its occupancy of this the strategic point of the 
New World, and not build its fortress of learning there. The 
most astute statesmen and scholars have long seen the vantage 
ground. Our own Church has long felt the value of the position. 
It was the last dream for the Church he loved that fed the soul 
of Bishop Simpson, and at one time he thought it was an ac- 
complished fact. A friend lad decided to plant several mill- 
ions of dollars at the capital, but local pressure changed the 
decision, and the noble gift is one of our most honored schools 
to-day in another place. The writer will never forget the smile 
of joy that irradiated his face when he said, “I think at last we 
have our University at Washington.” That dream is at last to 
be realized, for we feel assured that the Church will gladly 
carry forward the work begun, and co-operate with Bishop 
Hurst in making it a royal success ; for if it were a want in the 
past it is a necessity now, and it is the solemn duty of the 
Church to do all it can for its completion. 

The place selected is wisest, and the site all that can be 
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desired. It is not a location “ cribbed, cabined, confined,” but 
capacious, with generous provision for the future. Hear Bishop 
Hurst : “ We have made a beginning. A tract of ninety acres 
has been bought on the North-western Heights, three and a quar- 
ter miles from the White House. The situation is magnificent. 
From the upper rooms of the buildings, when completed, I am 
informed, our whole city can be seen. Already, however, 
standing on the ground, one can see two thirds of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Then on the north-west the view is from 
fifty to seventy miles distant. One sees not only the Catoctin 
Hills, but the Blue Ridge and Harper’s Ferry. The whole 
diameter of vision must be nearly one hundred miles. 

“The land lies in a direct line with Massachusetts Avenue, 
and will be touched by it when that avenue is extended. It lies 
four hundred feet above the streets of the city. Its shape is 
precisely that of a key-stone; and may we not hope that when 
the buildings shall stand upon it, the institution, in this very 
center of our national life, may help to hold together the whole 
structure of our social, political, and Protestant civilization ?” 

The Roman Curia, contending for the supremacy of this 
nation, wisely plants her highest seat of learning at Washing- 
ton, Leo XIII. declaring as his reason, “that the Catholic 
University might be thoroughly identified with the life of the 
whole country.” Itome not only selects the capital, but begins 
de novo, not enlarging the foundation of the Jesuit College at 
Georgetown, but preferring to rear a new seat, summoning in 
co-operation not only the Jesuits, the champions of Roman edu- 
cation, but enlisting the active aid of all her religious orders. 
In planting her University at the capital Rome but repeats her 
policy in other nations, of putting herself at the highest center 
of political rule. 

Methodism will show wisdom if she learn from Rome, and 
place upon the site selected her affiliated colleges for the train- 
ing of youth. The site is not too large nor too far removed 
from the city. In the near future it will be but the fringe of 
the most beantiful city of the New World. And let us trust 
that, as another Oxford, it will be the religious leader of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as it builds its empire of republics on these 
shores, for it requires no prescient eye to discern the trend of 
events pointing to its ascendency here. 
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We cannot estimate the return in blessing of such an institu- 
tion unto the Protestant Church and the Republic. It will 
quicken every one of the colleges of our own Church, and 
sooner or later reach every sabbath-school, arousing in the 
youth committed to our care a desire for the highest equip- 
ment; alluring many, like Luther and Carlyle and thousands 
of others, from humble homes to the highest seat. What Chau- 
tauqua is to secondary training this movement will yield to 
the advanced student. Build this University and equip it, and, 
instead of the student being satistied with his academic degree, 
he will follow higher, and we will see thousands turning to 
Washington. The fact of such an institution will beget an 
intellectual contagion that will sweep through our land, stimu- 
lating every academy, seminary, and college. 

For our own Church no scheme ever devised has in it a 
promise of greater blessing ; for this work will do for Christian 
education what Durbin did for missions—it will erystallize and 
give form and efficiency to a work that is not yielding its best 
fruit to the Church. The consummation of our intellectual 
life, centered in a University, will touch to ennoble and sane- 
tify the lowest circles of our country; for the return to the 
Church will not only be in the culture of the few but in the 
indirect discipline and elevation of the many. 

Stimulating intellect, its spiritual power will be profoundly 
felt. Opening up the highest vista of human life, it will ever 
keep open to the youth under its care the higher prospect be- 
yond the day of life. Putting no blinds on knowledge, and 
inviting the deepest investigations, it will be firmly planted 
upon the one foundation of all the great schools of the world, 
the gospel mystery. It will summon for instruction men emi- 
nent in all branches of knowledge, not men 

“ Sitting apart, holding no form of creed 

But contemplating all,” 
but men inbreathed with the Spirit of Christ; not “narrow 
and sectarian, but broad and Christian ; men proving all things, 
knowing that the Holy Spirit will lead into all truth.” 

Its influence will tell potently upon the dissevered branches 
of our own communion and upon the many divisions of Prot- 
estantism, uniting the scattered brotherhoods of Christ ; for it 
is the study of the deeper truths and sublimer verities that 
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unites men. The “highest unity,” says Liddon, “is of truth, 
and to create the sense of this--the unity and magnificence of 
truth—is one purpose of a university.” * 

This new seat will give an impulse to Christian unity that 
we may not appreciate. It will remove barriers that the Church 
cannot, and in drawing men into contact with highest truth will 
prepare them for lower unions. As Dean Stanley declared, 
“The higher we ascend in the intellectual world the more we 
find the atmosphere one of attraction and not repulsion.” In 
the irenics of the University we will find the means for that 
spiritual union which is the prayer of all devout Christian hearts. 

This institution can be built. Methodism will build it. It 
will be hard work, but all great. work has been hard work. 
Our Chureh was built by sacrifice. Christianity rests upon the 
cross. Sacrifice is the price of achievement. The work will 
receive help from all lovers of Protestantism and republican- 
ism. Already the Protestant Churches have manifested a prac- 
tical sympathy, but the great burden will fall upon us. If we 
learn from Rome we can succeed. She called out for this spe- 


cial work one of her most brilliant bishops. Her highest 


prelates are making a personal canvass for funds. Men like 
Archbishop Ryan make the cause one of personal solicitation ; 
we must do the same. Conference commendations are good, 
Episcopal indorsements helpful; but the whole Church must be 
enlisted. Methodism has never depended upon any class. She 
has had her princes in wealth who have done nobly, but her 
success has been in securing the aid of the people. ‘hey are 
ready, and if this great work is put before them in the right 
way we will begin this most Christly work with more than two 
million dollars. Let the college of Bishops make an arrange- 
ment for University Day throughout the Church; let the 
offering be for that special purpose ; organize, and give the 
Church the needed information; and then the noblest founda- 
tion the Church has yet laid in America will receive the most 
generous response. 
* University Sermons, Second Series, p. 9. 
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Art. VIL—THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPANISIT ON TIE 
FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Ir goes without saying, that no two nations could be so long 
and so closely associated as France and Spain have been with- 
out shedding a reflex influence upon the civil, the social, and 
the literary life of each other. Adjacent in territory, neither 
nation has found the Pyrenees an impassable barrier: there 
are French foot-prints on the southern mountain slope, and 
Spanish on the northern. Embraced once under a common 
government, and more frequently under similar administrations, 
sharing many ethnic peculiarities of temperament and of custom, 
linked together in the bonds of commercial interehange and 
social intermarriage, and bowing for centuries at the shrine of 
a common religious faith, these two have been as children nur- 
tured in one household. Naturally, then, one would expect to 
find the results of this influence in the literature of Spain and 
of France, the more especially because the languages of the two 
countries are co-ordinate branches of the same common stock ; 
and though they may have been touched and modified by diverse 
causes which have served to give to each the stamp of its own 
individuality, they have still retained much in common with 
regard to linguistic structure, vernacular usage, popular idiom, 
rhetorical expression, and literary subject-matter. 

As to the influence of the Spanish upon the French litera- 
ture, it is not until acomparatively modern date that it becomes 
sufficiently evident to afford any room for satisfactory analysis 
or systematic record. French literature, indeed, began only 
with the eleventh century. In its first stages it consisted of 
poems relating to early French history, poems based on clas- 
sical historic events, and poems of the Arthurian cycle. These 
chansons de geste amounted to some two or three millions of 
lines, and ran through a wide range of topic and of style; but 
in the constituent elements of thought and of fact w hich go 
to compose them the Spanish bears an inconsiderable part. 
The same may be said of the fabliaux of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and of the one hundred thousand lines of the 
Roman du Renart, extending from the close of the twelfth to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
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Upon the immediately succeeding periods, during which the 
literature of France rapidly assumed a permanent, tangible, 
and organic form, the limits of this discussion render it searcely 
advisable to attempt any thing approaching an elaborate com- 
ment or criticism ; and they are briefly noticed here rather for 
the purpose of remarking the absence of Spanish influence than 
of attempting to trace it. A satisfactory analysis of the fif- 
teenth century, indeed, would be difficult, even if made in an 
extended form»much more, then, in summary. It has been vari- 
ously regarded by literary authorities ; some pronouncing it the 
tinal period of medizval times, others calling it the dawn of the 
modern, “wherein the first gray streaks of the Italian Renaissance 
were peeping forth,” while still others have classed it convenient- 
ly as a transition period. In our present study we are content 
to observe two facts: First, this century marked the zenith of 
what may be called the early French drama, and witnessed the 
origin of the prose tale; second, in neither of these depart- 
ments of letters is there any noteworthy appearance of Spanish 
influence. The close of the century, it is true, saw the con- 
quest of Granada and the final overthrow of the Moorish civil- 
ization; but the newly established supremacy of Spain was not 
yet sufficiently complete, compact, and mature either to gener- 
ate or to project into other lands any great force in the empire 
of letters. 

With the seventeenth century came a revolution in French 
literature. The close of the preceding century had seen erected 
a standard of criticism and a trend of literary performance the 
influence of which was destined to project itself far into the 
future—which was, in fact, to determine largely both the form 
and the substance of French literature for two centuries. The 
chief instrument that figured in the establishment of so marked 
an era was Malherbe, and the resulting form of production was 
the drama, outside of the range of which the seventeenth cent- 
ury produces nothing higher than the fabliaux of La Fontaine 
and the weak lines of Boileau; while the eighteenth century 
offers a scarcely better supplement in the cold artificiality of 
J. B. Rousseau and the somewhat remarkable productions of 
Voltaire. 

It is, then, to the drama that we must look for the most com- 
plete embodiment and expression of French literary taste and 
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execution at this period. And in looking at its development 
out of the ruins of what has already been noticed as the early 
French drama—the abolition of Mysteries in 1588 and the sus- 
pension of the passion play of the Confraternity—we are at 
once struck with the variety and the extent of Spanish traits 
and incidents interwoven into the revived or newly created 
dramas. In order that this may be more fully appreciated it is 
perhaps necessary to glance for a moment at the contempora- 
neous state of the drama as presented by Ticknor. 

The theater in Spain, as in most other European countries, 
was early called upon to contend with formidable difficulties, 
says Ticknor ; and he then proceeds to mention some of these 
difficulties. Dramatic representations in Spain, perhaps more 
than elsewhere, had been for centuries in the hands of the 
Chureh ; and the Church was not willing to give them up, 
especially for such secular and irreligious purposes as were set 
forth in plays like those of Naharro. The Inquisition, there- 
fore, laid its strong hands upon the doors of the theater, and, 
shortly after the publication of the Seville edition of the “ Pro- 
paladia” in 1520, the representation of its dramas was for- 
bidden, and the interdict was continued till 1573. Of the few 
pieces written during the first part of the reign of Charles V., 
nearly all, except those on strictly religious subjects, were put 
under ban of the Church, while the very names of some plays 
of this period are preserved only in the Jndex Hxpurgatorius. 

Besides this, it is necessary to consider the obstacles and em- 
barrassments arising from rude facilities for the presentation of 
plays, and the incomplete and utterly irregular method of 
organization. Ticknor tells us that the entire apparatus of the 
stage was miserably defective and insufficient. Plays .were 
presented either in the churches, in private houses, or in the 
open air on temporary scaffolds ; and in either place, the dress, 
the stage fixtures, and the scenery were primitive and imper- 
fect in the extreme. The highest character in the way of an 
actor was that of the strolling player, who stayed but a few days 
even in the largest cities. The audiences were altogether of the 
lowest classes of society, and so small, that among the largest 
receipts for a single performance the sums of eight and ten 
dollars are mentioned. 

Such was the condition of affairs as late as 1586; but in 
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Spain, as in France, the opening of the seventeenth century 
saw the drama revived. Under the influence of a more cen- 
tralized national life, the establishment of Madrid as a common 
capital of the various provinces, the building of theaters, and 
the patronage of letters, the clouds which had so long obscured 
the sky of dramatic authorship rolled gradually away, and as 
the sun of prosperity came forth it shone upon a multitude of 
earnest and willing workers in the new field. It will best serve 
our purpose here to note in detail the individual productions of 
several of these dramatists. 

Upon the very threshold of the century stands the colossal fig- 
ure of Lope de Vega, the founder of the national Spanish theater, 
which has since rested substantially on the basis where he left it. 
He began his work “ without precedent and almost without pre- 
decessor ;” but, as an index to what he accomplished, may be 
mentioned the well-attested fact that he wrote eighteen hundred 
plays and four hundred autos, more than five hundred of which 
were preserved in printed form. His topics were almost infi- 
nite in variety, running from the deepest tragedy to the broadest 
farce, and from the most sacred mysteries of religion down to 
the loosest frolics of common life. [lis style, with wonderful 
diversity, seems to have adapted itself readily to any one of the 
various lines on which he chose to write. Among his many 
productions he wrote a class of plays which were known among 
the pleasure-loving Spaniards as “Dramas with Cloak and 
Sword, ” a designation rendered appropriate by the fact that the 
dramatis persone are selected from the genteel class of society, 
whose picturesque dress was not complete without cloak and 
sword. Among this class of Lope’s plays is his “ El Azero de 
Madrid” (The Madrid Steel). It takes it name from the prep- 
aration of steel for medicinal purposes, which at that time had 
just come into fashion ; but “the main story is that of a light- 
hearted girl who deceives her father and an old aunt by pretend- 
ing to be ill and taking steel medicaments from a pretended 
physician, who is really a friend of her lover, and who prescribes 
walking abroad and such other out-door exercises as may best 
afford opportunities for the attentions of her admirer.” 

With this outline in mind, those who have read Moliére’s 
“ Médecin Malgré Lui” will be at no loss to guess where the 
great comedist found the materials for his play. It is, more- 
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over, noteworthy that in the opinion of a competent critic, al- 
though the full success of Moliére’s original wit is not to be 
questioned, still the happiest portions of his comedy can do no 
more than come into competition with some passages in that of 
Lope. The character of the heroine, for instance, Ticknor 
thinks, is drawn with more spirit in the Spanish than in the 
French play; while that of the devoted aunt, who plays the 
part of duenna to the love-lorn maiden, is one which “ Moliére 
might well have envied.” 

Among those who labored in this field, and whose works we 
must regard as having exerted an influence upon the French 
drama, is Gabriel Tellez, an ecclesiastie of rank, better known 
by his nom de plume, Tirso de Molina. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of his plays, “El Burlador de Seville” (The Seville 
Deceiver), furnishes, as Saintsbury points out, the earliest con- 
ception of that “Don Juan” who is now seen on every stage 
of Europe. A true child of Spanish tradition, the character of 
El Burlador laid claim to an ancestry no less renowned than the 
great Tenorio family of Seville. Lope de Vega had already 
drawn from the same source a character which, in the second 
and third acts of his “ Money Makes the Man,” shows a similar 
firmness and wit amid the most awful visitations of the unseen 
world, * But Tirso took up this cold and naked figure, inspired 
it with vital warmth, and arrayed it in the depraved but fasci- 
nating costume which perhaps the public taste of his day de- 
manded. A character so strongly drawn, “uniting undaunted 
courage to an unmitigated depravity that asks only for selfish 
gratification, and a cold, relentless humor that continues to jest 
even when surrounded by the terrors of supernatural retribu- 
tion,” could not fail to make an impression. It was according- 
ly carried to Naples, and thence to Paris, where an Italian 
translation of the play of “El Burlador” was produced by a 
company of Italian actors in 1656. This representation was 
succeeded by two or three French translations, and in 1665 
Moliére brought out his “ Festin de Pierre,” in which, taking 
not only the incidents of Tirso, but often, as Ticknor shows, his 
very dialogue, he made the real Spanish fiction known to Europe 
as it had not been known before. Sung by Zamora, by Thomas 
Corneille and by Byron, with the melody of Mozart married to 


* See Ticknor, ii, chap. xxi, p. 309. 
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its immortal verse, and caricatured, as one may say, by Shad- 
well (the MacFlecknoe of Dryden’s biting satire) and by other 
foreign imitators, the range of the influence of this character 
has not been confined to France—it has become world-wide. 

Another ecclesiastical dignitary who lent his pen to the cause 
of dramatic composition was Antonio Mira de Mescua, the merit 
of whose work won the praise of Cervantes and of Lope de 
Vega. His influence on other writers, both at home and abroad, 
was by no means inconsiderable. His “ Palace in Confusion” 
forms the basis of Corneille’s play “ Don Sancho of Aragon.” 

As Tirso’s “El Burlador” was destined to “walk before 
other eyes than those of the Spaniards,” so Ruiz de Alarcon 
wrote his “ Truth Itself Suspected” for a much larger audience 
than the limited crowd which gathered to hear it on the night 
of its first presentation in Madrid; for it was on this play that 
Corneille based his “Le Menteur.” Alarcon gives us, in his play, 
the character of a young man, the son of a high-minded and 
honorable father, and himself amiable and respectable, who 
comes from the University of Salamanca to begin the world at 
Madrid, beset by the inveterate and unconquerable habit of ly- 
ing. The humor of the play, which has been pronounced great, 
consists in the remarkable fluency with which the hero invents 
all sorts of fictions to suit his momentary purposes; the inge- 
nuity with which he struggles against the current of facts which 
yet continues to run more and more strongly against him, and 
the final result, when, nobody believing him, he is reduced to 
the necessity of telling the truth, and by a mistake which he 
finds it utterly impossible to persuade any body that he has 
really committed, loses the lady he had previously won, and is 
overwhelmed with shame and disgrace. 

An examination of Corneille’s play will prove how largely 
he is indebted to his Spanish original for the beauty and force 
of his own production. A remarkable fact in connection with 
the sources and composition of “ Le Menteur” is, that Alarcon 
was so entirely unknown that Corneille actually supposed him- 
self to be basing his work on a play of Lope de Vega—-a mis- 
take, however, which he took occasion to correct several years 
later. The real nature of the influence exerted on him by this 
unknown Spanish benefactor may be better appreciated in 
view of the fact that Corneille, when he corrected his mistake, 
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declared that he would gladly give the two best plays he had 
ever written to be the author of the one he had so freely used. 

As the next bond of connection between the literatures of 
Spain and France, we come upon the name of Calderon, the 
rival and successor of Lope de Vega. During his life he 
ruled as dictator in the realm of Spanish letters; but after his 
death his writings did not maintain their supremacy. Con- 
cerning his real merit, and the ultimate position to be assigned 
him, opinions have differed widely. Some have styled him the 
Spanish Shakespeare. Garnett names him as the most eminent 
representative of the Spanish national drama. Schlegel speaks 
of him in terms of almost unmeasured praise.- Bouterwek, 
while acceding to him in many respects a superiority to Lope de 
Vega, yet says that “in several of his heroic comedies he sinks 
so completely beneath his own standard that it is difficult to 
recognize him.” Sismondi tells us that the Spanish critics have 
called Calderon the prince of dramatists, and that some German 
critics have placed him above all dramatic writers of modern 
times ; yet he gives it as his own opinion that “ Calderon, al- 
though endowed by nature with a noble genius and the most 
brilliant imagination, appears to be the man of his own age... 
the wretched epoch of Philip IV.” G. H. Lewes calls him an 
“over-praised poet,” and says of him that he is not a thinker 
worthy of notice. 

As to his special influence on French literature, it is shown 
most conspicuously and most directly in the works of Thomas 
Corneille. Thus Corneille’s “Engagements du Hasard” is 
drawn from “Los Empesos de un Acaso;” “Le Feint Astro- 
logue” is from “ El Astrologo Fingido ;” “ Le Geolier de Soi- 
meme ” is from “ El Aleayde de si Mismo.” These titles speak 
for themselves, to say nothing of the plays. One of the most 
amusing of all Calderon’s characters, that of the elder daughter 
in “ No ai Burlas con el Amor,” was borrowed and improved 
by Moliére in his “ Femmes Savantes.” 

Sismondi calls attention to the fact that several French 
writers drew largely upon Augustin Moreto, who, like his 
more distinguished rival, Calderon, shared the favor of Philip 
IV.* For instance, Scarron’s “ Don Japhet d’Armenie ” is 
almost literally translated from Moreto’s “ Marques del Cigar- 


* Sismondi, ii, 365. 
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ral.” Another of Moreto’s works, and one of more importance 
in its influence on the French drama, is his “ No Puede Ser,” 
to which Moliére was so largely indebted. Those who have 
read Moliére’s “ Ecole des Maris” will not be slow to recognize 
in Moreto’s plot some of Moliére’s most striking scenes and inci- 
dents. In his “ Princesse d’Elide” Moliére has closely imitated 
another of Moreto’s plays, “ Desden con el Desden.” It is rather 
a striking fact that when Moliére composed his “ Princesse 
d’Elide,” in 1664, it was presented at Versailles by command of 
Louis XIV. with great splendor, in the presence of the king’s 
wife and mother, both of whom were Spanish princesses. 

In the dedication of his “ Don Bertrand de Cigarral,”’ Thomas 
Corneille confesses the obligation under which he rests to the 
Spanish writer Francisco de Roxas, of whose play, in fact, his 
own work is very little more than a translation. Rotrou ob- 
tained the matter for his “ Venceslas” from the same author, 
and Scarron gave a close imitation of still another play by 
Roxas in his sparkling comedy “ Jodelet.” 

I have reserved for a somewhat more detailed discussion the 
works, and especially the one work, of a Spanish writer, who, 
although he does not tower to the height of Lope de Vega or 
of Calderon as a writer of plays in his own tongue, has yet 
exercised a very special influence upon the literary history of 
France. That writer is the Valencian poet, Guillen de Castro, 
and the particular work referred to is his “ Las Mocedades del 
Cid,” upon which Corneille based his celebrated drama “Le Cid.” 

If we glance for a moment at the circumstances of Corneille’s 
life we see just why it was that this play exerted upon him so 
marked an influence. Born at Rouen in 1606, Corneille was 
educated by the Jesuits of that city, his purpose being to de- 
vote himself to the law. The writing of his first play, “ Mélite,”’* 
however, revealed both to himself and others his marvelous 
dramatic power. His immediate and rapidly increasing suc- 
cess soon brought him to the favorable notice of that great pa- 
tron of French letters, Richelieu. Corneille soon offended the 
Cardinal by altering a plot which Richelieu had suggested for 
the construction of a play, and, in consequence, withdrew to 

* Longfellow, in his biographical sketch of Corneille, dates the first appearance 


of “ Mélite ” 1625, whereas Saintsbury, in his article on Corneille in the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, says that it was first acted in 1629. 
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Rouen. Here, by the advice of Chalon, he entered upon a 
study of the Spanish language, with the view of writing trage- 
dies based on the Spanish model. The result of this plan ap- 
peared in 1636 in the “ Cid.” 

The appearance of Corneille’s “Cid” was the signal for a 
storm of criticism such as the world had seldom witnessed. The 
jealousy of Richelieu and the Academy, the violent and even 
scurrilous attacks of Seudéri and Mairet, and the pamphlet war 
which followed, have all passed into the history of that remark- 
able literary period. Out of the tierce struggle Corneille, with 
his new play, came triumphant. In vain the trimming verdict 
of the Academy. In vain the assertion and argument of Scudéri 
to the effect that the subject was utterly worthless, that all the 
rules of dramatic composition were violated in the play, that 
its versification was constantly faulty, and that its beauties were, 
as a rule, stolen. In vain the covert, but fierce, opposition of 
Richelieu. The new play appealed to the great bar of public 
opinion, and carried the day. It broke away from the old 
canons in the classic drama, and projected upon future ages a 
new standard and anew taste. On this account it has been pro- 
nounced the most epoch-making play in all literature. 

When, about 1635, Corneille was driven back to Rouen by 
the displeasure of Richelieu, Longfellow asserts that he entered 
upon the study of the Spanish language (as already mentioned 
above) with the express purpose of constructing a French play 
upon Spanish frame-work. If so, he certainly found no Jack of 
material ready furnished to his hand. The Spanish drama was 
teeming with a superabundance of suggestive plots, characters, 
and incidents. It was the eye of true dramatic instinct that 
caused Corneille to single out from among them all a theme 
and a personage so well calculated to produce what the play- 
wrights call effect as the chivalrous deeds and the gallant love 
of Spain’s favorite hero, “ E] Cid Campeador.” The splendid 
daring and the semi-mythical nature of that name enshrined in 
the hearts of the whole Spanish people would perhaps have at- 
tracted the eye of the French dramatist under any circumstances ; 
and they did so the more quickly because they had already been 
dramatized by the strong hand of Guillen de Castro. 

By an unaccountable blunder, Voltaire asserted that the play 
“Le Cid” of Corneille was based on Diamante’s “ Honrador de 
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su Padre,” while even so late a writer as Sismondi says: ‘ Cor- 
neille borrowed his ‘Cid’ partly from two Spanish tragi-come- 
dies, one by Diamante and the other by Guillen de Castro.” It 
is indeed strange how such an idea ever obtained support from 
any scholar when the fact is indisputably established that Dia- 
mante’s play was not produced until nearly a quarter of a cent- 
ury after Corneille’s “ Le Cid,” the two dates being respectively 
1658 and 1636. The two sources from which Corneille really 
did draw his material were (1) the early romantic poems and 
chronicles which celebrated the life and adventures of the 
“Cid,” and (2) more immediately and directly the play “ Las 
Mocedades del Cid” by Guillen de Castro. 

When one touches the tirst of these, the legendary history of 
the “Cid,” he touches a subject as large as the early history of 
Spain itself. His fame was sung in the first poems of the 
Spanish people, the “ Poem of the Cid” being the oldest extant 
specimen of the Castilian literature. Song and story threw a 
halo of romance around his name, until the figure that was at 
first a rude and fierce warrior of a barbarous age became the 
beau ideal of chivalric nobility. ‘So extravagant,” says Henry 
Edward Watts, “are the deeds ascribed to him, and so marvel- 
ous the attributes with which he has been clothed by the fond 
idolatry of his countrymen, that by some he has been classed 
among the Amadises and the Orlandos whose exploits he emu- 
lated.” [But there is an historic as well as an ideal traditional 
“Cid.” The Canon in Don Quixote speaks advisedly when he 
says, “ There is no doubt that there was such a man as the Cid, 
but much doubt whether he achieved what is attributed to him.” 

Thus does France owe to Spain the brilliant tragedy of “ Le 
Cid,” “a drama which did more than any other to determine 
for two centuries the character of the theater all over the conti- 
nent of Europe.” * And it is remarkable that as Corneille in 
1636, by his reproduction of “ Las Mocedades del Cid,” laid the 
foundation of French tragedy, so he also laid the foundation of 
the standard French comedy by his modification in “Le Men- 
teur” of Alarcon’s “ Truth Itself Suspected.” 

Nor is he by any means an isolated example of the Spanish 
influence. ‘When Corneille produced ‘Le Cid,” says Vol- 
taire, in his Préface Historique sur Le Cid, “ the Spaniards 


* Ticknor, ii, 289. 
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possessed over all the theaters of Europe the same influence 
which they wielded in public affairs . .. their taste prevailed j ust 
as did their polities; and even in Italy their comedies or their 
tragi-comedies obtained the preference among a nation who had 
the ‘ Aminte’ and the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ and who, since they had 
been the first to cultivate the fine arts, seem fitted to give laws 
to literature rather than to receive them.” 

“ However this may be,” he continues after a little philoso- 
phizing upon the comic element in the drama and in human nat- 
ure, “one took a pride in his knowledge of Spanish at that time, 
just as one now counts it an honor to know French. Spanish 
was the court language of Vienna, of Bavaria, of Brussels, of 
Naples, and of Milan ; ; the League had introduced it into France, 
and the marriage of Louis XIII. with the daughter of Philip 
III. had so effectually brought it into fashion that it was al- 
most a disgrace to literary folks to be ignorant of it. Most of 
our comedies were imitated from the Madrid theater.” 

But the political prestige, which Voltaire mentions in the 
passage already quoted from him, as contributing much to the 
literary power of Spain, slowly waned. The reign of Charles 
IL., who ascended the throne at tive years of age, in 1665, and 
who i in 1700 turned over the heritage of the House of Austria 
to the hands of the Bourbons, is pronounced by Sismondi to be 
the epoch of the last decline of Spain—the period of its perfect 
insignificance in the political world, of its extreme moral de- 
basement, and of its lowest literary stage. The War of the 
Succession kindled some, but very little, ‘euthusionn among the 
people. Philip V. did not influence the literature of Spain by 
any particular attachment to that of France. Finally the court 
magnificence of Louis XIV., which dazzled the eyes of all 
Europe, imposed on other nations and on foreign literatures the 
canons and standards of French taste, and, after a vain struggle 
by the old national school of thought in Spain, the scepter of 
the magic power which so long wove its subtle spell of romance 
around the thought of Europe may be said to have passed away 
from the hands of the Spaniards. 


Witham Rice dima 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


THEOLOGY, as distinguished from biblical criticism, relates to the expo- 
sition of the doctrinal aspects of Christianity. Lower criticism relates to 
the study, emendation, and purification of the text; higher criticism 
seeks the development of the historical and literary phenomena of the 
biblical books. With these distinctions before him, the minister should 
not be at a loss to understand just what is admissible into the pulpit and 
what exclusively belongs to private investigation. Professor Cheyne is 
ready to encourage the use of criticism in the pulpit; but, while the con- 
clusions of conservative scholarship, when combined with the hermeneu- 
tical work of the minister, may lead to broader conceptions of the biblical 
system of truth, it is questionable if theoretic criticism should have any 
place in the public ministry of the word. Whatever has been fully and 
fairly established in the realm of investigation should have its proportion- 
ate influence upon the mind of the Christian minister; but speculative or 
controversial criticism should be held in abeyance, and allowed no abid- 
ing place in the categories of truth. The subject-matter of preaching is 
neither speculation nor criticism nor theory, but chiefly the spiritual truths 
of the Bible; and, as it is difficult to see how such truths can be preached 
without the forms or spirit of theology, it is important that the theolog- 
ical education of the minister be in harmony with the Church to which he 
belongs, and be sufficiently positive to attest his sincerity and the logical 
soundness of the faith he delivers to the saints. The tendency to a re- 
tirement of theology, pure and simple, to the background, and to an 
emphatic avowal of the results of speculative criticism, calls for the 
assertion of the rights of theology in the curriculum of the novitiate. 
The theological seminary is founded to teach, among other things, the 
theology of the Church; and any substitution of lower or higher criticism 
for fundamental principles is contrary to the purpose for which the sem- 
inary was established. In the seminarial course the student is expected 
to be instructed in the origin, processes, and results of destructive and 
conservative criticism, and to learn its value in interpretation; but he will 
be guarded against the conclusion that the chief end of preaching is the 
criticism of the Bible and the disturbance of the faith of the people of 
God. It may be, that now and then the order of the relative importance 
of theology and criticism is reversed, but up to this time the method of 
instruction in Methodist seminaries, as a rule, is considered conservatively 
safe and progressive. Whatever the order of these branches of study, we 
wish to emphasize the indispensableness of a concrete theological educa- 
tion as a preparation for efficiency in the ministry. It is as essential to 
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the minister as mathematics to the mathematician and Greek and Latin 
to the philologist. If he would succeed as an expounder of the divine 
counsel he must be a broad theologian, capable of unraveling the com- 
plexities of truth, of probing great mysteries to their center, and of 
comprehending fractions of systems in their indubitable relation to the 
unique system of revelation. It is not enough to appropriate one system 
of theology, or view truth from a single angle of observation. Confined to 
one conception the minister will become narrow, and invoke prejudice 
against Christianity in the very attempt to support and defend it. It is 
absolutely necessary to move out from the head-quarters of the theological 
leaders of the past and hold fellowship with the thinkers of to-day. 
Theology must be associated with scientific, historic, poetic, and philo- 
sophic phases of inquiry, and, while quietly injecting its truths into the 
lower departments of study, it should conform to the material results dis- 
covered and announced by them. Sabellianism, Supralapsarianism, Solifid- 
ianism, and the ‘‘ quinquarticular controversy,” ure the terms of an anti- 
quated and jargoned school, to be used sparingly if it all, and, when used, 
with a sense of moral and intellectual humiliation. Geology, chemistry, 
astronomy, philology, history, and philosophy are related to theology, and 
there must be space for them in the gray brain of the Christian minister, 
To ignore the scientific, literary, and philosophic aids of the present day 
in the study of the Scriptures is not wise, and it is equally unwise to cast 
them out from the realm of theology. Without them theology may drift 
into the inanities of scholasticism or the belligerent scoffing of tenets un- 
congenial to itself. To ministers in general we may properly write a word 
of exhortation : Be theologians; but be scientific, literary, and philo- 
sophic theologians; argus-eyed, not single-eyed; each a Briareus rather 
than a Goliath. 


The doctrine of the witness of the Spirit is manifestly taught in the 
New Testament. Paul (Rom. viii., 16) writes that ‘‘the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” John, 
in his first epistle (chap. v, 9, 10), writes: ‘‘If we receive the witness of 
men, the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness of God which 
he hath testified of his Son, He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself.” It is not to determine the force or precise 
meaning of these passages, or to consider them at all exegetically, that 
we quote them, but to ascertain to what exact spiritual condition the 
Spirit testifies, and also to inquire if the witnessing prerogative or func- 
tion of the Spirit is limited to a particular condition or fact in human ex- 
perience. Living under the dispensation of the Spirit it is natural that he 
should, in various ways and at all times, be ready to communicate with 
God’s children. What his processes of communication with men are—what 
the points of contact with the human soul—whether he employ psycho- 
logical, physiological, or other methods by which to stimulate to spir- 
itual activity, or confine his work to supernaturalistic agencies and along 
supernaturalistic lines, are problems not included in the single inquiry 
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here proposed. It is clear that the divine Spirit, by one method or various 
methods, imparts to the believer the assurance that the Father has accepted 
him, and that his name is enrolled in God's family. To this acceptance 
and enrollment the testimony is convincing, and the believer henceforth 
regards himself as the child of God, The testimony of the Spirit is, 
therefore, the testimony to the fact of the believer's sonship, and carries 
with it the testimony of all that is implied in that great fact. It cannot be 
alleged that the Spirit bears witness to all the details of sonship, or to cog- 
nate spiritual facts in experience, or that he certifies to the divinity of all 
healthy spiritual states, for his purpose in witnessing is chiefly to establish 
the experience of adoption, The word ‘‘sonship” implies an aggregate of 
details, and if the former is assured the latter also is assured. It is held 
by some theologians that the Spirit does not witness to any other than the 
one fact, though he sustains a close relation to the believer and is ever 
with him. He illuminates, guides, teaches, interprets, strengthens, and 
constantly influences by unknown processes the thought, purpose, and 
trend of the Christian; but as the witnessing agent, it is said that he 
confines his testimony to the fact of sonship. In the passage from John 
it appears that God witnesses to the fact that Jesus Christ is his Son—a 
fact essential to a spiritual experience, but which is not to be confounded 
with the believer's sonship. The fact of the sonship of Jesus Christ is 
only apprehended as a revelation, according to Paul, who writes (1 Cor. 
xii, 3) ‘*that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” The intellectual recognition of the historic Christ is not the 
equivalent of a spiritual recognition of him as the Son of God; hence 
the necessity of the testimony of the Spirit to the stupendous fact of the 
divinity of the Saviour. It would seem, according to these teachings, 
that the Spirit testifies to the fact of the believer's adoptive sonship, and 
also to the greater fact of the actual sonship of Jesus the Christ. 

What is plagiarism? It is a species of literary theft that is as reprehen- 
sible as the actual taking by one person of another's property and convert- 
ing it to forbidden personal use and advantage. The definition is clear and 
exact, and is not without an illustration in every department of literature. 
It is remarkable, however, that with the strongest temptation to this kind 
of wrong-doing—with opportunities abundant for indulging this propen- 
sity, and with easy methods at hand for destroying the evidence of the 
crime—literary workers, as a rule, are original, independent, and exempt 
from the suspicion of a plagiaristic tendency. In the practical applica- 
tion of the definition we should carefully distinguish between material 
obtained from a foreign source and assimilated afterward, and material 
borrowed or kidnapped with no intention on the part of the kidnapper 
to render any account of his act, or to acknowledge his obligations to any 
source for what he offers as the product of his own fertile brains. The pla- 
giarist is at a discount, because he is a second-hand man and is endeay- 
oring to pose as an original thinker. He dresses in borrowed clothes and 
plays a dramatic act before the world, not assuming to be somebody he 
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is not, but assuming to be something he is not in character and achieve- 
ment. He misrepresents himself, and therefore occupies a false position 
among men. Virgil was not a plagiarist in constructing his .Hneid after 
the Iliad of Homer; nor was Cicero a kidnapper in developing his phil- 
osophy according to some of the teachings of Plato, Hume was not a 
thief when he took up the sensationalism of Locke, nor was Robert Burns 
a receiver of stolen goods when he transformed the legends of Scotland 
into poetry. It is altogether probable that Mark wrote the second gospel 
according to instructions from Peter, and that Luke wrote his gospel after 
many conferences with Paul; but in neither case may we suppose an act 
of plagiarism. The field of literature is open to the thinker; he may 
enter, appropriate, digest, and employ whatever he finds to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, provided he robs not another of his possessions, 
nor detracts from the honor of other toilers, nor assumes to make known 
what others before him certainly discovered. The ethical rules of relig- 
ion apply to literary kidnapping as well as to other kinds of theft. All 
workers are more or less indebted to the thinkers who have preceded 
them for hints, suggestions, inspirations, theoretic possibilities, and espe- 
cially for historic facts, laws, principles, and the general canons of liter- 
ature; but this indebtedness is frankly acknowledged, and so publicly 
that there are those who believe that an original thinker is an impos- 
sibility or an accident. In an environment of books it seems hardly to be 
expected that an original mind will come forth and show its patent of 
nobility in the work it accomplishes. It is, however, from such an en- 
vironment that such a thinker emerges, and in his place declares himself 
not the child of environment, but the independent thinker in the realm of 
thought. It is to the credit of the scholar that he uses books; it would 
be his shame if they used him, The first, is compatible with independ- 
ence and originality; the second, is the mechanical process that results 
in plagiarism. 

An article is in our office whose chief merit is, that it is a reproduction 
of an exegetical interpretation by a very learned but unnamed theologian. 
It is possible that two great minds may conceive of the same analysis, or 
exegesis, or make use in exactly the same way of certain historical tests, or 
discover and follow the same current of thought in a particular Scripture; 
but such discovery or exegetical announcement should not be in such 
terms or in such a form as to awaken suspicion of borrowed excellence, 
Plagiarism is sin absolute and sin construct. As it is self-revealing, it is 
dangerous and fatal, 


The Apostle Paul was consumed with what has been very properly 
called ‘‘mission-hunger,” which would not allow him to enter upon a 
settled pastorate in the inviting cities of the Orient, but drove him into 
Galatia, Macedonia, and as far westward as Spain, then thought to be 
the bound of the habitable earth. His longest pastorates were eighteen 
months in Corinth, two years in Rome, and three years in Ephesus; but 
these cities were rather the centers of extended missionary movements than 
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objects of exclusive pastoral oversight and instruction. He was the itin- 
erant missionary, the organizer of religious societies, the authorized teach- 
er of New Testament ecclesiasticism, and the promoter of the gospel idea 
of evangelization. We think of him as the typical missionary, consecrated 
for life to one work, and sparing not himself for its accomplishment. It 
cannot be said that he is duplicated in the average modern missionary; 
nor, perhaps, is the adoption of Pauline methods, in every particular, to 
be recommended, as social and other conditions are materially different 
from what they were in the apostle’s time. But the Pauline spirit of con- 
secration to the Christian plan of saving the world is as much required in 
these times, if permanent results are to be achieved, as in the days of the 
great hero, Missionary life to-day does not involve the hardships and 
uncertainties of even fifty years ago, and in many countries the missionary 
is not required to be as heroic, as enduring, and asself-sacrificing as when 
Livingstone entered Africa, or Maclay entered China, It must be that too 
many enter upon missionary service with too little apprehension of its 
magnitude or meaning, and without the thought that it deserves the con- 
secration of the life, for it is not an uncommon thing in these times for a 
missionary to return before his absence has been felt, and certainly before 
he has accomplished any thing noble for the Church or justified the great 
expenditure of his enlistment. Without judging a single case, lest we mis- 
judge it, it strikes the observer that there are too many returned young 
missionaries in the United States; a fact that compels us to inquire as to 
the motives that led them into the service: whether they considered resi- 
dence abroad a few years an educational opportunity which they proposed 
to improve at the expense of the Church, or whether they went forth 
as Paul, Carey, Moffatt, Duff, Thoburn, Taylor, and others, not count- 
ing their lives dear, but ready to die in the service. It is not enough 
to be willing to go to China, India, Japan, Africa, or South America; 
it is not enough to be seemingly religious in the offering of one’s self 
to the authorities of the Church; it is not enough to plan to be absent 
only a few years from civilization and native land, nor enough to be 
intoxicated with the novelty of the enterprise, nor to affirm enthusiasm in 
accepting a post of honor in the midst of paganism. The service demands 
the life, and, except for chronic or incurable infirmity, which may dis- 
qualify for future usefulness, or to save life, no one who is titled a mis- 
sionary should expect to return and permanently abide in the home-land 
again, except after years of faithful work in the field, and he can do no 
more init. If we write plainly it is because of an observable tendency 
in young missionaries to return home after a few years on pretexts that 
conflict with the idea of complete consecration, and interfere with the 
advance of the Christian movement in pagan lands, If one cannot 
resolutely go for life let him remain at home, where lie will have ample 
opportunity for the expenditure of all his enthusiasm and energy. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 





THE MECHANISM OF INSPIRATION. 


Tue Christian Church has ever held, and still holds, that the Scriptures 
are the product of divine inspiration, and, therefore, of ultimate authority 
in morals and religion. It cannot be said, however, that it has exactly 
defined the word ‘‘ inspiration,” further than that it has used it to signify 
divine influence in the composition of the biblical books, or, at the least, 
in the revelation of what they contain. It is agreed that they are not the 
exclusive result of human culture; but that in some way, and to some ex- 
tent, the Holy Spirit operated upon or co-operated with human writers in 
their attempt to record the truths and purposes of God. The admitted 
fact of the divine stamp on biblical literature is suggestive of more ques- 
tions than can be answered, or even noticed, in a single paper; and, merely 
as a fact, it is of such proportions as to startle the inquirer and tax his 
utmost powers in comprehending it. No subject peculiar to the biblical 
system, or to biblical literature, is more difficult of penetration, analysis, 
and solution than the doctrine of inspiration. It cannot be resolved in a 
moment, nor can it be ignored as of inferior importance in the sphere of 
criticism. It is a preliminary question, fundamental to faith, theology, 
the Christian life, and the future of the Christian Church. 

The difficulties of the subject are not all on the surface; many of them 
are as deep as the mysteries of God, and cannot be overcome by human 
wisdom, or any thing short of those spiritual auxiliaries which appear in 
the books themselves. To understand inspiration it has been supposed 
that the investigator himself must be inspired, as to comprehend the 
poetic afflatus one must be endowed with the poetic spirit. If it require 
a poetical genius to interpret Shakespeare, or a musician to sympathize 
with a Beethoven, surely the outfit required to enable one to disclose the 
nature, power, and method of divine co-operation in literature must cor- 
respond with the high task before the investigator. Should this be con- 
sidered a metaphysical difficulty of no special significance, we must then 
admonish the reader that the practical barriers to an understanding of the 
subject are as delicate as they are numerous, and as obstinate as they 
are transparent. It is not helpful to a solution to find disagreement among 
theologians respecting the cardinal doctrine, and such disagreement as 
affects, more or less, the supernatural character of the book. It is not 
helpful to read of multiplied theories of inspiration, no two of which 
agree in the essential point, and all enforcing a different view of the 
Bible. The extreme views of the theologians are in no sense a comfort 
or an aid in the study of the subject; and the reactionary views of nega- 
tive critics are positively distracting and hurtful to faith and investiga- 
tion. Because we cannot accept the theory of the verbalists, we are not 
under obligation to renounce divine influence in the literary form of the 
Bible. Because the doctrine may not account for every thing in the book, 
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we cannot conclude it accounts for nothing in it. Because we reject the 
mechanical, or Montanistic, theory of inspiration, we are not required to 
concede that the writer of a book was free of supernatural superintendence 
in his work. It may be our duty to reject both extremes, and yet we 
may not find in a middle view that which will satisfactorily solve the 
problems involved in the origin of the word of God. 

In some Christian circles it is believed that the doctrine of supernatu- 
ralism has been overestimated in its influence in revelation, and that while 
it is indispensable to any proper conception of the origin of the books, it 
must hereafter occupy a subordinate place in theology and human philoso- 
phy. This, perhaps, is true; but the reason given should be considered 
before the statement can pass unchallenged. It is clear that revelation, 
or the truth given, is more important than inspiration, or the method by 
which spiritual truth is communicated to the race. At once the reader 
discovers the subordinate position of the doctrine when contrasted with 
the infinite value of the truth. It also is apparent, that while the fact of 
revelation is a proof of the necessity of inspiration, it is not so apparent 
that the fact of inspiration, even if proved, is evidence that a revelation 
has been made. The two are distinct, and the one precedes and is supe- 
rior to the otlier, as truth is superior to the method of its communication. 
It is also necessary to confine supernatural influence, or to understand its 
application, to the books in question; that is, we are not studying in- 
spiration except as it is manifested in respect to the Bible. In its con- 
crete form and substance the Bible submits to us a revelation, a record of 
revelation, and authorship of the record. To what fact or facts does 
inspiration apply? To the truths of revelation? If to these only, is the 
record then uninspired, and were the writers uninspired? This limita- 
tion is objectionable. Does inspiration apply to the record only? If so, 
revelation and the writers are excluded from the operations of the divine 
Spirit. This, too, is objectionable. If we limit the divine influence to 
the writers, we cannot then affirm that the record or the revelation is 
inspired. If we affirm that the divine process applies to revelation, the 
record, and to the writers, we have indicated the circumference of possi- 
bility, but it is not certain that this is not an extreme view of the case. 

If we shall attempt to construct a theory of the subject, we shall confront 
these perplexing questions, and have on hand a task such as no one as yet 
has adequately performed, though the theorists have been at work on the 
problem ever since the Canon was completed. Rothe says, that the New 
Testament writers held to the theory of verbal inspiration. If this state- 
ment be correct, we are bound at once to accept the verbal theory. Pro- 
fessor Gaussen says, that for the first eight centuries of the Christian era, 
with the exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the great scholars of the 
Church accepted the theory of plenary inspiration. If this be a correct 
statement, it should have a positive influence not only in historical the- 
ology but in current criticism, However, these statements alone, even 
if correct, are not sufficient to persuade us to accept the theories of verbal 
and plenary inspiration, both of which, though not obsolete by any 
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means, are unnecessary to an exposition of the Scriptures as the product 
of inspiration. Semler satisfied himself by denying inspiration altogether ; 
Michaelis compromised with his reason by affirming that certain portions 
of the Bible are inspired but other portions are not; while John Wesley's 
followers have the habit of saying that ‘‘all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God.” The difficulty of constructing a theory is apparent. 
We cannot accept the Gaussen theory of verbal and plenary inspiration; 
nor can we accept the rationalistic extreme of non-inspiration; nor yet the 
compromising theory of a partly inspired and a partly uninspired Bible. 
Even if none of the foregoing intricacies perplexed us, we should be at a 
loss to understand the operation of the divine Spirit upon the human 
mind by which truth is revealed. Psychology does not explain super- 
naturalism. We reject the sensationalism of Locke and the idealism of 
Hegel; nevertheless, there are such things as perceptions, images, 
thoughts, and the thinker. How far the Spirit appropriates the thinker; 
whether he employs sensationalism, idealism, associationalism, or any 
philosophic method in his impressions upon the human mind we do not 
know. Whatever, therefore, may be one’s theory, it must grapple with 
the difficulties, and only so far forth as it removes them may it have 
claim upon our attention. 

The theopneustic feature of the Bible is its charm, the key to its 
majesty of form, and the explanation of the sublime truths therein made 
known to man. We accept it, whether we understand it or not, just as 
we accept atonement, the Trinity, and immortality, though words may 
not define or even illuminate them. Instead, therefore, of proposing a 
theory of inspiration, we shall merely undertake to study it in its 
mechanical phases, for we allege nothing that is not self-evident when 
we write that, notwithstanding the obscurity of the psychological ele- 
ment in the revelation, and the mystery of the divine movement itself, the 
inspiring process was methodical and within certain restrictions purely 
mechanical and therefore discoverable. Occult in its nature, it neverthe- 
less comes to the surface in the things revealed, and it is not altogether a 
disguised and indistinguishable factor. Inspiration is alleged of the book 
by Christian scholars generally. If we cannot indicate the extent of the 
divine influence, we may observe its plan of operation, and infer its 
character from its manifestations. The objection to the theory of the in- 
spiration of the ipsissima verba is, that it undertakes to denote the extent 
of the result, which the reflective mind considers indefinable, except in 
the most general terms. If we cannot credit certain alleged errors in the 
Bible to the supernatural process, we may be able to show that they are 
not incompatible with it. He who is determined upon having a theory 
of his own, must overcome many difficulties in order to be able to explain 
the biblical system; but if he will study the mechanism or the process of 
revelation in its result, every thing will adjust itself to the main fact. 
We would wean Christian thought from the theoretic aspect of the doc- 
trine, because no theory will explain every difficulty or satisfy every mind, 
We need no theory respecting God, or immortality, or the doctrines of 
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the Scriptures, but a clear statement of what the Scriptures themselves 
teach. We advance no theory, therefore, of inspiration, but shall en- 
deavor closely to observe the process whereby the books were produced. 

Evidently, the Inspirer of choice used all the appliances of literature in 

giving form to the biblical system. We know this, because such appli- 
ances constitute the framework of the system. History, poetry, science, 
prophecy, philosophy, biography, and epistle were the literary instruments 
authorized for the expression of the truths to be communicated to men, 
It is immaterial whether these instruments were the first choice of men or 
of God, and it is equally unimportant to know whether they accomplished 
an exclusively divine purpose, or also served ends purely human and 
natural. It is sufficient if there is reason to believe that the Holy 
Ghost was satisfied with these various appliances or methods for the 
revelation of spiritual truth; and judging from the book itself it is ap- 
parent that the common literary method was employed in the high task of 
revelation. In like manner we may conclude that the various styles of 
the writers of the books were under the employment of the Holy Spirit 
for the same purpose. Neither style nor method of writer was changed, 
suspended, or abolished by the Spirit; but they were employed and en- 
nobled and sanctified by the service to which they were called. Hence, 
while the style of the writers is human, it is a sanctified, spiritualized 
human style. Isaiah’s natural style is majestic; but under the Spirit it 
has the glow of the sun. Habakkuk’s ordinary style was the exponent 
of dignity; but the Spirit burnished it until it shone with the luster of 
divinity. John’s common style was pellucid, elegant; but the Spirit 
turned his sentiments into flashes of lightning, and ended his periods 
with peals of thunder. Paul’s Jewish style was idiomatic, oracular; but 
under the Spirit he speaks a Christian theology, and shakes truths from 
the topmost branches of the tree of life into the thought of an uplook- 
ing race. What in the products of these writers see we, if not the inter- 
play of divine and human forces, each individualized, but each suffused 
with the ever-varying hues of the Spirit’s power? We cannot conceive 
of a biblical book as the exclusive product of either force; we can appre- 
ciate all the books as the product of the interaction of both forces. 

The relation of human culture in the biblical books to supernatural in- 
fluence cannot be too forcibly or too frequently declared. On any other 
hypothesis the Bible, as a whole, cannot be explained, nor is it possible 
to analyze a single book of which it is composed. St. Jerome said: 
‘*Paul does not know how to develop a hyperbaton, or to conclude a 
sentence ;” but it is not a question of how much Paul knew, or whether 
the biblical writers were learned men, or whether they were superior 
writers. The chief point is, that whatever their preparation or qualifica- 
tion, they were used in revealing the mind or purpose of God. They were 
not annihilated, or obscured, or humiliated in the process of inspiration. 
We cannot believe that they were the passive instruments of the Spirit, 
or lost consciousness—ercidit sensu, adumbratus, scilicet, virtute divina 
—as the Cataphrygians taught, when they were engaged in writing the 
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books attributed to them. Rather, we believe that the writer was never 
more himself, was never so self-conscious, was never less an enigma to 
himself, than when under the superintending influence of the Holy Ghost. 
Instead of extinguishing the writer he illuminated him; instead of in- 
clining him to self-forgetfulness he saw himself as he could not when 
left to his own reflections; instead of being passive he was volcanically 
active, and felt that he could shake planets under his feet. Peter was 
beside himself at the transfiguration; but he knew himself when he 
wrote his epistles. Inspiration is the source of self-knowledge, and the 
biblical writers reached the heights of divine individualism when under 
the influence of the revealing Spirit of God. We are compelled by the 
facts to acknowledge the individual characteristics of the writers, and 
especially their self-consciousness while under the divine superintendence 
in their revelatory work. We must also admit that the mind of the 
writer operated in the usual way, and preserved its identity intact when 
under the instructions of the Spirit. Memory, imagination, judgment, 
conscience, will, the sensibilities and affections, observed the laws that 
govern them in ordinary activity when the Holy Ghost summoned the 
writer to his service. We mistake if we suppose that spiritual law was 
substituted for natural law in the production of the books; for while 
spiritual law had its function in the process of inspiration, it applied 
rather to the Holy Ghost than to the human writer. The writer observed 
natural law; the Spirit spiritual law; but the laws were harmonized in 
their acting. 

It is time to pass from the human development of the books to that 
process which, independent of natural law, was exclusively divine, and 
operated in a manner to correspond with its divine function. If, how- 
ever, we undertake to analyze the Spirit’s operations, methods, and pur- 
poses we shall have a more stubborn problem than when we confined our 
study to the human phenomenon in revelation. Properly speaking, in- 
spiration applies to the operations of the Holy Spirit in revelatory work. 
It is not easy even for a lexicographer to define the word. It may be said 
to denote the sovereignty of the Spirit in the biblical product; or the 
controlling influence of the Spirit upon the minds of the writers of the 
books; but in either case it does not assure us of distinct methods, or of 
limitations, or of degrees or kinds of divine influence. The best concep- 
tion of inspiration can scarcely be reduced to a definition; but it may be 
grasped or apprehended by an examination of what appears to be its 
product in the books of the Bible. 

Inspiration implies the communication of truths, facts, and ethics, not 
primarily discoverable by the human mind, and unknowable except by 
revelation. This perhaps is the greatest, though by no means the ex- 
haustive, result of the divine process. There are truths that human phi- 
losophy never could or would discover, originate, or formulate, and that 
are to-day the common property of the race because they are found in the 
Bible. We refer not only to the wonderful prehistoric account of crea- 
tion, which cannot be explained by any natural method, but also to the 
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Messiahism of the Old Testament, and the Christological teachings of the 
New Testament, with the rare unfoldings of the doctrines of resurrection, 
immortality, and judgment, all of which are beyond the originating power 
of the human mind, but which were made known by inspiration. Unable 
to discover certain truths, it was in perfect harmony with the divine 
goodness to reveal them to the race that their light might shine upon us, 
and lead us back to God, In crediting such truths to revelation we are 
not unmindful of the powers of the human intellect; nor do we mean to 
charge it with imbecility in limiting its visionary susceptibilities to the 
natural sphere. We are simply certain that there is a class of truths that 
human genius could not originally find, and even as revealed it cannot fully 
comprehend, We must state facts, even though they humiliate the in- 
tellect. Revelation derives its significance from the impotency of the 
human mind; for if the truths in question were accessible without revela- 
tion, we would be unable to prove the fact of revelation. The most that 
could be allowed would be, that such truths have come to us from men 
greater than ourselves; but this conclusion would not confer upon them 
any divine authority. 

If the function of inspiration were limited to the revelation of such 
truths as are beyond the original power of the human mind, we could 
readily assign its limitations, and determine the value of the result of the 
unique process. In this event sixty-six books would not be necessary in 
the make-up of the Bible; perhaps a score or less would be sufficient. 

We find, however, that the Bible consists in part of truths, facts, and 
teachings, not only discoverable by the human reason, but such as cannot 
be regarded as the result or content of revelation. Revelation is the 
word that denotes the removal of the veil from the obscure, the unknown; 
but many things recorded in the Bible were known to the writers, and 
are written as known to them. They are not revelations, therefore. The 
Bible is something more than a book of revelations, Is it in its entirety 
the product of inspiration? Are the truths, facts, and teachings which 
were not revealed to the writers, the result of the supernatural process? 
We may classify the truths of the Bible into revealed and unrevealed; 
but may we not also classify them into inspired and uninspired? To do 
the latter, however, is to emasculate and disintegrate the Bible; not to 
do it, is to affirm that it is all inspired. Notwithstanding the seeming 
difficulties of the position, we unhesitatingly assume that the Scriptures 
are the result of divine inspiration, though they are not the exclusive re- 
sult of divine revelation. 

Exactly, then, how did the Spirit operate when he ceased to reveal 
truth to the writers of the book? What was his work in addition to 
revelation ? We know of no word that expresses so well the additional 
mechanical work of the Spirit as direction, implying the government of 
the human mind in the use of the facts and truths already known. We 
are shut up to the alternative of either remanding such portions of the 
Bible as are not in strictness revelations to human wisdom, or to the 
governmental influence and superintendence of the Holy Spirit. To 
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assign the unknowable in Scripture to revelation and the knowable 
to human culture, is to divide the Bible into fragments and render it 
altogether inoperative as a supernatural book. We are not philosophiz- 
ing, or putting a foundation under a preconceived theory; but we be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to recognize the Spirit’s oversight of the 
humanly knowable in the Scriptures. Christ assured his disciples that 
the Holy Spirit would bring to their remembrance the things they had 
heard, showing that divine influence would operate upon the memory of 
the writers, and that even the knowable would be recalled and re-em- 
phasized by the same Spirit that manifested himself in the recondite task 
of revelation. Moses also wrote in a book the laws, histories, and inci- 
dents with which he was perfectly familiar, by commandment of the Lord, 
almost proving that without such commandment he might not have writ- 
ten, and the world might have been without the Mosaic history and laws. 
In such directions we see that the Holy Spirit had something to do with 
the books as they are written. 

Allowing, therefore, that the knowable in Scripture was quite as much 
under the superintendence of the Spirit as the unknowable, we have little 
difficulty in accounting for the details and the commonplaces in biblical 
literature which have disturbed many minds, and have been used as an 
argument against the doctrine of inspiration. The Bible reader must 
admit that it is difficult to see the necessity of divine oversight in certain 
instances, and more difficult to understand why the commonplaces of life 
should have any recognition in a book alleged to be inspired of God, For 
instance, was the Holy Ghost’s action necessary or even implied in the 
record of such things as Abraham offering cakes to three angels, as 
Jacob’s sons going down to Egypt in wagons, as Moses’s sanitary regula- 
tions for the camp, as David’s dancing on bringing up the ark to Jerusa- 
lem, as Paul’s medical prescription to Timothy, as Barnabas and Paul 
quarreling, as Peter warming himself by the fire on the night of Christ's 
arrest, as Paul saluting various disciples in his Epistle to the Romans, as 
John saying there was much grass in the place where the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes was wrought, and as Mark’s account of Christ dipping 
his hand into the dish? Was divine providence necessary to these ac- 
counts? If wholly unnecessary, then we cannot affirm that they are the 
result of inspiration, and if not the result of inspiration, then the Bible is 
partly uninspired. 

The theorists have a way of explaining every thing in the Scriptures, 
and of using every fact, truth, and incident in defense of the particular 
theory they have espoused. The old notion of different hinds of inspira- 
tion as a means of accounting for the differences in the Bible is no longer 
in vogue, though it may be adduced now and then by those who prefer 
to classify the divine influences in this way in order to support some other 
decrepit notions respecting the Bible. Quite a prevailing opinion—as old 
as the science of theology—is, that supernatural power varied in the degree 
of its influence upon the human writer, being at times feeble and incon- 
sequential, as at other times it was powerful and irresistible. This theory 
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is more plausible than the other, inasmuch as it does enable us to assign 
the stronger statements in the Scriptures to stronger divine impulses, and 
the weaker statements to influences of less impressiveness. Besides, it 
does not imply an intermittent or an imperfect inspiration, for the biblical 
writer, if inspired to any degree, was authoritative and decisive. Accord- 
ing to this theory, he felt the influence of the Spirit more or less as the 
record he was about to write was more or less needful or significant. At 
times, therefore, he wrote commonplaces; at times, he wrote stupendous 
narratives or epistolary suggestions, But in either case he was conscious 
of supernatural elevation and direction, Maimonides enumerated eight 
degrees of inspiration under which the writers communicated the biblical 
facts. Kahnis has concluded that the prophets and apostles were pos- 
sessed of one degree of inspiration, the poets and didactic writers of 
another, and the historians of another, while other critics indulge in still 
other classifications. We shall not venture to propose a hardy and sys- 
tematic objection to the theory of degrees, but we take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the theory is unnecessary to the explanation of the variable 
contents of the Scriptures. We reject verbal inspiration, mechanical in- 
spiration, the theories of kinds of inspiration and of degrees of inspiration, 
because, if not refutable by logic and a fair interpretation of the Script- 
ures, they are at least unnecessary to an exposition of their divine charac- 
ter and authority. What is the use of loading up with a theory when 
the facts are self-luminous and self-aftirming? We object to theories 
when offered for their own sakes. Much of the weakness of biblical 
criticism is the unneccessary theorizing on facts that, plain enough of 
themselves, are made obscure by the theoretic net that envelops them. 
In the prophetic utterance of Caiaphas (John xi, 50) we see the effect of 
an unconscious inspiration, but unconsciousness is not a degree, nor even 
a sign, of inspiration, As Balaam curses Moab and blesses Israel (Num. 
xxii, xxiii), we trace an instance of involuntary or forced inspiration, but 
passivity or involuntariness is not a condition or degree of supernatu- 
ralism. We have distinguished between the results of inspiration, one 
being revelation, but revelation is not a ‘‘degree” of inspiration, it is a 
result ; or if we say direction, suggestion, or authority to write is a concom- 
itant of inspiration, it by no means follows that it is a ‘‘degree.” Illu- 
mination, superintendence, dictation, glorification—whatever word may 
be used to express the operating character of the Spirit in no sense implies 
degrees of operation, but only phases of the self-same Spirit in the ad- 
ministration of the truth. We therefore see no necessity of the theory of 
degrees, though it is not per se a self-refuting theory. 

It is sufficient to say that the minute and the comprehensive, the com- 
monplace and the majestic, things temporal and things spiritual, facts 
human and doctrines divine, life physical and life eternal —all have embodi- 
ment in the languages of men under the superintending influence of the 
divine Spirit. Nor is it even convenient or accommodating to human 
infirmity to allow that the Spirit weakened in superintending efficiency 
when Matthew wrote the introduction to the Sermon on the Mount, but 
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strengthened his influence upon him when he proceeded to record the 
Sermon. It is unnecessary to allow that the Spirit was quiescent in Paul 
when he wrote on marriage but in command when he wrote the evidence 
of Christ’s Messiahship and the doctrine of the resurrection. It is as 
easy to believe that the Spirit engineered the writer into a common- 
place as into a sublime revelation, Many investigators have overlooked 
the value of the minutizw of the biblical books, being willing to cast them 
out as unworthy any recognition in an inspired volume. They err ex- 
ceedingly, not knowing the Scriptures, or the design of their smallest 
incidents. It is a principle in law that an incidental proof is often 
stronger in support of the main proposition than the most direct evidence 
that can be offered, The incidental is the unexpected, and often so related 
to the chief fact as to give certainty to its occurrence and influence. 
The minor facts and statements in the Scriptures are incidental and unex- 
pected proofs of the truthfulness of the whole narrative, and of the divin- 
ity of the teachings with which they are associated. From these appar- 
ently incidental facts we acquire a knowledge of the hospitality, social cus- 
toms, domestic life, and, in particular, of the national spirit of the ancient 
Hebrews and of contemporaneous peoples. Such historical facts are not 
necessarily of the import and dignity of revelations, but the Inspirer used 
them, with greater things, by which to excite faith in things not histor- 
ical but divine and spiritual. An impostor would not have written the 
commonplaces, for he would not discover their relation to the scheme of 
revelation. He would only reveal what was unknown and discard the 
minutie of common life. Here, then, is divine wisdom in its summation 
of giving truth to the world, using every thing and sanctifying every 
thing, so that the whole partakes of the glow, dignity, and authority 
obtainable only from the manifest influence of the Holy Spirit. 

What say the Scriptures? Shall we appeal to them in proof of their 
inspiration, or of that of the writers thereof? It really seems to be a case 
of petitio principii to require the Scriptures to prove the thing in ques- 
tion; and yet there are but two kinds or sources of proof available on this 
subject. The historical or external proof is merely the aggregation of 
the opinions of church fathers, councils, and eminent Christians in mod- 
ern times as to the inspirational character of the sacred writings; but 
while such opinions are entitled to respectful consideration they are not 
proofs of the fact of inspiration. The other source is, the Scriptures 
themselves; but while they do not relieve us entirely of embarrassment 
they are conclusive as to the prevalent supernatural principle in biblical 
literature. If it is alleged that because a biblical writer claims inspi- 
ration for himself all skeptical questions should disappear, we reply that 
we are not certain that we are to believe a writer was inspired because 
he said he was, for he might have been mistaken, or he might have been 
the victim of hallucination. May we not require as much proof—yea, 
more—of the man who says he is inspired as of the man who professes 
merely to be veracious? To guard against imposition we have the right to 
examine the credentials of the men who say they are inspired; to inquire 
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into their character, standing, qualifications, and relation to religion 
and the Church. Happily the biblical writers meet the test, and do 
satisfy the inquirer of their call to give spiritual truth to the world. 
If for any reason we should be led to discredit their veracity, or to im- 
peach their character, or to suspect them of hallucination or forgery, we 
should no longer trust their claims for individual inspiration. The ques- 
tion then is primarily a question of the trustworthiness of the biblical 
writers, and secondly, a question of the significance of their statements. 

Another temporary embarrassment arises from the fact that while it is 
not so difficult on general hermeneutical principles to establish the inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament, it is somewhat difficult, if not impossible, 
to make out the inspiration of the New Testament in the same manner 
and to the same extent. Many negative critics reject the supernaturalism 
of the Old and accept the supernaturalism of the New ; but they have 
reversed the order of the difficulty. If we may attribute inspiration to 
the New Testament, we may have no trouble in attributing it to the Old 
Testament; but it does.not exactly follow, that accepting the supernatu- 
ral character of the Old one is bound to accept the inspiration of the 
New Testament. The Jew is an example. He reveres the Old but 
repudiates the New Testament, while some rationalists honor the New but 
pour contempt upon the Old Testament. Jesus was particular in ex- 
pressing his faith in the Jewish Scriptures, but as the New Testament was 
not written in his life-time there is no testimony from him concerning it. 
If, also, inspiration was the prerogative of only apostolic writers in New 
Testament times, Luke’s and Mark’s gospels must be stricken out, as these 
evangelists did not belong to the apostolic group. We do not mention 
these embarrassments as interfering with any proper view of the book, 
but as showing that the problem of New Testament inspiration is some- 
what different from that of Old Testament inspiration, and that the proofs 
of the one may not serve as proofs of the other. 

In respect to the Old Testament, the individual writers thereof fre- 
quently claim that they wrote either by the command of God or under 
the special direction of the Spirit. Moses distinctly affirms this fact for 
himself. David (2 Sam. xxiii, 2) says: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by 
me, and his word was in my tongue.” In 1 Kings vi, 11 it is written that 
“‘the word of the Lord came to Solomon, saying.” Ezekiel repeatedly 
declares that *‘the word of the Lord came unto me.” The testimony of 
New Testament writers to the theopneustic character of the Old Testa- 
ment is strong and explicit, and cannot be explained by any accommoda- 
tion theory to signify that the Old Testament was not originally inspired. 
Christ, the Teacher, urges the Jews to “ search the Scriptures,” implying 
that the Old Testament is the source of truth, and that he indorsed it as 
a book of revelations. Paul (2 Tim. iii, 16) says: ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” the apostle applying it, as Ellicott believes, 
to the Old Testament. Peter (2 Pet. i, 21) says: ‘‘ For the prophecy 
came not in the old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The triple testimony of Christ, 
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Paul, and Peter to the supernatural character of the Old Testament is 
convincing and reassuring to the last degree. 

In respect to the New Testament, the testimony of its writers is not so 
clear or exact, but it is of inferential significance, and altogether satisfy- 
ing to the Christian believer. Paul (2 Cor. xiii, 3) intimates that Christ 
spoke in him, and he also (Gal. i, 12) affirms that the Gospel he preached 
came to him as a revelation of Jesus Christ. Besides (1 Cor. ii, 13), he 
confesses that the Holy Ghost was his teacher, and that he spoke as 
taught by him. John, on the isle of Patmos, evidently wrote because 
commanded by the Spirit, and we readily allow that the synoptists wrote, 
not according to their own pleasure, but under supernatural superintend- 
ence and direction. Whatever may be the definition of inspiration, it 
cannot exclude one New Testament book from the canon, or free it from 
divine influence in its preparation, We affirm for the whole that it is the 
product of inspiration. 

The design of this paper is fulfilled, We have not traversed all the 
difficulties of the subject, nor felt it necessary to combat unacceptable 
theories of inspiration, nor to offer an hypothesis which should harmonize 
discordant opinions and interpretations; but we have aimed to indicate 
the interplay of the human intellect and the divine intelligence in the 
process of inspiration, believing that no view of the Bible is correct that 
receives one and excludes the other, The Bible without man is as im- 
possible as the Bible without God; hence a purely human Bible is as 
impossible as a purely divine Bible. The Bible is the unification of the 
divine and human in literature, as Jesus Christ is the unification of the 
divine and human in the race; and as such it is control to human thought 
and sanctify the religious life of man until the end of the world. 





FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


The long and distinguished career of Franz Delitzsch, the eminent pro- 
fessor and post-biblical scholar of Leipsic University, is ended. He was 
such a remarkable man in character and resources, and was so related to 
evangelical thought, that the ordinary aspects of his life are of more than 
common interest to students of biblical literature. He was born at Leip- 
sic, February 23, 1813, and until recently was supposed to be of Jew- 
ish extraction; but this is satisfactorily denied. In stature he was under 
size, and in general appearance quite as unprepossessing as the apostle 
Paul, except that his carriage was impressive, and the dignity of his 
nature seemed to communicate itself to the wiry form that bore it. In 
personality he exhibited the peculiar traits of a cultivated German; he 
was earnest, aggressive, patient, studious, intuitive, and spiritual. Dis- 
ciplined into self-control, he was amiable in spirit, gentle in manners, and 
pleasingly magnetic in his associations with students, especially those 
from America. 

His portrait in this number is expressive of all that we write of him, 
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In his scholastic work he was careful, inquiring, sometimes imperious, but 
never antiquated or radically conservative. After receiving his degree he 
became privatdocent at Leipsic; filled professorships in three cities, and 
returned to Leipsic in 1867, where he remained as teacher until his death, 
which occurred March 4, 1890. He is known as commentator, theologian, 
critic, and scholar, especially in the department of biblical criticism, and 
has produced a number of works that have supplanted all others on 
the same subjects. He can best be understood if viewed as a specialist ; 
for while he intermeddled with all knowledge, and was at home in all 
departments of learning, he turned his vast erudition to the accomplish- 
ment of specific ends. He familiarized himself with Talmudic and rab- 
binical literature generally, for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
true sense of the Hebrew Scriptures, to whose exposition he devoted the 
accumulations of his wide and rare scholarship. More than any thing 
else, he was a Hebraist, bent on understanding the Semitic language in 
which divine revelation first appeared. However wide his researches 
they contributed to the development of Old Testament theology, or an 
elaboration of the historical and prophetical spirit of the olden period. 
He was captivated with the language, institutions, customs, spirit, and 
Christological purpose of the old economy; and sought to interpret the 
whole, not only for students at the university, but for the Church at large. 
His is only another instance of eminent success attained by concentration 
of purpose, genius, and capabilities upon a givenend. Nothing could 
divert him from his chosen course of life, and every thing seemed to aid 
him in prosecuting it after the royal decision to do one thing had been 
made. He Hebraized the atmosphere in which he lived, and recon- 
structed the Old Testament epochs, with their personalities and develop- 
ments, with the ease of an artist restoring a temple or the figure of 
Minerva. His achievements were not accidents, or the necessary out- 
flow of endowments, but rather the expression of concentration, energy, 
volition, and perseverance. 

As a commentator he occupied the first place, both for scholarly expo- 
sition and scrupulous study of the original text. He was especially 
felicitous in extracting the right sense from obscure passages, and giving 
to the smaller facts of the biblical record their proportionate meaning and 
position in the system of revelation. His commentaries on Genesis, the 
Psalms, Job, Isaiah, and Habakkuk represent the writer in his intel- 
lectual strength, and greatly assist the student in comprehending the 
intent of the sacred writers; while his translation of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, a masterpiece of philological research and diction, illumi- 
nates gospel and epistle, and wonderfully aids us in grasping the sig- 
nificance of the Christian system. We certainly do not overrate these 
commentaries in pronouncing them superior to others for a succinct ap- 
preciation of the biblical system, a wise extraction of the divine sense of 
its teachings, and a general comprehensiveness of epochs, dispensations, 
leaderships, and progressive events and results in Israel’s history. 

Dr. Delitzsch was an independent commentator, but he was not obliv- 
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ious to the skilled work of contemporaries, or ungenerous enough to rob 
them of their original investigations, He was complete in self-posses- 
sion, vigorous in attack and defense, yet withal frank with those who 
held to views he could not indorse, If he could not control the rational- 
ists he was careful that they should not control him. He was often inde- 
pendent in language, coining new words when existing idioms or forms 
of speech would not adequately express his meaning. No language is 
exactly suited to represent all the possible outbursts of mind. It is some- 
times averred that the Anglo-Saxon tongue is sufficient for all purposes; 
but the human mind is still in the infancy of its development, and uses 
the best speech it can command. The best languages, however, are the 
playthings of thought, and must be improved and enlarged if they would 
keep pace with the inevitable expansion of mind. As the race continues to 
develop, a child, starting with the equipment of a Plato, or a Shakespeare, 
or an Emerson, will need a larger language than any that now exists. 
The man of the future will not be able to get along with the feeble 
instruments of speech that seem to satisfy the poets, statesmen, and 
scholars of the present day. We cannot object to new words, nor is it 
an outbreak of pedantry in a scholar to coin phrases that represent the 
rare thoughts begotten in mental activity. The Leipsic Professor, not 
finding what he wanted in the German vocabulary, resolutely invented 
his vehicle of thought, setting a good example to his comrades in the 
field of scholarship. 

Studied in another aspect, Professor Delitzsch, as a commentator, if 
not open to criticism, has excited some antagonism in that, rigidly adher- 
ing to the textual truth, he nevertheless relied upon his imagination 
as a helper to the discovery and expression of the inner beauty of the 
spiritual sense of the truth. He was not a cold or passionless writer; he 
did not send out his ideas as arctic streams; he was warm, affectionate, 
poetic, and saw divine things in their beauty, and wrote of them accord- 
ingly. Hence, the style has all the charm and elegance of the finished 
writer; but it is questioned, in some quarters, if the artistic style is the 
best for the commentator. It is the style of the orator, the polemic, the 
theologian, the preacher; but it is contended that the commentator must. 
rein in his imagination and subordinate it to the laws of hermeneutics. 
Speaking generally, we say frankly that the unimaginative mind is as in- 
competent to discover the hidden forces of revelation as the imaginative 
mind is incompetent to represent the actual events of life in their realistic 
strength and relations. Neither idealism nor realism is sovereign in litera- 
ture. Pure realism in interpretation trends toward agnosticism and natural- 
ism; while pure idealism, or Romanticism, trends toward superstition and 
fanaticism. We need both: the one to check the other, the one to guide 
the other. Idealism is indispensable to religious thought and religious 
experience. What is faith but a type of idealism? No commentator can 
interpret creation or the future life except idealistically. Realism has its 
uses—its true place is science. It has, however, some place in theology; 
but it is less helpful than the other. The realistic spirit may be required 
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in the interpretation of the historical events of the Old Testament; but 
the romantic spirit is required for an understanding of the poetic and 
prophetical portions of the Old Testament. Professor Delitzsch is ideal- 
istic in history as in poetry and prophecy, realistic only in textual criti- 
cism, His admirers hold that he employs not too much the romantic 
instrument in his conception of the biblical system; and they may add 
that he combines idealism and realism in their true proportion in his 
works, giving clearness as well as solidity, beauty as well as exactness, to 
the interpretation of the biblical books. 

We have gained our point if we have but called attention to this pecul- 
iarity of the eminent commentator. It suggests questions as to the 
structure or spirit of a commentary: whether it should, besides afford- 
ing a true conception of the biblical teaching, aim at the cultivation of 
the spirituality of the reader and the improvement of his literary life. 
Matthew Henry is as homiletical as he is didactic; Joseph Benson—of 
whom it is said that not one word in his Commentary is his own save the 
conjunctions and, or—is devotional in spirit and writes as a pulpiteer; 
Adam Clarke is stalwart in scholarly statement, and only incidentally hor- 
tatory; Lange is broad in exegesis, deep in spiritual thought, and avoids 
sentimentalism; Meyer is rich in spiritual fervor, but this grows out of the 
profound thought of the word; Whedon, keen and logical, is picturesque, 
and inclines to a captivating rhetoric; Parker is extra-fanciful while 
sober in purpose; Spurgeon runs to maxims and proverbs, but is gracious 
and pleasing; Orelli charms with his stretches of vision, and writes in a 
subdued style only when the subject requires it; Nast is like a mountain 
on fire, vivid and influential. Every commentator writes from his own 
view-point, but he also writes according to his temperament and educa- 
tion. It occurs to us that the view-point of the Scriptures is the chief 
thing to be gained, while a temperamental construction and interpreta- 
tion of its teachings must be governed by the weightier consideration of 
the real purpose of revelation. In no particular does Dr. Delitzsch seem 
to depart from the essential spirit of the truth; but there irradiates from 
his work the glow and beauty of a mind as poetic in insight and as rich 
in imaginative coloring as though he were a poet or artist. In compari- 
son with other scholars, he neither stands alone nor possesses so many 
traits in common with them as to be identified with any class of exegetes 
or theologians. He differs from the majority in the greater breadth of 
his scholarship, the wider range of his inquiries, and the more healthful 
evangelical tone of his writings. Luthardt is a strictly German scholar ;. 
Delitzsch was cosmopolitan in his outlook. Stahl was an intractable Neo- 
Lutheran; Delitzsch was an elastic and progressive thinker. Tholuck 
belonged to the school of concentration, ever seeking as an eclectic the 
best forms of truth, and yet ever paying deference to the philosophical 
limitations of his times; Delitzsch was more of an absolutist in religion, 
grounding faith, reason, and Christianity in positive doctrine and a spir- 
itualized experience. The danger that ever threatened Dr. Delitzsch was, 
not a tendency to eclecticism, nor a covert sympathy with rationalism, 
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but the intense spiritual faith that dominated his thinking and directed 
his writing. He was more than ordinarily spiritual in feeling and origi- 
nal sense. He could have developed into a fanatic or mystic, but was 
preserved from the extreme issue and from incoherency in experience by 
the solid reserve forces of intellect and will. He hada ‘‘ passion for sym- 
bols,” and was ever under restraint in interpretation of the Scriptures 
lest he might indulge in allegorical meanings and remote conclusions. 

As a critic and theologian he occupied the evangelical position, and 
served as a bulwark against the rapidly increasing rationalistic sentiment 
of the times. In making this statement, however, we must not be misun- 
derstood. While he was far from according to heterodox criticism the 
correctness of its conclusions, or the justice of its attack upon the Seript- 
ures, he was not an inelastic orthodoxist, vindicating every peccadillo of 
expression, or defending even some of its larger theories of belief. In 
fundamental doctrine he was concretely evangelical, resting his faith on 
the supernaturalism of the New Testament. He held to the old theology, 
not because it is old, but because of its historic demonstration and 
unchanging truthfulness. He was a Christian believer because, to his 
judgment, the facts of Christianity have no explanation on any other 
hypothesis than that of a projected supernaturalism in the sphere of the 
natural. The new theology he rejected because of its lack of supernatu- 
ralism. Between naturalism and supernaturalism there is a gulf, deep, 
wide, impassable; hence, there can be no compromise, no bargaining 
between them. He accepted the fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and with it the cognate facts and doctrines of the New Testament. Be- 
lieving in Christ, he experienced forgiveness of sin, and all other spirit- 
ual experiences common to Christians. This experience distinguished 
him from the assailants of Christianity, and gave him an advantage over 
them which he was not slow to improve. We are indebted to him for 
the statement that miracles cannot be rejected, ¢ privri; that is, that one 
cannot decide in advance against the supernatural, and then proceed 
against miracles because they are supernatural. This dictum disposes of 
many critics who reject miracles on no other ground than their precon- 
ceived and incorrect notions of the supernatural. In common with 
German scholars he held a too exalted view of the sacraments, teaching 
that they are efficacious when administered, and act irresistibly, ex opere 
operate. 

As touching biblical criticism, he gave his best labors to the investiga- 
tion of its more serious problems, working some of them to his satisfac- 
tion, but confessing to considerable perplexity in grappling with others. 
This is not surprising, as the most conservative evangelical believer will 
admit that many literary questions, as well as the great supernatural 
question, cannot be settled in a moment; nor, if at all, without the most 
consuming carefulness and the employment of the most profound schol- 
arship. Professor Delitzsch was not an exception. Fearing the new 
criticism, he yet was compelled to accept some of its dicta and data, 
and did so with a freedom suygestive of a liberal mind, He did not 
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deny the composite character of Genesis; but he did affirm the Mosaic 
authorship in general of the Pentateuch. He wrote one commentary on 
Genesis, but current opinion induced him to write another, which shows 
that he was pliable, open to new thought, observed the latest criticisms, 
and conformed to them when established. His Jsaiah also, as first written, 
is on the side of conservative criticism; but revised, it exhibits the influ- 
ence of rationalistic sentiment. It may be said that in his modification 
of some views he was not self-consistent ; he was vacillating and irreso- 
lute; he was neither independent nor safe as a teacher and expositor. 
Certainly he did not mean to compromise himself; but he was in a transi- 
tional state of mind, and lived not long enough to work his way out of 
difficulties. He lived, however, long enough to give currency to New 
Testament religion, and to point the rationalistic teachers of Germany to 
the supernaturalistic fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ as a sufficient 
basis for a supernatural religion. If in some respects he were influenced 
by an adverse criticism touching literary questions, he influenced to a 
greater extent the negative critics in his defense of supernaturalism, and 
in resisting the control they sought of religious instruction in the univer- 
sities. Balancing gains and losses, the former exceed the latter. Evan- 
gelical religion owes much to the fidelity of the Professor to spiritual 
doctrine, and perhaps has lost nothing by the liberalism that in his age 
he seems to have cherished. 

It is worthy of remark that while Professor Delitzsch was critical, ob- 
serving, and alert in defense of the truth, he did not adopt the methods of 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, Dillmann, or Renan in the study of the Scriptures. 
He had a method of his own, and reached his conclusions by none of the 
processes of the rationalists. We have sometimes denounced rationalistic 
methods as inapplicable to the study of literature because they antago- 
nize common sense, pure logic, and historic results. Professor Delitzsch is 
an example of a critic investigating the Scriptures in as scholarly a way 
and as exhaustively as any destructionist, and yet without, and contrary 
to, the methods of the latter. It is absurd to claim that the Bible must 
be torn into pieces, or reconstructed, or destroyed, before it can be un- 
derstood. With their methods Dr. Delitzsch had no sympathy, nor has 
any scholar who is not captivated with destructionism, 

As a worker the Professor was exemplary. He toiled until commanded 
to cease; he wrote until his pen dropped from his hand. Only five days 
before his death he wrote his preface to his last book, entitled Messianic 
Prophecies in Historic Order. Like Moses, he lived to a ripe age when, 
with eye undimmed and natural force unabated, his pulse was stilled and 
he entered upon the inheritance of the saints in light. 

48—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH—A WEAK SPOT. 


Tue Church of the future will exhibit two characteristics—genuine piety 
and effective organization. The absence of either of these qualities will 
prove sufficient to damage, and finally, in the increasing competition of 
the future, to destroy, any Church, whether local or connectional, that 
fails to possess it. 

A few years ago the Rev. Mr. Frothingham closed up his ministry, con- 
fessing it to have been a failure, and declaring in his last sermon that the 
future of the world was in the grip of organization. We are living in a 
practical age when the supreme test of truth is life. What are we doing 
to make men better, to make purer homes, a nobler society, a higher civ- 
ilization? Methodism as a connectional institution is thoroughly organ- 
ized. Rome herself does not surpass it. But Methodism in the local 
church is a survival of a past age, when all efforts were purely missionary 
and evangelical, and the energies of the Church were directed almost ex- 
clusively to the conversion of adults. In those days we had few members 
to care for, few children to train for God, and no constituency in the 
world that gave us recognition. To-day we are face to face with new 
conditions. We have a vast constituency. The splendid successes of the 
past have brought the people close to us, while the proper care of our 
members and children entails new obligations and duties. Besides, we 
must recognize a change in the temper of the times which makes the old- 
fashioned contagious revival a rare occurrence among us. There are re- 
vivals still, but they are associated with the most elaborate organization. 
The Rev. B. Fay Mills, in the late revival in Newark, N. J., caused the 
city to be districted and visited by committees of all the churches, and 
sixty thousand invitations were distributed before the first meeting was 
held. We cannot conceive the possibility of the Chautauqua movement 
originating among our Methodist fathers three generations ago. The Ox- 
ford League, with its articulated intellectualism and benevolent work, is 
another symptom of our times; nor can we conceive of its existence in the 
days when Jacob Gruber and Benjamin Abbott went up and down the 
land like angels of the Apocalypse and scores were slain by the power of 
God under single sermons. Every age has its own work and must do it 
in its own way. And we have little occasion for tears because forms and 
methods, the incidents of the spiritual life, change or pass away, so long 
as the Church is advancing toward “the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God.” 

What, then, is the organization of the average Methodist church to-day ? 
This may be learned from our services. Our Sabbath services of worship 
are generally effective, and our preaching may compare with the best in 
the land. Our Sunday-schools may also be commended, though there is 
great room for improvement. Our class-meetings are, for the most part, 
a feeble survival of a once mighty institution, while the prayer-meeting 
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still brings comfort and benediction to the elect minority who, week after 
week, wonder why the others never come. The energies of the local 
church begin and end with itself, and these energies are directed almost 
exclusively to spiritual ends, But should not every church be a center of 
philanthropy to the community ? Should it not be a center of intellectual 
inspiration to its own congregation and to those without? Should it not 
be organized for missionary work in the neighborhood? If there are 
Dorcases among our members there must be widows and orphans on the 
church-rolls, for whom efficient work may be done. The duties of the 
Church may be gathered from the life of her Lord, for she is more than 
his witness—she stands to the world in ‘‘ Christ’s stead.” Nay, she is he 
—his body. He went about doing good. Jesus was a superlative hu- 
manitarian, and the Church of the future will be that Church which most 
completely manifests his spirit and continues his work. 


“ Her litanies sweet offices of love and gratitude, 
Her sacramental liturgies the joy of doing good.” 


There is work, then, for our legislators in the organization of the local 
church. And this organization should put work and responsibility more 
upon the people and less upon the minister, whose stay is limited. 

I, Every church should be organized, perhaps some society established, 
for the Christian nurture of every infant born into the parish. At certain 
fixed ages these children should have public recognition before the 
Church, such as the presentation of a Bible on Children’s Day when they 
are five or seven years old. Our present system does not go far enough 
and is too dependent on the pastor. 

II. Every church should be organized for perpetual home mission work. 
Why not a board of deaconesses in every church to do the work for 
which Paul commended the women at Philippi ? 

III. Every church should be organized to represent Jesus in pure phi- 
lanthropy, such as caring for the sick and the orphan and the poor, and 
this with little care for parish boundaries. The ideal church will have 
an effective center of missionary inspiration to kindle sympathy with the 
kingdom of God in the world. It will have provision for mental culture 
and fostering the talents of its youth. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 

New Britain, Conn. 


A DEFINITION WHICH NEEDS DEFINING. 


The last General Conference defined a missionary bishop to be ‘‘a 
bishop elected for a specified foreign mission field, with full episcopal 
powers, but with episcopal jurisdiction limited to the foreign mission field 
for which he was elected.” It at the same time declared that ‘he is 
not a general superintendent,” and cannot be made such ‘‘except by a 
distinct election to that office.” 

If this definition settles the status of a missionary bishop, it certainly 
unsettles all former notions of our episcopacy. The Discipline regards 
the titles ‘‘bishop” and ‘general superintendent ” as synonymous, and 
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all Methodist literature has so employed them. Now, however, we have 
‘*a bishop with full episcopal powers” who ‘‘is not a general superin- 
tendent.” It follows that a bishop and general superintendent are not 
the same. There is no question that a general superintendent is also a 
bishop; and since a missionary bishop, who is not a general superintend- 
ent, has “ full episcopal powers,” we now have two kinds of bishops. We 
know what these are; but what is a bishop, pure and simple? The two 
species we can understand. Will some one define the genus ? 

If a missionary bishop have ‘‘full episcopal powers” while he cannot 
do all that is required of a general superintendent, then we shall have to 
divide the powers of a general superintendent into episcopal and extra- 
episcopal powers. The distinction is not one of territorial jurisdiction 
merely. Were the General Conference held in a mission field, a bishop 
who is not a general superintendent could not preside. We repudiate a 
third order in the ministry, and, by consequence, deny that any powers 
inhere in the episcopacy. No such office as bishop (in contradistinction 
to general superintendent) ever existed in Methodism, and no grant of 
powers, therefore, was ever made to it by the Church. Whence came 
these ‘‘episcopal powers,” and what are they? I am afraid they are 
explicable only by the doctrine of apostolic succession, which we deny. 

By the definition ‘ta missionary bishop is a bishop with limited juris- 
diction,” while by clear inference a general superintendent is a bishop 
with unlimited jurisdiction. Now, if the first is a bishop with full 
episcopal powers, then the second must be a bishop and something more. 
What is the use in beating about the bush? Call the one a diocesan 
bishop and the other an archbishop, and be done with it. The definition 
describes these two offices, and implies that they both belong to a third 
order in the ministry. Unless prelatical tendencies are to be encouraged 
this definition ought speedily to be revised. Jacos Topp. 

Wilmington, Del. 


ANTIQUITY OF SACRED WRITINGS. 


This question might be regarded as a purely literary one. Just now, 
however, it promises to have a wider interest. In the Pentateuchal 
question it is taking a practical turn. The advocates of the new adjust- 
ment will have it that there was the absence of literary qualifications in 
extreme antiquity. This stronghold of ‘‘the destructives” is about to 
give way under the discoveries of the times, even if before there was not 
ample proof to ordinary minds of the antiquity of both sacred and pro- 
fane writings. Ewald tells us writing abounded in all the most an- 
cient nations, and that it was a special boon te the ancient Jews. In this 
nation ‘‘ the use of writing is much older than many scholars fifty years 
ago would allow.” ‘‘Long before Moses, Semitic writing was in use in 
the nation of Israel, and that Moses availed himself of it for the service 
of the nation is now scientifically established; moreover, our exacter in- 
vestigations leave us in no doubt to-day that subsequently, in the first 
centuries of the existence of the community, writing was handled with 
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considerable versatility, and all the beginnings of the peculiar literature 
of the nation, diffusing itself so widely at a later period, reach back 
into these centuries.” ‘All things that appeared worthy of everlasting 
remembrance were, in these oldest times of the community, carefully com- 
mitted to writing.” 

In a recent English work, the Philosophy of Creation, by Dr. William 
Galloway, a most painstaking effort is made to trace the practice of 
writing to its source. It is contemporaneous with the human race, Adam 
was possessed of writings. The commandments and promises given him 
were inscribed on stone, as afterward in the cases of Moses and Joshua, and 
on stone pillars set up at the gates of Eden. Later Assyriology is telling 
us of kings and conquerors who wrote their achievements on the everlast- 
ing rocks of the mountains. Genesis, when it tells us of those inspired 
and skilled in the use of metals and cunning devices in antediluvian times, 
seems like a prophecy of these things, as well as a light by which we may 
see the early beginning of writing. Yes, it suggests even more than this— 
that ‘‘the human spirit in its deepest ground is always the same.” It 
does not require time to lift it to its altitude. It has a created average, 
and the level of posterity and antiquity is about the same. 

All this disposes of M. Renan’s boast, that writing was unknown in the 
vast pre-Abrahamic times, Professor Sayce, an undoubted authority, 
since Renan made his boast says that a knowledge of writing must have 
been more widely spread among the citizens of the old classical world than 
it is among us to-day: that at least a century before the exodus active 
literary intercourse was going on all over the world, and that there were 
libraries and schools, and that the language of Babylonia was that of 
diplomacy among the nations as much as is the French of to-day. 

All this is exceedingly interesting—and much more we think is soon to 
appear—in view of the discussion that is now on concerning the antiquity 
of the writings of the earlier Scriptures. Who knows but that the Penta- 
teuchal question, in an oblique way, is destined to greatly enrich our stores 
of knowledge and impart to our appetites for studying the antiquity of 
Scripture writings a zest not hitherto known! B. F. Raw ins. 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 


“THE PALACE OF THE JEW’S DAUGHTER.” 


When Petrie, of the Egypt Exploration Fund, reached Defenneh, which 
was formerly the advanced post on the highway into Syria, in the sandy 
desert bordering Lake Menzaleh, his attention was attracted by brick 
ruins in the middle of the plain, and he was informed that the build- 
ing was ‘‘the Palace of the Jew’s Daughter.” Defenneh is the classical 
Daphne, the Tahpanhes of Jeremiah, whither the “remnant of Judah” 
vainly fled to escape the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar; for the great 
conqueror found them in their retreat and carried them away captives 
to Babylon. Jer. iii, 16; xliii, 5-11. 

North-west of the palace, and forming a kind of forecourt, Petrie 
discovered a pavement which had been an open-air platform, where the 
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inhabitants could sit, receive visitors, and transact business—“ a place to 
meet persons who would not be admitted to the palace or fort, to assem- 
ble guards, to hold large levees, to receive tribute and stores, to unlade 
goods, and to transact the multifarious business which in such a climate 
is best done in the open air.” Now read the prophet : “ Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, saying, Take great stones 
in thine hand, and hide them in mortar in the brickwork which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah; 
and say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : Be- 
hold, I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, my serv- 
ant, and will set his throne upon these stones that I have hid ; and he 
shall spread his royal pavilion over them” (Jer. xliii, 8-10,R.V). Three 
cylinders had been discovered some years previously bearing an inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar, and are now in the Boolak Museum. They 
were apparently foundation memorials, and belonged to some place where 
Nebuchadnezzar had ‘‘ spread his royal pavilion.” Although not found at 
Defenneh, so far, at least, as is known, yet all the circumstances point to 
‘‘the Palace of the Jew’s Daughter” as the place where they were origi- 
nally buried, The surface of the platform was so denuded that the explorer 
could not hope to find the very stones which the prophet had buried, but 
the place itself seems to be unmistakable. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 
Warren, Pa. 


THE ASSISTANT PASTOR. 

On this side the Sierras little is known of such an officer as an as- 
sistant pastor. He is as scarce an article as the junior preacher of the 
good old times. Los Angeles Methodism, I believe, boasts of one assist- 
ant pastor; there is no Methodist Episcopal church in San Francisco that 
can afford such a luxury. The city pastor is often required to do more 
than one man can possibly achieve. There are several churches around 
San Francisco Bay that have overworked pastors. 

The railroad corporation does not expect its superintendent to be 
engineer, conductor, baggage-master, fireman, brakeman, all in one; but 
many a city pastor is compelled to be every thing in the church—from 
“conductor to fireman.” The city pastor will not gain much sympathy 
if he fails in health; there are plenty ready with open palms to take the 
city appointment. 

Bishop Wiley once remarked: ‘‘ The bishops are overworked, but there 
is no remedy. There are plenty of good brethren who are willing to make 
a sacrifice of themselves by taking their places.” The assistant pastor in 
the city charge would be well sustained if we had fewer weak churches, 
which are just half supporting their pastors, 

Let the churches (of the city) be less in number, but strongly equipped, 
and each of these churches sustain one or more mission points, under the 
control of the parent church, and in the oversight and management of 
which the pastor’s labor should be supplemented by an assistant pastor. 

Oakland, Cal. R. BENTLEY. 
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THE WORK OF PREPARATION, 


How to turn pastoral work to educational account, and be a better stu- 
dent and preacher because one is a better pastor, is a problem worth con- 
sidering; for “the people ” our young minister serves are all glad to have 
him ‘‘call” and “visit;” the oftener and the longer the better. So they 
think and so they say, and this gives to our brother several hints which 
he is not slow to adopt. 

He will not call or visit in the morning, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity, and these cases rarely occur. His private memorandum is, 
‘“*A, M. in L.,” which being interpreted is, ‘‘morning in library.” He 
has underscored it with a crooked, saw-like line, expressive of his energy 
of purpose. He has said it in tones of energy both in private and pul- 
pit until everybody knows that he will not be interrupted. Even old 
“ Father ,” the oldest and most influential and (be it said respect- 
fully), in these later days the most garrulous of all the stewards, who 
bored the last pastor by his frequent and protracted calls; even he has 
found out that the new man cannot be seen before one o’clock P. M. He 
tried and was foiled, and having failed utterly gave up the quest. The 
whole Church soon knew that the pastor was inaccessible every morning. 
And the Church liked it. They liked to tell it. It reflected credit on 
themselves and on their minister. And it told on the sermons preached 
on Sabbath days. The verve and the aroma of the morning hours were in 
them. Tle outsiders were attracted. The insiders were instructed. 

But he did ‘‘call.” He had a way of ‘‘calling” on the street. He had 
the art of saying more and of getting more out of the people he talked 
to, even when they chanced to meet, than most men who went and sat and 
stayed in professional form. He put his earnest life into smile and 
handgrasp. He asked questions, gave information, canvassed some item 
of church business, found out about ‘‘ wife and children,” where they 
were, how they were, and what their plans for the near future. Some- 
how when that evening the head of the house reported to the heart of the 
house that casual conversation, and the children heard how the pastor 
had asked for them all by name, and had sent a motto to them to be re- 
peated every day, they all felt that the pastor had called on them that 
day. They were the more sure to be at church the next Sunday. 

Frequently when this pastoral pastor met men on the street or in the 
shop, there would come a word, a bow, a shake, a smile, a question, a 
hint, a proverb, a sally of wit, an answer to some echo of doubt, a bit of 
raillery more in earnest than in fun, and a skeptical fellow, leaving the 
friendly pastor, promised himself to ‘‘ go to hear that man preach;” and 
somehow as a casual question which had been asked in the brief conver- 
sation would recur, the skeptic had a feeling at the heart as if his mother 
had called to him out of the unseen, or as if he had heard an exhortation 
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at a revival. It was the power of manhood touching manhood; a man 
at peace with God influencing a man who needed peace. 

In the regular calls our pastor was as wise as he was agreeable. He 
didn’t seem the professional pastor at all. His tone was natural. It rung 
with genuineness. He fringed every topic he touched with a charming 
religiousvess, And to make a religious impression he was not compelled 
to lug in the set themes of church and pulpit. Indeed, with consummate 
art he appeared to avoid, and now and then intentionally to evade them. 
But after his “little prayer,” as the children called it, and his cheery 
good-bye, every body felt as if an alabaster-box of precious ointment 
had been broken in the house, and its fragrance reached the very attic. 
And lumbering Ned, the twelve-year-old who never took to preachers, 
wondered when that ‘‘ jolly one was a comin’ agin’.” Mother wondered 
how she came to tell him so freely about her experiences and her doubts, 
and she was almost sorry for it until one Sunday, soon after, while he was. 
preaching, she found her problems solved, and her eyes wet and her heart 
glad. She said to her husband, ** He must have made up that sermon in 
our parlor.” For this ‘‘ uneducated” minister had a way of reading peo- 
ple as he read books. And when a man puts the contents of folks into 
his sermon, folks take his preaching to heart, because it certainly reaches. 
their heads, and with every-day people head and heart are not very widely 
separated, 

As for places of sorrow, the pastor sought them out and went often. 
And there he was at his best, if one can say that of a man who seemed 
always and every-where at his best. What good cheer he brought! He 
filled the place with spiritual ozone. He was himself atonic. Once or 
twice the old infidel doctor, who had a difficult case on hand, sent for 
that parson to call. ‘‘ He is a sort of a mind-cure,” said the old doctor; 
**but he has no nonsense, and makes a trace of religious talk go further 
and do more than all my medicines.”’ The doctor didn’t know the secret. 
The Lord Jesus and his faithful minister did. It was interesting to no- 
tice how much the minister found out, in his calls on sick people, about 
their past lives, their views of religion, their ground of hope for the fut- 
ure (often so pitifully weak and worthless), their regrets at unfaithful- 
ness, and the humiliating reasons for their regrets. It was plain to see 
when he preached on the Sabbath that whatever he may have done with 
the last volume of sermons by Canon This or Archbishop That, or the 
latest series of Bampton lectures, he had read closely and with throbbing 
heart the red pages of living experience in the chambers of sorrow. 

Our student-pastor did not refuse a feast when the chance offered. 
He was thankful for his invitation. The ‘‘R. 8. V. P.” elicited a genial 
acceptance. And he was on hand. But he was on hand asa man, a gen- 
tleman who never forgot and never obtrusively reminded any body that 
he was a minister. His self-mastery gave him mastership of men. His 
transparent purity made him a king among maidens. His manliness and 
wisdom put him into easy relations with motherhood, And the children 
‘‘made for him” to hear a story or learn of a good thing to play. He 
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was a gentleman among society ladies, a man of practical sense among 
men and women of affairs, a friend among children and youth, but every- 
where and always he was the dignified, refined, spiritually-minded pastor 
whose presence was a benediction. 

As a pastor our young minister had a good chance to find books in large 
numbers and great variety, for he studied every shelf and table in all the 
homes of his people, and he made out a complete list of the volumes he 
found. He classified them, and could tell by turning to his pocket cata- 
logue where in his parish he could find all the available books on any spe- 
cial subject. Keeping in his memorandum-book a list of topics he wished 
to investigate, he would call here and there and turn to good account the 
various libraries of his parish. He was surprised to find how many strong 
and standard volumes were scattered among his people. By a little plan- 
ning he was able to make pastoral visiting an opportunity for reading and 
study. His habit lost him no friends, and his example set older folks 
and younger at work consulting and reading books which, although in 
their own libraries, they had hitherto accounted of little or no value. 
After his pocket list was complete the pastor found that he had in his 
‘*charge,” scattered among the homes of his people, more than two thou- 
sand books, and some of them exceedingly valuable. 

Our minister, in a really scientific way, although unobtrusively, studied 
the people he visited. On the inductive method he investigated the in- 
dividuals and families under his pastoral supervision. He probed every 
body with questions delicately and wisely put. He collected a mass of 
information bearing on family origins, hereditary influences, religious 
opinions for generations back, opinions political, family habits, idiosyn- 
crasies, age at death of ancestors, etc. He found out reasons for present 
customs and habits, parental views on the education and government 
of children, and a great variety of subjects which guided him in his study 
of the people to whom he preached and whose personal lives he was com- 
petent to influence. All this made itself felt in his pulpit work. He 
knew the origin of many difficulties in personal life. He knew what se- 
cret spring to touch, what perils to guard his people against, what incen- 
tives to present. He studied the social problems, not so much in books 
as in “folks.” He met the problems in the concrete—the sewing-women, 
the factory-girls, the miners, the apprentices, the servants, the employers, 
the manufacturers, the politicians, the stable-boys—every class and every 
body. He talked to them. He thought about them. He questioned 
them. He preached to them. He counseled and reproved and comforted, 
as circumstances demanded. And when in a parlor some distinguished 
author, college professor, or popular lecturer on political and social econ- 
omy conversed with our young clergyman, the latter could give facts and 
theories and suggest practical measures of real value to these professional 
and Jecture-room students of problems in the work-a-day world. 

Thus our young ‘‘ uneducated ” minister made his pastoral office and 
work a school of theological and social training. He studied men indi- 
vidually and collectively. He found books in houses and knowledge in 
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people. The plain and “ignorant” old folks, who had never even seen 
the city and knew nothing about the conventional ways of society, 
had stores of experience in real life to report, wise old maxims and prov- 
erbs to quote, quaint criticisms on life to offer; and the student of these 
old ‘living epistles” of human and of divine wisdom found many a sharp 
point with which to prick the folly of the times or draw the tear of sym- 
pathy from eyes unused to weep. What an education is possible every- 
where for the man who has brains and eyes and heart and will and tact! 

Getting a hint somewhere the young preacher resolved to give up the 
‘* getting up” of sermons. He resolved to master subjects and let sermons 
grow. It is wonderful how the idea took hold of him. He began to work 
on one great doctrine or department of theology as if he had suddenly 
become a specialist on it and must prepare a course of lectures or write a 
book on it. He took up, for example, ‘‘ The Incarnation.” What idea 
does the word convey? What doI think when that word is spoken or 
my eye sees it?) What is the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation? The 
history of it; the best definitions of it; the biblical statements concerning 
it; the real relation of it to the mission of Christ; the views of the various 
schools of theological thought concerning it; how did Augustine speak of 
it? And Luther? And Calvin? And Hodge and Whedon? What 
ideas do my people have when the word ‘ Incarnation” is pronounced? 
Can it be that they have no definite conception of it? Let me find out. 
Thus he goes on, day after day, using all the books to which he has ac- 
cess; conversing with all the thinkers he meets; the old Presbyterian 
theological professor who is ‘‘laid on the shelf ;” his young, scholarly, and 
traveled fellow-pastor; that thoughtful old Swedenborgian, Dr. ——, who 
is laughed at as a ‘‘transcendentalist ;” Mr. . the public school-teacher, 
who is an agnostic—a man who is sure that nobody can know this, that, 
or the other, thus assuming his own omniscience to start with; Miss . 
who is a sort of amateur philosopher, and soon. He reads and thinks and 
converses and discusses and gets all on fire with the one subject. 

But where are “the sermons for next Sunday?” He asked himself that 
a score of times, and kept working away on his “subject.” Before Sat- 
urday morning came he had incidentally found ten or fifteen texts on 
which he intends “some time to preach.” On a slip of paper he had put 
down eight distinct topics that he hopes ‘*some day to take up.” He 
had a list of twenty questions bearing on his ‘‘ subject,” which he is sure 
somebody will ask. Here are five serious objections which must be an- 
swered, These texts, topics, questions, and objections are not all imme- 
diately connected with the ruling subject of his week’s study, but they 
are collateral or are suggested by this study. He could not in five hours 
discuss all the lines opened up by his researches of the week. He is em- 
barrassed by the wealth of thought that comes to him. And out of this 
radical work there grow two vigorous, practical, earnest ‘‘ talks” for the 
Sunday. And they are so full of vigor and dash, and come out so like 
the stream at the faucet, that people involuntarily think of the great reser- 
voir among the distant hills—all the water of which they cannot drink, 
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but the pressure of which fills full with sparkle and freshness the goblet 
which they draw. 

On this plan our young minister will study with some degree of care- 
fulness about six or eight ‘‘ great subjects” a year. And he will “grow” 
sermons by the score and hundred. In fact, he is full of sermons, And 
his sermons are full. And such fullness gives force. Happy the people 
whose pastor, having common sense, tact, sympathy, and the abun- 
dant grace of God, is a regular student of ‘‘ stupendous themes,” and who, 
out of what he is and knows, grows sermons for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the people ! 


MEMORANDA. 

While going from one patient to another a German critic memorized 
every line of Homer. 

An Italian proverb wisely says, “Good preachers give to their hearers 
fruits, not flowers.” 

Let Plato speak across the ages: ‘‘ Double ignorance is where a man is 
ignorant that he is ignorant.” 

Although Mr. Wesley was compelled to employ men who had little or 
no education he did his best to inspire them to self-improvement. He 
used to gather his circuit preachers at Kingswood and read lectures to 
them, as he had done before to his pupils at Oxford. He divided them 
into classes. He took up Pearson on the Creed, and Aldrich’s Logic, and 
trained them in these volumes. He summarized a book of philosophy 
and pointed out its merits and mistakes. When he could spend a Sun- 
day in London he passed an hour in this way with his preachers. 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


A Club is announced for Denver, Col., September 8-14. The Preachers’ 
Meeting of that city extended to Bishop Vincent a request to conduct 
the Club, which he consented to do. Invitations are extended to all our 
ministers in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. Bishop Warren will by that 
time be at home. Bishop Ninde will, it is hoped, be present. Also 
Chancellor McDowell, Dr. Hyde, Dr. Iliff of Utah, and possibly President 
Bashford, of the Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, and Dr, Luther 
T. Townsend, of the Boston School of Theology. 

Among the topics for discussion will be: ‘‘ Woman in the General 
Conference,” ‘‘ The Value of Liturgy,” ‘*The Pastor and Temperance.” 
The Club will organize as a ‘‘Conference” for the consideration of 
‘* Resolutions” relating to those topics. 

The Club will review the ‘‘Conference Course of Study;” receive les- 
son-lectures on ‘‘ Music;” illustrate under criticism the reading of Hymns; 
and engage in ‘‘ Conversations” on ‘‘ The Connectional Idea of Methodism 
in a Single City,” ‘‘ The Epworth Movement,” ‘‘A National University,” 
“‘Social Reforms and the Church,” “ Chautauqua,” “The English Bible,” 
“The Christian Home,” etc., ete. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


— OO 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

Tue Social Question seems still to have the right of way throughout Eu- 
rope. The significant movement on the part of the municipal council of 
Paris in 1885, in which the French Socialist party demanded the convoca- 
tion of a grand international congress of labor, has borne great results. 

These efforts, we now know, resulted in the great congress recently 
convened in Berlin by the Emperor himself. And from whatever source 
may have come the impulse, it is now clearly not within the power of any 
nation or set of men to arrest it. It performed the miracle of bringing 
France and Germany into communion at Berlin, though most of the 
French delegates were satisfied with hearing and uttering pleasant words 
to an unpleasant case. One only of the French delegates really under- 
stood the intense question of the hour, and that was the practical me- 
chanic and working machinist whose essay was the masterpiece of the 
conference. 

Though they did but little at Berlin for the solution of social questions 
they gave at least an example which will bear good fruit in the expression 
of desires which will grow apace in the future. They put the bann on 
the labor of women in the mines, they demanded a day of general rest on 
the Sabbath, and excluded children under twelve years of age from the 
factories and workshops. All this is nothing so new in itself, but its 
international character now gives it a vigor not before possessed. And 
although it was pretty well known in advance that the conference could 
result in nothing very positive, or at least authoritative, the simple fact of 
its convocation bears with it an importance that can escape no one. 

Now every one would seem to be in accord in demanding social reforms. 
The Pope and the Emperor of Germany would put themselves at the head 
of the great social movement of the end of the century, and by so doing 
would acknowledge in a most explicit manner that the present social 
condition does not suffice to new needs. Will such an avowal from sources 
so lofty not suffice to dissipate the illusions of those who imagine that 
they have nothing to do with the solution of social problems ? Above all, 
it is the duty of Christian people and nations to endeavor to direct this 
movement in the line of constant progress, in striving for the advent of 
social justice which is to contrilute to the advancement of the kingdom 
of God on earth. When even Spain now comes forward, with the most 
radical demands of all, it were greatly to be desired that the number may 
not be too great of those who in the future will have to repent for not 
having Cone all in their power to conjure or to direct the great social revo- 
lution now evidently in the course of preparation, 
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I RELIGIOUS. 
THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG OF THE PAPACY. 


This is the unique title of a little brochure that is now attracting the 
attention of divines abroad, and in substance it runs thus: This is a 
grave and delicate question. Many Catholics suffer from a fetichism of 
the pope ; they say the Church is his—to follow him is to follow Christ. 
Not to listen to him is the heresy of heresies. On the other hand, for 
many Protestants the pope is the Antichrist—the papacy has ever been the 
evil genius of Christianity. His presence has been and yet is a scourge. 
The writer of this pamphlet shares neither of these sentiments. In his 
charity he would fain see more unity between the two great factions of 
Christianity. 

Now, this dissertation which is so much read and talked about fails in 
precision. One may admire the Christian thought which inspired the work, 
but seeks in vain in this labor the facts which could destroy the prejudices 
of Protestants and turn Catholics from the papal autocracy. Catholicism 
and Protestantism are two very different conceptions of Christianity. In 
regarding the surface only these two religions are of the same family; 
but in probing them their spirits are widely different—the dogma does 
not always differ. The Church of Rome and the Protestant Church retain 
some common doctrines, but the one exalts the merits of works, and the 
other the grace of Jesus Christ, and thence two very different currents. 
The Protestant Church looks only to the work of Jesus Christ, and defends 
it against all obscuration. The Romish Church lets this capital work fall 
into the shade, and replaces it by its hierarchy, by its discipline, and by 
its minute rites. The first traces every thing to Christ, and invites his 
followers to let go of self and seek their only faith in him; the second 
makes religion to consist, not in this act of faith, but in the subjection 
to narrow devotions. Ages and the Spirit of God will effect transfor- 
mations in the Church of Jesus Christ. That which is of man in both 
parties will some day find its end, and the grand unity of Christians will 
be the prelude to the conversion of the world. 


RELIGIOUS AGITATION IN ITALY. 


The Catholic powers of Italy are on the qui vive forevery opportunity to 
keep the people in a state of agitation against the government and the 
Protestant workers. The general movement commenced in May last with 
a new consecration on the part of the Church toward the cult of the 
Virgin Mary. Her images were renewed with gilt or paint, clothed with 
the most unique ornaments, and placed on the main altars surrounded 
with a numbér of wax candles, some of which attained the dimensions of 
the mast of a cutter. Then the priests in their discourses treated of the 
virgin redeemer and the queen of heaven, whom God the Father and 
God the Son obey—the former because he is her spouse, and the latter 
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because she is his mother. The ‘‘Month of Mary” is thus the great month 
of the year. 

The members of the Protestant Churches have learned with pleasure 
that the Evangelical Alliance of next year will be held in Florence, and 
attended by the most distinguished Christians of the world, who con- 
tribute to destroy the prejudices that still exist among the evangelical 
denominations and give a new impulse to the work of Italian evangeliza- 
tion. Not satisfied with the recent attention paid to Giordano Bruno, 
which so aroused all the papal authorities, the Liberals recently celebrated 
near the town cf Sienna the memory of Palearis, the renowned littérateur 
and reformer who was condemned by the Inquisition and burned at the 
stake on the 3d of July, 1570, in the city of Rome. 

Count Saffi, the friend of Mazzini—the former triumvir of the Repub- 
lic in 1849—has just died at Forli. He was loved and respected, even by 
his enemies, because of his noble character and great moderation. There 
are not few distinguished men—senators, deputies, authors, and professors 
—who, like Saffi, admired the Gospel and the fruits that it every-where 
produces where it is faithfully preached. Some one of these has just 
published anonymously at Palermo a little pamphlet which bears the 
title, The Gospel in Italy. Sole edition, not in trade, and reserved alone for 
Protestant Christians. It seems a pity that this little book should bear 
no name and should be thus restricted. Those who engage in so impor- 
tant a work as the evangelization of Italy would better do it openly. 


HIGH PRESSURE IN RUSSIA. 


The work of German extermination goes on with high pressure in the 
educational field in Russia. A recent circular of the curator of Dorpat 
bids those concerned to hasten the Russification of all the intermediate 
institutions in the land, and to that end after the month of August to 
insist on the Russian language in the three lower classes, except in the 
matter of religious instruction. This, it will be remembered, is in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, many years ago settled by the Germans with 
the distinct condition that they might be permitted to retain their language 
and their religion in their institutions. The very special wrath of the 
curator is expended on those teachers of said schools who have neglected 
to prepare themselve to teach their branches in the Russian tongue. He 
accuses them of narrow-mindedness and obstinacy, and gives them to 
understand that nothing retains them in their position but the fact that 
Russian teachers for those places are not easily attainable. 


CATHOLICISM IN AFRICA. 

Cardinal Lavigerie is reaping in Northern Africa a rich harvest for his 
activity. With great pomp and display they have just finished and con- 
secrated a grand cathedral on the ruins of Carthage. Many prelates came 
from France, Italy, Malta, and Spain, to take part in the ceremonies of 
inauguration. Now the inauguration of a cathedral is no uncommon 
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thing in Europe, but when it takes place on asite where formerly flourished 
the great rival of Rome it assumes a certain significance. 

One may well ask the question why so sumptuous an edifice is built ina 
desert but a few miles from Tunis. The reply is at hand: Cardinal Lav- 
igerie intends to build a city amid the ruins of the country of Hannibal. 
He has purchased a large tract of land, in the midst of which is placed 
his cathedral, and this property will, it is supposed, in a few years ac- 
quire an immense value, The Cardinal, who is a shrewd business man and 
who knows well how to ally religion and trade, understood the situation, 
and is working for the greater glory of his Church, and for the greater 
benefit that will accrue to the Church at large if the government will back 
him with a few millions. A cathedral at Carthage will soon not satisfy 
the ambition of the Cardinal. He will early find it necessary to have 
one at Tunis dedicated to St. Vincent de Paul, who was for two years 
held as a slave in that country. In thus building cathedrals and con- 
vents the zealous Cardinal seems to have abandoned his project of a 
crusade into the Soudan in order to exterminate the slave-trade. But if 
he cannot do this there would seem to be many other ways to benefit 
poor Africa than in building cathedrals to battle against Mohammedanism. 
On the borders of Tanganyika or the Victoria Nyanza he might find 
suffering wretches much more in need of his guardian care. To this end 
the Protestant Churches have sacrificed large sums and many precious 
lives, and the Catholic Church would better be engaged in the effort to 
alleviate suffering than specially to enlarge the sphere of the Catholic 
Church in Africa, 


THE MISSION SHIP AT PARIS. 

Near the famous Bridge of Concord, at Paris, it is quite common to 
moor the pleasure yacht of some millionaire, as the access is easy and the 
beauties of the capital are quite near. But a few weeks ago there appeared 
there a craft of delicate build with lengthy proportions bearing on her 
flank in great white letters the words, ‘‘ McA Misston.” It is need- 
less to say that in the French capital this very unusual inscription creates 
much curiosity, The majority of the passers-by gaze at it with a stupid 
stare, and examine it to learn that this is a new style of evangelization. 
But it is one quite likely to be successful in evangelizing the French 
working-men. At least, the same craft has been quite fortunate in the 
ports of the channel on both the English and the French coasts. In the 
interior there are seats for the purpose of a meeting; there is an organ for 
the musicians, and a table for the orator, This is something wholly new 
in France, familiar as it may be in some other lands, At the meeting in 
the afternoon there are often a hundred attendants, almost exclusively 
men; some old sailors of the port gather in, some clerks at leisure, and not 
a few men of good appearance and genteel bearing. The audience daily 
grows larger, and they daily increase in respectability and interest. And, 
what is quite unusual on such occasions in some places, the most of those 
present drop a little money in the contribution-box at the entrance. 
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At eight o’clock in the evening there is another meeting, patronized by 
an entirely different kind of auditors. Here, then, in the heart of Paris, 
close by the Chamber of Deputies, in a place where crowds are continually 
passing, in special conditions of attraction and rare advantages, the Gospel 
is preached with simplicity and is listened to with eagerness. 

Pious men here devoutly exclaim: May God bless this work, and may 
sinners learn to know the Lord in the plain mission ship! Even the tri- 
colored flag is kept floating from the mast, and beneath is taught the 
simple story of the cross. To those who have known Paris in other days 
this is a very agreeable sight, and gives to us the promise that France 
may not long remain a stranger to the Gospel. The mission ship is in- 
tended to travel up and down the river Seine, and plant the seeds of liv- 
ing truth by the way-side. This enterprise will doubtless introduce the 
now famous McAll Mission into new and promising fields, 


FROM PARIS. 

The municipal council of this great capital seems quite inclined to rule 
it also in a religious sense, and still goes on in the general conflict against 
clericalism, by which it mainly means Catholicism, but mainly strikes 
Protestantism. It is in fact a war against all religions: for instance, 
legally the city of Paris is bound to grant to the pastors of the Churches 
besides their salaries an appropriate sum for their parsonages. But from 
the year 1875 the council has declared this latter appropriation as super- 
fluous, giving year by year less for this purpose, and finally, in 1881, 
cutting it off entirely. In this way the Protestants have sorely suffered, 
while the Roman Catholics have come off uninjured, because every priest 
has his parish house in connection with his Church. All representations 
and personal appeals to the council to consider this state of the case have - 
been fruitless. The council wrote to the Lutheran Consistory thus: 
‘* Why have you, besides three large churches, also special places of serv- 
ice (that is, small mission chapels), and why, besides the regular pastors, 
have you also assistants? All this we regard as superfluous and thus un- 
necessary. Curtail these and your means will be sufficient.” Their arbi- 
trary decision is a tyranny which means just what they want; namely, 
destruction. 


WHAT IS THE PROTESTANT CHURCH DOING? 


The above is the title of a little book just published in Berlin by one 
of the preachers of the capital of the empire, and which treats mainly of 
the ecclesiastical conditions of the city. The liberal journals are calling 
the attention of the people to its contents, and, on the whole, it is causing 
considerable agitation in the circles that trouble themselves about such 
matters, 

The author, a preacher of noble blood—Baron von Soden—makes some 
new and radical propositions. He complains of the ungainly size of the 
parishes, and suggests a complete reorganization, so that no one would 
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contain more than fifteen thousand souls, and that each one should have a 
decided authority within its own limits. Compared with the present con- 
dition of things this would be a great improvement. To be truthful in 
regard to matters as they now stand, there is little less than anarchy in 
church relations. In Berlin any one can now apply to any pastor for any 
sort of function, and no one can intervene, either against pastor or peo- 
ple. This produces a confusion and irregularity and uncertainty that 
cannot be depicted. Each person becomes, as it were, a law unto him- 
self, and certain churches are fostered or neglected, as the case may be, 
according to a caprice or a fancy. There can thus be no efficient over- 
sight as to the spiritual interest of individuals or families, and more espe- 
cially no direct influence over any. The great majority totally neglect 
the churches and the preachers, or if they go anywhere are pretty sure to 
run after the lo here! and lo there! There is but little kind paternal re- 
lation of pastor to people, for of a united flock one can scarcely speak. 
The State itself demands certain ceremonies and registrations in order to 
keep track of the community for civil and military purposes, and there 
the control ceases, 

This uncertain state of things greatly affects the building of new 
churches; there is not so much a want of money for that purpose as a 
want of concentrated energy. And still there is really no independence 
of the parishes or congregations, for no step of importance can be taken 
without a permit from the authorities, civil or ecclesiastical, and to obtain 
this they need to go through an aggravating course of red tape. This, 
then, is what the Protestant Church is doing there. 


II. LITERARY. 
FRANCOIS GUIZOT. 

The great Protestant statesman of France, though dead, still lives in the 
hearts of his people, and again a work has appeared devoted to his mem- 
ory. Guizot cannot be forgotten, because through his genius and devo- 
tion to the Protestant cause a larger number of Protestants are now in the 
political field of France than the world generally supposes. Again and 
again of late we have noted that some influential and prominent man in 
the affairs of state is discovered by the masses to be a Protestant, perhaps 
after he has been elected or appointed to a place of influence and power. 

There were great qualities in Guizot. He was first a statesman. He 

ras an historian; he was a distinguished diplomatist; and as premier 
of a cabinet a skillful and wise manager. He was, above all, a faithful, 
thoughtful, loyal Christian. By his meditations he discovered the solid 
foundations of true faith, and made many minds attentive to the grandeur 
and truth of Christianity. His present critic treats mainly of his activity 
in the line of popular education, for he hoped through the school to 
emancipate the popular mind and prepare it for the success of the demo- 
cratic principle. The impulse that he, as minister of public instruction, 
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gave to primary teaching, has outlived and honored him. When he 
entered on this important work matters were in a pitiful condition, and 
the teachers themselves were in the most abject positions. Most of 
them had not the commonest comforts of life in their homes, and the 
school-rooms were mere dens. The best that they could do was to read 
poorly; they could not all write. The teacher was regarded by the 
community as little better than a beggar, and in many hamlets there 
were no schools. 

Guizot gave to each parish a school, and insisted that the teachers should 
know the elements of primary instruction. He insisted that education 
of the people should be profoundly religious, but would give to the 
curate certain hours, and to the teacher certain other hours for lay teach- 
ing. He thus laid the foundation for the present popular demand that 
teaching should not be clerical, but at the same time not indifferent or 
irreligious, The neutral school of the day soon degenerates into the latter; 
but Guizot demanded that morality should be taught from a religious 
basis. His doctrine, was, that the child could no more dispense with 
religious teaching than the plant with warmth. ‘‘ God,” he said, ‘is as 
indispensable to man as is the sun to nature. As the air is necessary to 
our lungs so is religious faith to our souls.” These were bold doctrines at 
a period when Protestants were scarcely considered worth noticing in the 
State, and when Guizot stood almost alone as a Protestant statesman, 
But the seeds that he sowed during the period of his political activity 
were not cast in vain, and these great truths are now the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Protestants of France. 


STATE OF THE VAUDOIS. 

The Vaudois have now become citizens; they have, as all, been sub- 
jected to the laws of the general State, but they have also been benefited 
by them; their schools have been placed under the supervision of the 
central power, and, as communal schools, they have been obliged to 
accept the programmes of the State. But, on the other hand, the liberty 
of worship granted to all bas secured to them the right of making prose- 
lytes. The Vaudois, on seeing Italy opening before them, have had the 
ambition to convert it to Protestantism—whence the necessity of speaking 
Italian; and for this reason the school of theology for the Vaudois stu- 
dents has been established at Florence, on completely Italian soil, In 
the meanwhile the official religious language of the Vaudois still re- 
mains French. The ordinances of the Church are clothed in French; their 
divine service is performed in French; religious instruction is given in 
French, and the religious journal of the valleys—Ze Temoin—is published 
in French, 

. Now, is this state of things to continue in the future? The schools 
evidently tend more and more toward the Italian, and the French, which 
was taught as the mother tongue, is passing more and more into the do- 
main of a foreign speech, 
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There arc, however, some causes favorable to the retention of the 
French idiom. The first is that the French is taught in all the schools 
and is the religious language of the Churches and the families; and the 
second is that the Vaudois, who have protectors among all Protestant 
nations, use this language as a medium, and that, in order to replace it, 
they would need to learn three or four more languages. And the last 
reason is that many of the young Vaudois girls are living in foreign lands 
as teachers of the French language, and that they cannot count on this 
way of gaining a livelihood with the Italian. The general impression is, 
therefore, that the use of the French language will not soon disappear 
from the valleys, for there are reasons of policy, of sentiment, and of in- 
terest, wlfich all bear ir its favor. 


THE CHURCH LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


This branch of literary effort in the Italian peninsula is largely confined 
just now to the religious journals, both Protestant and Catholic. One of 
the Italian deputies is out in the columns of the 7ribuna on the ‘‘Conserv- 
atives and the Church of Rome.” And his ideas are of a decidedly whole- 
some character. He opposes the clerical party to the knife, and declares 
that no one can be at the same time a good Catholic and a good citizen. 
He declares that the Romish Church imposes revolt against the country 
asaduty. The very organization of the Catholic Church has a charac- 
ter hostile to the State. Its aim is universal domination over all people and 
all governments. The Latin races, among whom it extends its roots most 
deeply, are continually wavering between anarchy and absolute govern- 
ment. And this while the Protestant Churches, on the contrary, are fav- 
orable to liberty. 

On the other hand, those who still believe in a possible reconciliation 
between Italy and the papacy greatly deceive themselves, as may be seen 
from a violent article in the Ossercatore Cattolico of Milan against the 
Father Agostino, This monk is about as papal as one well can be, but he 
declares that a religious and not a political reaction is needed in Italy; 
and in his last discourse delivered in the Cathedral of Milan at the close 
of the Lenton season he implored God to bless the king; and hence this 
anger! But what the Osservatore does not like in Agostino is just that 
which makes him popular with the people and attracts crowds around his 
pulpit. 

In this journalistic strife the Protestant journals also take a hand; 
these, of course, supported by the so-called ‘ sects,” derisively. Among 
these we note the Evangelista, the organ of the Methodist mission. This 
journal will appear in future once a month at Rome, and be under the 
control of Rev. William Burt, of whom we need say nothing to our pco- 
ple. Another religious journal has just appeared as a monthly at San 
Remo. It is really dedicated to Campello the ex-prelate, who published 
a few years ago a journal at Rome supporting the same cause, namely, 
the effort to remain in the Church while rejecting its errors. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Tue experiment of constitutional government in the New World, acknowl- 
edged to be a success, is nevertheless suggestive of problems that a wise 
statesmanship will not ignore. According to history, civil government, 
whether in the form of a republic, or monarchy, or aristocracy, has not 
been of long duration, and unless the foundation upon which it may rest 
in the future be of different material from that of similar structures in the 
past its stability cannot be assumed, The Greek republic expired after a 
fitful existence of less than one hundred years; the Babylonian empire ran 
its course in fifteen centuries; the English government boasts of but a 
thousand years behind it; and the Roman empire, strong and rich, dropped 
out of sight in twelve centuries. Republics, monarchies, and despotisms 
rise and fall in accordance with their harmony or disharmony with the 
law of righteousness, which is as applicable to nations as to individuals, 
That the American republic has survived one century is a fact due chiefly 
to its observance of certain principles that are fundamental to national ex- 
istence; but in the midst of our public rejoicing over the fact we should 
pause long enough to consider if, as we enter upon another century, there 
are not signs of decay in the national character, growing out of a depart- 
ure from the principles of religion and morality upon which the govern- 
ment of the fathers was established. Having maintained self-government 
one century by conformity to right standards, it is not clear that another 
century will be guaranteed us if contrary methods of civil life be substi- 
tuted and observed. As citizens we should note carefully wherein we are 
wandering from those teachings, moral and political, that have largely 
regulated the affairs of the government and the growth and happiness of 
the people. We should also inquire if, under the law of like producing 
like, the same causes that operated in the downfall of republics and mon- 
archies will not result in peril and catastrophe in our Republic, if once 
they are installed and reign over us. As bribery in politics, corruption of 
the suffrage, sabbath desecration, intemperance, the spread of Roman 
Catholicism, and decadence of the religious spirit have wrought havoc in 
other governments, let us not deludé ourselves with the thought that, 
though these evils exist here and are dangerous, the virtue of the people 
is great enough to prevent any general disaster, and the nation will sur- 
vive. We can only survive by rising above our dangers, Either the evils 
we deplore must be destroyed, or they will destroy the republic. A na- 
tion built upon broken sabbaths, an unmeaning or purchasable suffrage, 
and the superstitions of Roman Catholicism cannot endure; and the Amer- 
ican people must soon resist these conditions, or find themselves in the 
hands of giants who may smile over the ruin they accomplish. 


Shall the college course be shortened from four years to three ? It is 
not strange that the proposition of Harvard and Columbia to this effect 
has already excited much discussion in educational circles, and has evoked 
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wide differences of judgment. With the near re-opening of our American 
colleges and universities the sulject seems particularly germane. The 
wisdom of such a proposed change, in the opinion of its advocates, is 
lodged in various important considerations. Chief among these seems to 
be the claim that the present four-years’ course of study unduly retards 
the entrance of young men into business or professional life. So valuable 
is this formative period, in the estimate of these advocates for change, 
that a gain of a single year is inestimable in the beginnings of commercial 
life. It is also argued that time is valuable in entrance upon professional 
work, The average age at graduation is twenty-two, At least three 
years, or sometimes four, are spent in the law, medical, or theological 
school; so that the student is twenty-five or twenty-six when he begins 
his professional career—too late an age, it is argued, to realize the high- 
est possibilities of success. But the friends of the present college practice 
—and it is a question that should interest the countless graduates of the 
Jand—are not slow in their protest against the innovation or lukewarm in 
their defense of the old order. No single and sudden agency can over- 
throw the deep-seated traditions and the tested practices of our higher edu- 
cational institutions; and no short-lived agitation can change the predilec- 
tions of the host of our American graduates, in so far as they cherish a love 
for the established usages. At least a twofold argument will be offered 
by its defenders against the shortening of the course. The abridgment 
of the four-year period, they will claim, is antagonistic to the interests 
of higher education. Should the new order prevail, our curriculums 
must either be lowered in grade—which is in disharmony with the spirit 
of the times—our students must be hurried at headlong and unprofitable 
speed through the course, a more ample system of electives must be 
adopted, or the standards cf admission raised. But this latter involves, 
by inference, the matriculation of our students at a later age, and so 
defeats the end proposed. Nor are the practices of the English and 
German universities, it will be further argued, a fair example for appeal. 
These have their peculiar methods of instruction and of graduation; nor 
do our American institutions, as a rule, stand upon their plane. But 
another argument against the innovation proposed will be offered in the 
claim that the results of a university training are social, as well as educa- 
tional. Graduation means more than a diploma. The evolution of the 
finer qualities, the development of bonhemie, the inspiration that comes 
from the touch of shoulders with one’s fellows, and the formation of life- 
long friendships, are other and inestimable consequences of the college 
course. Are four years too long for this? The innovation is thus a violence 
to the tender memories and instincts of a large proportion of American 
graduates. And, however worthy, it will, as a consequence, encounter 
the protests of many friends of university education. 

To the amazement of those who underrate the size of woman’s brain, 
she is giving evidence of a literary instinct that may have in it the po- 
tency of literary supremacy. Already it is conceded that as a novel- 
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writer she is not eclipsed by the acknowledged magnates of the century ; 
and as a poet, philosopher, historian, and scientist it is believed that 
with all restrictions out of the way she may so advance as to compel those 
of the sturdier sex to be more patient in investigation and more achiev- 
ing in results. There is no reason for assuming that woman, however in- 
competent for the bold and external life of man, may not possess qualifi- 
cations and adaptations for the calm and patient tasks of the study. She 
may not be fitted for a military career, but she may rise to the dignity of 
authorship; she may not exhibit the political genius of a Napoleon, but 
Madame de Staél by her books became a terror to the French emperor; 
she may not rival Gladstone in statesmanship, but Mrs. Browning’s pen 
has done immortal service for humanity; she may not rank with Alexan- 
der Hamilton, but Mrs. H. B. Stowe by one book startled the nation into 
liberty; she may not equal Stephen Girerd in the mercantile world, but 
Mary Livermore is as conspicuous in the fields of literature; she may not 
rival John Wesley as a theologian, but Lady Huntingdon stirred England 
with her pamphlets and her benevolence. Some spheres woman may not 
enter, or if she enter them she may be excelled; but literature is open to 
her, and here she may conquer. Miss Agnata Ramsey completes an edi- 
tion of Herodotus; Mrs, Green (the widow of the historian) furnishes a 
monograph of Henry II.; Matilde Serao, the Italian authoress, is trans- 
lated in France and Germany; the Queen of Roumania is elected presi- 
dent of the ‘‘Woman’s Library” in Paris; Miss Constance Frederica 
Gordon-Cumming receives $250 a year from the British Civil List because 
of distinguished literary merit; Mary Booth conducted Harper’s Bazar 
for years with marked ability; two women recently won the highest Latin 
and mathematical prizes from their male competitors at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England; and another woman has carried off the highest honors 
of the law school at Paris. Some women clamor for suffrage; others are 
spending themselves in reforms and philanthropies; many are blessing 
homes with their sweet domestic tastes; while not a few, governed by an 
aspiration they cannot quench, go forth to enlighten the world, or move 
nations up to a higher level of morality and justice. Woman as a Lifte- 
rateur is the new force in the world’s civilization. 

England takes Zanzibar and Germany takes Heligoland, by the terms of 
their African partition treaty. Since this division each nation is vigorous 
in lauding the excellencies of its new possession and quick in disparaging 
the property of its competitor. So the German organs of Chancellor 
Caprivi affirm that the island of Zanzibar loses its historical significance 
as soon as the opposite main-land passes into the undisputed possession of 
the German empire. Of the value of Heligoland, however, both from a 
naval and military stand-point, Admiral von Henk testifies as follows: 
‘*In the possession of Germany, covered with batteries, provided with a 
formidable armament, Heligoland will become the maritime defense of 
the empire; and thanks to it, the German fleet will be in a position to as- 
sume almost alone the important task of defending the coast; which will 
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supply the means of reducing to a minimum the number of the troops 
of the land army which it is necessary to reserve for this purpose.” To 
such utterances, nevertheless, the Tory and Liberal journals of England 
retaliate in corresponding depreciation of the new German territory, and 
in due praise of the island over which the British empire assumes the pro- 
tectorate. So the London Spectator describes the North Sea island as ‘‘a 
sand-bank of four hundred acres,” and asserts that ‘‘the place is of no 
earthly value to any power, the water being two shallow for great ships.” 
Of the value of Zanzibar, the London newspapers furthermore speak 
with enthusiasm. In the terms of their description, it is the gate of East 
Africa and the indispensable vestibule to the German property on the op- 
posite main-land. So that while they retain Zanzibar they are in a posi- 
tion to restrict the concessions made to Germany on the African continent. 
The whole discussion has its grotesque aspect, and reminds us of the brag 
and bluster of rival school-boys in the possession of new tops and kites. 
And the whole proceeding is furthermore a part and parcel of the struggle 
which has been going on between the continental nations during many 
centuries for the leadership. The acquisition of such colonial possessions 
as Zanzibar, on the part of whatever European empire, is not, however, 
without its promise of beneficial results. Commerce, rather than 
national strife, must follow therefrom. The most casual appeal to his- 
tory will remind us that thus the march of progress has proceeded, 
the dormant possibilities of mines and land have been opened up, 
and barren territories have been populated with new nations. The Amer- 
ican republic is herself the outcome of the buccaneer spirit of the Old 
World nations, who followed the ships of Columbus in their disposition 
of greed and romantic adventure. Out of their selfishness of purpose 
came, as the ultimate result, the settlement of these wide wastes, the 
tillage of unimproved soils, the building of a thousand busy cities, and 
the establishment of the noblest republic in all human history. There 
seems thus the ordination, in the working out of national destinies, that 
from such covetousness of established kingdoms for new territory the set- 
tlement of the desolate places of the earth shall come about. Only thus 
shall the enormous treasures of Africa be opened up. But to do this, 
help must come to her from without. Nations already civilized must de- 
velop her resources. Though Eygland accepts Zanzibar in a martial spirit, 
and as a politic move in the great game of national supremacy, we may 
think that she has a higher mission upon the far African shores. Already 
has she carried the benefits of civilization to the southern states of the 
Dark Continent. And still she is to be the agent in the realization of 
the great law of progress which regulates the world. From our vantage 
ground upon these Western shores the American nation may wave her its 
salutations, and remind her of her new responsibility in the ownership of 
Zanzibar, 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Hon. Horace Plunkett, in the May number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, gave a digest of the results of extensive and carefully-conducted 
inquiries which he personally made into the working of woman suffrage 
in the then Territory of Wyoming. To this Commonwealth, he says, 
‘*belongs the first complete legislative emancipation of woman in the 
history of the world.” ‘* This question,” he further observes, ‘‘ of giving 
woman absolute equality with men, both legal and political, is one of the 
ripening questions of the day.” And the Wyoming people, after a trial 
of twenty years, having voted to retain it by putting it into the constitu- 
tion under which Congress voted to admit them to statehood, Mr. Plun- 
kett’s digest of statements concerning its working is worthy of careful 
consideration by both the advocates and the opponents of woman suffrage. 
Though not a conclusive argument, it may be accepted as a contribution 
to the discussion of what may hereafter become a very live question in 
our national politics. 

It is worth noting that the introduction of woman suffrage into Wyo- 
ming’s ‘‘ Organic Act” was not a result of any existing public sentiment, 
nor of any serious discussion of the principles involved by the ‘‘ Council 
and House of Representatives” which adopted it. The bill for its enact- 
ment was introduced without previous notice or concert, and was voted 
for, not as a party issue, but as being a humorous joke, which one of its 
supporters said would be ‘‘a famous advertisement for the Territory!” If 
this were so, that jest may yet prove to be, like the wooden horse at the 
siege of Troy, fruitful of vast political consequences. 

In what spirit did the women of Wyoming receive the gift of suffrage? 
Mr. Plunkett gathered from his wide correspondence that they were gen- 
erally indifferent concerning it until 1889. Then they displayed the first 
signs of active interest in the question of their political rights. A State 
constitution was to be voted on, and about eighty per cent. of qualified 
female electors, who numbered about one third of the whole constituency, 
availed themselves of their privilege. Yet to-day, he says, the great major- 
ity of them—though still indifferent, even to apathy—would resent the 
taking away of the right. In the persion. | of a Wyoming lady, ‘‘a larger 
proportion of women would resent any proposal to take away the right of 
suffrage than would have voted for it in the beginning,” on the principle 
that ‘‘ blessings brighten when they take their flight.” 

It is admitted by thoughtful observers in that young State that the in- 
fluence of the women on Wyoming legislation has been to increase the 
stringency of laws against gambling, prostitution, and sabbath-breaking, 
and to promote free popular education. They have also proved them- 
selves to be generally hostile to political corruption, to immoral candi- 
dates, to bribery, jobbery, and official extravagance. Married women have 
generally voted as their husbands did, not servilely, but apparently from 
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choice. They have also resented the thralldom of party by freely 
‘* scratching” party tickets, as should all conscientious and independent 
voters who believe that morality should be inseparably united to politics. 
On the whole, Mr. Plunkett concludes that in Wyoming woman suffrage 
‘shows a clean record,” and may be counted on to aid “in delivering the 
people from the snares of professional politicians.” 

Mr. Plunkett, though thus favorably impressed, judiciously refrains 
from leaping to the conclusion that because woman suffrage has so far 
worked well in the sparse and peculiar population of Wyoming it is sure 
to work with equal success in older States having more dense but less 
intelligent and homogeneous populations. With Professor Struble, in the 
May number of The Statesman, he evidently views suffrage, male and 
female, not as a natural but as a ‘‘ conventional right,” to be granted or 
withheld on grounds, not of right, but of expediency. The determining 
question in female as in male suffrage should be, ‘‘ Will the community 
as a whole be better governed by admitting or refusing it?” 


The Andover Review for June contains: 1. ‘‘The Working Population 
of Cities and what the Universities owe them;” 2. ‘‘Shall Episcopacy be 
Re-instituted ;” 3. ‘* Preterition;” 4. ‘‘ What is Reality;” 5. Editorial— 
(a) ** The Latest Theological Alarm,” (7) ‘‘ The Social Value of the Time 
Gained by the Eight-hour Movement;” 6. ‘‘ Letters and Life;” 7. ‘‘ Bib- 
lical Criticism ;” 8. ‘‘ Social Economics.” 

The first of these papers, by Morrison I. Swift, Esq., merits the thought- 
ful attention of educated men. It presses upon them their duty to culti- 
vate a feeling of ‘kinship for all humanity,” and to place themselves 
in personal contact with the masses who live in city “slums” in the spirit, 
if not after the manner, of Arnold Toynbee in London, England, and of 
Stanton Coit and his fellow college graduates in the ‘‘ university settle- 
ment,” Forsyth Street, New York. University men, lay and clerical, and 
students of sociology who are seeking the solution of the labor problem, 
will prize this pregnant article as eminently suggestive and timely. In 
the second paper Rev. C. C. Starbuck discusses, somewhat discursively yet 
ably, the question of episcopacy and church union, particularly as those 
questions are related to the Lambeth Conference platform for church 
union, The third article, by G. A. Strong, Esq., contains a common-sense 
interpretation of the Westminster Confession, and argues keenly for the 
revision of the creed which so painfully misrepresents the character of 
God, It breathes the benevolent spirit of Paul and of James Arminius, 
as that spirit finds expression in Methodism. The editor’s words on ‘‘ the 
latest theological alarm,” after describing the commotion excited in En- 
glish conservative theological circles by certain concessions to rationalistic 
criticisms by the Rev. C. Gore, in his essay published in Zur Mundi, re- 
buke this, as being greater than is warranted by Mr. Gore’s concessions, 
which, however, he does not fully indorse. He claims that minor imper- 
fections in the form of Scripture, growing out of the natural defects of 
the holy men whom God moved to write, do not impair its authority or 
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weaken its power over the human heart, and that after the results of 
modern criticism have been fully weighed and adjusted it will stand out 
before the world as a revelation of God with greater distinctness and 
authority than ever. The editor's words on “the eight-hour movement ” 
are weighty and suggestive. 

The Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ for July discusses: 
1. ‘‘God—the Ultimate a Priori Condition;” 2. ‘‘ Solidarity; ” 3. ‘‘ Va- 
lidity of Our Knowledge;” 4. ‘‘An English ‘ Leben Jesu ;’” 5, “ Lay 
Workers in the Foreign Field;” 6. ‘‘ Young People’s Christian Socie- 
ties.” In the first of these papers Professor T. J. Sanders aims to show 
that the concept of God is a necessary idea, a primary, self-evident, su- 
preme postulate infinitely higher than a demonstration. His argument is 
clearly and vigorously wrought out. In the second paper, the Rev. J. L. 
Grimm treats of the oneness of the human race and the oneness of God. He 
claims that the doctrine of the solidarity of humanity, of which atheistic 
socialists so loudly boast, is distinctively a gospel doctrine, in that it 
recognizes the brotherhood of men as organically related to Adam, their 
natural head, and to Christ, the spiritual head of the Church, which is a 
spiritual family bound together by the tie of common love to Christ, 
which love is the principle or law of solidarity. In the practical applica- 
tion of this principle, observes Mr. Grimm, the Church must find the solu- 
tion of the social problems which threaten the peace of society. The third 
article reasons well on the principle that all the processes of knowledge 
start from the assumption that ‘‘there is an uncreated Thinker whose 
thoughts can be interpreted by the created intellect which is nfade in his 
image.” In the fourth paper, Horace M. Rebok presents very forcibly 
some of the problems ‘‘ which must be fully and scientifically ” dealt with 
by the few skeptics who still affect to treat the recorded life of Jesus as 
a fiction, To establish their theory the writer shows that they must prove 
that ‘‘a cause may be inadequate to its effect; that man transcends his 
environment and his internal possibilities; that mythology is history and 
fiction fact.”” Thus he involves those “fiction theorists” in a net-work of 
absurdities from which there is no escape. 


The Contemporary Review for June treats of: 1. ‘‘ Compensation for 
Licenses;” 2. ‘‘ Vested Interests; 3. ‘*‘ The Law in 1847 and the Law in 
1889;” 4. “The Theology and Ethics of Dante;” 5. “Trusts in the 
United States;” 6. ‘‘ Brought Back from Elysium;” 7. ‘‘The Perils of 
Trustees;” 8. “Mute Witnesses of the French Revolution;” 9. ‘‘A Pal- 
estinian Utopia;” 10. ‘‘The Broad Church; or, What's Coming?” 
11. “The Betterment Tax.” The first three of these papers are of especial 
value to workers for temperance reform. They show the amazing hold 
which the ‘‘drink trade” has on the political leaders of England, in that 
it moved the ministry to project a law for compensating liquor-sellers 
from whom licenses should be hereafter withheld, thereby making a license 
a vested interest. In the papers named Cardinal Manning, W. S. Caine, and 
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Professor Thorold Rogers ably expose the illegality, the immorality, the 
folly, and the injustice to the public implied in this novel proposition. 
Their opinions and reasonings appear to reflect public opinion, inasmuch 
as the rising indignation of the people has compelled the ministry to with- 
draw the odious law from the Houseof Commons. Evidently the audacity 
of the ‘‘ drink trade” in England is equal to that of the saloon interest in 
America. In the fourth paper the lover of genuine literary criticism will 
be delighted by Professor Edward Caird’s elucidation of the aims of Dante, 
of the secret of his lyrical power, and of the key to that double meaning 
which gives a unique character to his poems. In the fifth article we have 
a comprehensive, carefully prepared exposition of “ modern trusts.” Their 
origin, principle of organization, methods, effects on prices and on the pub- 
lic weal, their dangerous tendencies, and the possibility of their extirpa- 
tion are all calmly stated and discussed with a lucidity which commends 
this paper to the serious attention of business men and of students of soci- 
ology. In the ninth article Mr. Thomas Hodgkin sketches Palestine as he 
saw it on a recent tour. Its soil barren through long neglect, its inhabit- 
ants poor and indolent, physically wretched and badly governed, impressed 
him with a conviction that its agricultural restoration, political rehabilita- 
tion, and restocking with inhabitants, Jew or Gentile, are little else than 
dreams of the historical or prophetical imagination. The tenth article, 
by H. R. Haweis, after affirming that the Church of England ministry is 
losing its hold on intellectual men because of its lack of able preachers, 
claims that its hope of regaining that hold lies not in either its High or 
Low Church clergy, but in its Broad-churchmen. Both of the former fail, 
and must still fail, to respond to the demands of the times, because of 
their narrow views and obstructive adhesion to dead dogmas, The Broad- 
church is, he says, progressive, liberal in its interpretations of doctrine, 
and loyal to ecclesiastical authority. Its demand is not the abrogation, 
but only the restatement and resetting of old dogmas, so as to bring out 
the essential truths imbedded in them, thereby transmuting them from 
dead dogmas into living truths. By this process the Church may regain 
an intellectual ministry and recover its lost hold on the intelligent men 
who have forsaken its congregations. Perhaps Mr. Haweis is right in all 
this, but is there not too much reason for fearing that in his proposed 
process of transmutation the ancient dogmas would lose so much of their 
likeness to the truths they define as to be no longer the Gospel of Christ, 
but ‘‘ another gospel ?” 


The Westminster Review for June has: 1. ‘‘ Home Rule all Round; 
2. ‘*The Index Librorum Prohibitorum;” 3. ‘‘ Fusion or Diffusion; ’”’ 
4. ‘‘The Legitimacy of Children;” 5. ‘‘The Mystery of Good and Evil; ” 
6. ‘* Political Economy and Social Reform;” 7. ‘‘ Earl Grey and the 
Princess Lieven;” 8. ‘‘The Compleat Gentleman;” 9. ‘‘ Indian Magis- 
trates and the Secretary of State for India.” In the first of these papers 
Mr. John Long proposes, as a solution of the British ‘‘home-rule ” prob- 
lem, that our American system of state and national government be 
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applied to the United Kingdom, He would have local laws framed by 
parliamentary representatives in each kingdom, and imperial issues deait 
with by the same representatives, meeting together at Westminster, as the 
national Parliament. The second article condenses a vast amount of in- 
formation concerning the literary censorship which the Church of Rome 
has exercised over the press since the publication of the Bull of Alexander 
VI. in 1501 to the present time, by means of her prohibitory Indices. It 
is a valuable historical paper. The fifth article, after illustrating with force 
and beauty the proposition that in the kingdom of nature ‘ evanescent 
evil accomplishes everlasting good,” leaps to the inane conclusion that 
this result has no higher cause than “matter and energy,” and that a per- 
sonal God is only a tradition. 

Blackiwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for June has: 1. ‘* A Secret Mission; ” 
2. ‘*The Original Ballad of the Dowie Dens;” 3. ‘*From Argin to 
Toski, or the Nile Campaign of 1889 ;” 4. ‘‘A Sketch in Five Phases ;” 
5. ‘‘Jamaica;” 6. ‘‘ Strange Occurrences in Canterstone Jail;” 7. ‘‘ The 
Last of the Rydal Dorothys;” 8. “A Story of the Seine;” 9. ‘‘ Romance 
of Two Heiresses;” 10. ‘‘ The Portuguese in Makololo-Land ;” 11. ‘‘ Land 
Purchase in Ireland.” Of these papers the first, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
will interest lovers of fiction ; the third, by a competent military critic, is 
a spirited and graphic description of the battles of Argin and Toski, 
fought by the Egyptian army under British commanders against the at- 
tempt of the dervish army to cross the Egyptian frontier. The fifth in- 
telligently describes the present social condition of the island of Jamaica; 
the seventh will be highly appreciated by the admirers of Wordsworth 
and his associations at Rydal Mount. It is a touchingly beautiful tribute 
to the poet’s ‘‘ seraphic-faced ” niece, Mrs. Harrison, known as the third 
Dorothy of Rydal Mount, whose remains were laid ‘‘ within the quiet 
grave” on the Rotha’s bank a few months ago. 

New Englander and Yale Review for June has: 1. *‘ An Outline of Fif- 
teenth Century Engraving in Germany;” 2. ‘‘The Race Problem in the 
South;” 3. ‘‘ Codification of the Common Law;” 4. ‘*The Art of Life;” 
5. ‘* Classical and Philological Society of Yale College;” 6. ‘‘ Elias Loom- 
is, LL.D.,— Memorial Address;” 7. ‘‘ Alumni Associations.” The most 
important of these papers is, ‘‘The Race Problem,” by Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain. It calmly discusses the wisdom or unwisdom of ‘a bill for regu- 
lating, by act of Congress, the election of members of Congress,” questions 
the effectiveness, the practicability, the constitutionality, and the pru- 
dence of such a bill, which it contends would probably fail of its purpose 
to benefit the colored race, which, its writer thinks, can only gain perfect 
freedom of political action by the gradual process of education and self- 
development. One may not entirely approve the views set forth in this 
thoughtful paper, which, nevertheless, merits the candid consideration of 
every right-minded citizen, The fourth paper contains many practical sug- 
gestions respecting sclf-development, but is disfigured by its contention 
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that Christian faith, by its theory of dependence on God, leads ‘‘to debility 
of character.” Evidently this writer fails to recognize that the supreme 
effort to imitate the perfect character of Jesus Christ, which is the prime 
impulse of Christian faith, tends inevitably to produce a higher grandeur 
and a greater strength of character than is possible to those in whom self- 
independence is the force power of character. History is against him, for 
it records no stronger characters than those whose souls were nourished in 
the faith which, by leaning on God, derives strength from God. 


The Fortnightly Review for June contains: 1. ‘‘The Great Equatorial 
Forest of Africa;” 2. ‘‘The Poetry of John Donne;” 3. ‘‘A Visit to a 
Great Estate;” 4. ‘‘ Distinction;” 5. ‘‘On Early Licensing Laws and 
Customs;” 6. ‘‘ Protection vs. Free Trade in Australia;” 7. ‘‘A Glance 
at Contemporary Greece:” 8. ‘‘The Landlord’s Preferential Position; ” 
9. “The Latest Discoveries in Hypnotism ;” 10, ‘*The London Stage.” 
In the first of these papers Mr. P. B, du Chaillu rejoices over Stanley's 
confirmation of some of his discoveries in Africa which have been consid- 
ered doubtful. It is a very readable article. In the second paper Pro- 
fessor Dowden gives a charming sketch of Donne’s unique character and 
career, with a discriminative criticism of his forcible but fantastic poems. 
The fifth paper is a digest of the license laws by which England has 
sought, since 1552, to ‘check the evils that were found to attend the 
free and unrestrained sale of drink.” It should be read by all workers in 
the cause of temperance, who may find evidence in it that license laws 
have not and cannot suppress intemperance, The ninth paper discusses 
the phenomena of hypnotism from a scientific view point, explains its 
processes and sequences, and states many deeply interesting facts illus- 
trative of its various manifestations. 


The Nineteenth Century for June has: 1. ‘‘The Lords and the Sweat- 
ing System;” 2. ‘‘A Penny Post for the Empire;” 3. ‘Racing in 
1890;”" 4. ‘*A Battle described from the Ranks;” 5. ‘*New Wine in 
Old Bottles;” 6. ‘‘Something about Village Almshouses;” 7. ‘‘An 
Atheist’s Pupil;” 8. ‘‘ Labor Disputes in the Chamber of Commerce; 
9. ‘‘ The Story of a Conspirator;” 10, ‘‘ Lord Roseberry and the London 
County Council;” 11. ‘‘ Actor Managers.” Of these ably-written papers 
we note the second as conclusive of the possibility and desirability of an 
imperial postal service, which, for one penny, would carry a letter to any 
part of the British empire, and of a telegraph system charging vastly 
lower rates than are now exacted, The fifth paper urges men whose faith 
is disturbed by the assumptions of modern science not to surrender their 
religious convictions to what is called ‘‘ scientific advance,” inasmuch as 
the “march of science” is constantly changing its direction. Many of 
its so-called discoveries are without firm intellectual basis. Hence he 
who loves the old truths of Holy Writ will do well to wait until ‘ dis- 
coveries are mellow,” and scientific hypotheses are demonstrated. The 
eighth paper intelligently discusses a scheme for settling labor disputes 
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by means of ‘‘conciliation committees” composed of employers and 
employed in particular trades, and of a conciliation board composed of an 
equal number of representatives of working-men and of capitalists, to 
which the aforesaid committees may submit their unsettled differences, 
The plan is in process of organization in London. Students of the labor 
question in America should read this paper. 





The North American Review for June has: 1, ‘‘Mr. Balfour’s Land 
Bill;” 2. ‘‘The Federal Control of Elections;” 8. ‘‘ American Girls in 
Europe ;” 4. ‘‘The Emancipation of the Family;” 5. ‘‘Criminal Poli- 
tics;” 6. “Sir Charles Dilke’s New Book;” 7. ‘‘A Chat about Gar- 
dens;” 8. ‘*The Value of Protection;” 9. ‘‘Do Americans Hate En- 
gland;” 10. ‘‘Notes and Comments.” In the second of these papers the 
Hon. T. B. Reed defends the principle of the bill which authorizes the 
appointment, under specific conditions, of supervisors of elections of 
members of Congress. The measure is radical, but who can determine its 
effectiveness or predict the consequences of its enactment and enforce- 
ment? The second paper, by E. L. Godkin, draws a painfully realistic 
picture of the political corruption of New York city, explains its causes, 
and suggests the means of its purification. The ninth article is a sym- 
posium which emphatically denies the truth of Goldwin Smith’s assertion 
that Americans hate England. Among ‘‘ Notes and Comments” is a 
brief argument by Felix L. Oswald in favor of substituting perennial for 
annual food-plants. Mr. Oswald names his really valuable suggestions 
‘*antipoverty recipes.” In the July number of this magazine Andrew 
Carnegie ‘‘sums up the tariff discussion” in a paper which, in the main, 
sustains the McKinley bill, and X. M. C. scathingly exposes the unconstitu- 
tionality of Speaker Reed’s rule by which non-voting members of Congress 
are counted in order to give a nominal quorum the power of a real one. 

The Theological Monthly for June discusses: 1. “ Wellhausen on the 
Pentateuch;” 2. ‘‘The Church and the Age;” 3. ‘‘The Development of 
Natural Beauty—a Proof of Design and Purpose;” 4. ‘*The Evangel- 
jstic Symbols;” 5. ‘‘The Rendering Symmetrical of Elliott’s System.” 
The first of these papers, after briefly pointing out the diverse views held 
by English defenders of the newer criticism, calls upon them to say how 
far they agree or disagree with the destructive criticisms of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, It also insists that they produce the evidence on which their 
conclusions rest. The second paper pleads with the Christian Church to 
lead the van in movements which aim at righting social wrongs. The 
fifth paper is a discriminating criticism of Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptica. 
While conceding the great merits of its system of interpretation it aims to 
increase its value by suggesting important changes in its arrangement of 
the Revelator’s wonderful book. 


Harper's New Monthly for July is finely illustrated and filled with papers 
grave, gay, biographical, topographical, historical, and literary, It is, 
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in short, a very entertaining and instructive olio, adapted to the varied 
tastes of the reading public.——The Missionary Review for July has: 
1. ‘‘The McAll Mission; ” 2. ** The Science of Missions; 3. ‘‘ The Law of 
the Advance;” 4. ‘‘ Tell the Tale;” 5. ‘‘ Foreign Missions in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries;” 6. ‘‘ The Indian Somajes;” 7. ‘‘ The 
Lack of Information and Individualism;” 8. ‘‘ Famine and the Work of 
Famine Relief; ” 9. ‘‘ The Revival in the Nestorian Churches in 1890 ”— 
an extremely valuable list of live papers. Our Day for June discusses: 
1. ‘*New Conspiracies of Ultramontanism in Germany;” 2. ‘‘ National 
Remedies for Nullification;” 8. ‘‘ Perils of Promises of Indian Citizen- 
ship;” 4, ‘* The Louisiana Octopus;” 5. ‘‘ Life of Lord Stratford de Rad- 
cliffe ;” 6. ‘* Boston Monday Lectures,” The Methodist Magazine for July 
is, as usual, both instructive and interesting. The English Illustrated 
Magazine for June has: 1. ‘‘ German Girlhood ;” 2. ‘‘ Cricket ;” 3. ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar;” 4. ‘‘ Lace-Making in Ireland;” 5. ‘‘The Poetry of Sully- 
Prudhomme;” 6. “A Castle on Mount Etna;” 7%. ‘‘The Glittering 
Plain.” The second of these papers will delight lovers of athletic sports ; 
the fourth will deeply interest ladies who love skilled needle-work, and 
literary readers will be pleased with the fifth. The Chautauquan for 
July, in its long array of attractive papers, has a very able one by James 
Shippen, Esq., on the ‘‘ Original Package ” question, and of the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, given to the United States Government 
by the Constitution. The subject involves legal problems difficult of 
solution, but, as Mr. Shippen well observed, one thing is clear, by the 
decisions already made, ‘‘ temperance is made a national question.” A 
constitutional amendment must prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks. The Unitarian Review for June discusses: 1. ‘‘Our New At- 
titude toward the World’s Religions; ” 2. ‘‘ Voltaire;” 3. ‘Two English 
Worthies;” 4. ‘‘Science in the Pulpit;” 5. ‘‘Critical Theology ;” 
6. ‘‘ Editor’s Note-Book.” The editor in the first of these papers announces 
the advent of a ‘‘new religion” to be constructed out of the life and 
truths found in all religions which, as he claims, are based on ‘‘revela- 
tions | "—— Christian Thought for June has: 1. ‘‘ Christian Pantheism; ” 
2. ‘‘Immortality in the Old Testament Scriptures;” 3. ‘‘On the Beauty 
of Nature;” 4, ‘‘Monkey Ancestry;” 5. ‘‘Human Ability;” 6. ‘‘For 
Him;” 7. ‘‘Social Life inthe Church;” 8, ‘‘Concessions to Science;” 
9. ‘* Views and Reviews ”—these are all thoughtful and suggestive papers. 
——The Statesman for May has: 1. ‘‘ The Standard Oil Trust;” 2. ‘‘ Suf- 
frage—Can it be Demanded as a Right?” 3. ‘‘ National Government os. 
Confederation; 4, ‘* Mental Discipline in Education;” 5. “A History of 
Labor, the Era of Machinery ;” 6. ‘‘A Parliament for the Three Americas. 
-——The Church Review for April was delayed in order to bring out all the 
letters on Christian union written by twenty clergymen of the evangelical 
churches in response to the basis of Christian union proposed by the ‘‘ Lam- 
beth Conference.” These letters make it plain that if our Episcopal breth- 
ren would surrender their peculiar views of the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” 
the chief obstacle in the way of Christian union would be removed. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF BOOKS. 


No man is solitary who has their companionship. They cheer his win- 
ter; they sweep the gamut of the emotions; they stir to battle: they 
call to worship. Smiles has happily said; ‘tA good book may be among 
the best of friends. . . . It is the most patient and cheerful of compan- 
ions.” We especially commend as such, History of Christian Ethies, by 
Dr. Chr. E, Luthardt; Zhe Unknown God, by C. L. Brace; Abraham: 
His Life and Times, by Rev. W. J. Deane; and Winters in Algeria, by 
F. A. Bridgman. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


History of Christian Ethics. 1. History of Christian Ethics before the Reformation, 
By Dr. Cur. Ernst Lutuarpt, Professor of Theology at Leipsic. Translated 
from the German by W. Hastig, B.D., Examiner in Theology, University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 388. New York: Scribner & Welford. Price, 
cloth, $3. 


The ethical practices of Christianity largely determine its status among 
the religions of the world and help to establish its primacy. Its best 
evidences are its fruits. It is no less a system than a life; a written than 
a living epistle; a code of laws than their illustration in the daily morali- 
ties of men. Paul thus testified as emphatically by patient endurance 
of his thorn as by his apostolic letters. Stephen’s greatest act was his 
triumphant exodus, Chrysostom, Xavier, and Féneclon witnessed as 
effectively by their close walk with God as by their official edicts or 
their prelatical leadership. Right ethical practices weigh as much in the 
scales of critical judgment as Christian apologetics or systematic theolo- 
gies. And Christianity, as well as every religion of heathendom, must 
consent to be weighed in these perpetual balances. Such a recognition 
of the superlative necessity and value of right moral practices is conse- 
quently the basis for the many treatises already written on Christian 
ethics, and is an ample justification, were any needed, for such an excep- 
tional volume as this of Dr. Luthardt. The transcendent importance of 
the subject inspires a dignity of treatment on the part of this German 
theologian which is unflagging; while in his ample erudition and broad 
grasp of ecclesiastical history, he walks as a master spirit through the 
field of ethical discussion already trodden by many scholars. 

The distinction between the ethics of paganism and of Christianity is 
rightly assumed by Dr. Luthardt to be preliminary to the consideration 
of the larger subject. Ina summary he therefore traverses the ground 
covered by his recently published volume, Die Antike Ethik, and gives 
a concise yet sufficient survey of the field of pre-Christian ethics, 
The student will welcome the recapitulation of the paragraphs in this 
introductory discussion, especially as the captions are so lucid and self- 
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explanatory. They are thus entitled: ‘‘The Popular Ethical Ideas of the 
Greeks;” ‘‘The Philosophical Systems of Ethics,” including the tenets 
of Socrates and Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics; ‘‘The Popular Moral 
Philosophy,” some of whose exponents were Cicero and Seneca, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius; and ‘‘The Issue of the Ancient Morality in the 
Ascetic Ethics of Mysticism,” as evidenced in the systems of Neopythag- 
oreanism and Neoplatonism. Such arapid, yet adequate, scrutiny of 
the field of pre-Christian ethics sheds a zenith light on the structure of 
these pagan systems of thought, prepares the reader for a discussion of 
the differences between ancient and Christian ethics, and anticipates his 
claim to the absolute supremacy of his faith in its comparison with 
paganism, The distinction between heathen and Christian ethics, as 
shown by such a comparison, is radical; it is a difference of kind rather 
than of degree; an impassable chasm separates the faith of the Greeks 
from the faith of Jesus. The student of ethics early reaches the conclu- 
sion in his investigations that Christianity is unique, among the religions 
of the world, in the nature of the relationship it predicates between God 
and man; in the doctrine of regeneration, which it announces as the sole 
way of entrance into the kingdom of grace; and in the new springs of 
action it implants in the human heart. All of which distinctions, segre- 
gating Christianity from other ethical systems, Dr. Luthardt announces 
in his summation. His emphasis of the power of supernaturalism alone 
to transform human life and conduct has thus the ring of stirring evan- 
gelistic address: ‘It is only the personal relationship to the personal God 
that carries in it the power of true morality. Such is the result of the 
whole of our survey of the ancient pagan ethics. This personal relation- 
ship, however, must be .the doing of God himself, and man must enter 
into it religiously, in order to realize the relationship correspondingly in 
his moral conduct. It was this that Israel had as its distinguishing pre- 
rogative before the other peoples.” 

The history of Christian ethics proper, as next noticed by Dr. Luthardt, 
is at once a complex and an engaging review. The period indicated 
under the title of ‘‘The Ethics of the New Testament,” was marked, 
according to the author, by ‘‘the actual realization of the previously 
typified and prepared communion with God in the person and in the 
work of Jesus Christ.” The recognizable stamp of truth is on his words 
descriptive of the Saviour. That the testimony of the Synoptic gos- 
pels supplements the Johannine proclamation as to Christ’s Sonship and 
revelation of the Father; that his death was the condition of human sal- 
vation; that personal faith is the principle of conduct which appropriates 
the new relationship of grace; and that the kingdom of God, as pro- 
claimed by Jesus, is destined for all people, and tends to an historical 
completion and external embodiment in the future eon, are some of the 
author’s basal assumptions. And all are in accord with the accepted 
tenets of the faith. Nor is his discussion of the later ethics, begin- 
ning with the post-apostolic Church and sweeping through the eccle- 
siasticai history of the Middle Ages, less sound, intelligent, and 
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faith-inspiring. To write truthfully of these centuries, with their di- 
verse ethical practices, is sometimes to disparage the Church. Yet the 
author has not falsified or expurgated history to save its reputation. 
Through the labyrinthine mazes of post-apostolic, hierarchical, and 
monastic practices he guides the reader in chronologic survey. Now 
he notices such celebrated epistles as those of Clement, Barnabas, Diog- 
netus, and the Shepherd of Hermas; now he analyzes the autonomy of 
Manicheism; now he pronounces upon the writings of Ireneus, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Zeno, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Pelagius, Gregory the Great, and Isidore; and now he 
epitomizes that most interesting period of medieval ethics when 
mysticism and scholasticism were in the ascendency, and when such 
immortal leaders as the Venerable Bede, Anselm, Abelard, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Petrus Lombardus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Wiclif, and 
Huss shaped the thinking of the Church. Such an historic review has 
almost the fascination of a romance, Its mere mention, in the present 
inability to minutely scan these pregnant centuries, is to heighten the 
interest of the student in Dr. Luthardt’s volume. Of the later centuries, 
however, the author has here no room to write. As the morning twilight 
of the Reformation breaks along the sky his volume closes, 

All that has been said has been an implied, if not an uttered, com- 
mendation of this particularly valuable treatise. The man marks his 
book. The work is as exceptional in its department as the author is 
distinguished among the leaders of German theological thought. As a 
compend of early ethical practices the student of ecclesiastics will give 
it convenient place among his books of reference: especially since the 
stupendous problems in sociology and civilization which now confront 
Christianity lift the whole subject of ethics into new importance, and 
make more necessary the harmonization of the ethical practices with the 
creed of the Church. 


Judges and Ruth. By the Rev. Ronert A. Watson, M.A., Author of Gospels of 

Yesterday. 12mo, pp.424. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1 50. 
The Book of Judges is a book of battles. ‘‘Iron chariots hurtle along 
the valleys, the hill-sides bristle with armed men. The songs are of strife 
and conquest; the great heroes are those who smite the uncircumcised 
hip and thigh.” The warriors are Othnicl, Gideon, Deborah, Barak, 
Jephthah, and Samson, the leaders of God’s people against Midianite, 
Philistine, Canaanite, Amorite, and Jebusite. Joshua’s conquest of the 
land was by no means complete; hence, his successors, or the eighteen 
judges who followed him, had upon them the remainder of the great duty 
to subdue the land. Notwithstanding the civil conflicts recorded in the 
book, there was evident progress in the public administration of Israel. 
Even the unsubdued native inhabitants were wont to recognize the new 
people as permanent occupants of the land, and so the tendency was to 
outward peace. After the conquest the military spirit gradually sub- 
sided, and the tribes were content with a provisional government under 
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the rule of judges; who, however, with an exception or two, failed to 
establish the organic unity of Israel, and were not recognized as chief 
rulers by all the tribes. This condition, though temporary, was pro- 
gressive toward a permanent form of government that finally appeared in 
the monarchy. The exposition of the condition of Israel under the rule 
of Othniel and his successors, as given in this book, is comprehensive, 
rich, profound, and entertaining. The writer is a master of style, and 
acute in drawing the sense from the historical form. He closely traces 
the evolution of Israel during the period, and reproduces the spirit of the 
times in the liveliest manner, transforming the old stories into attractive 
and instructive histories. 

The Book of Ruth breathes its spirit of calmness on the writer, who 
portrays its incidents with skill and care. He adds nothing to the 
idyl, but he points out its beauty, and invests the main fact with an 
oriental loveliness. The expositions are not critical, and certain biblical 
problems are not even discussed; but the entire book is in keeping with 
the aim of the writer, and the contents will be valuable to all readers of 
the Old Testament writings. 

Unitarianism : Its Origin and History. A Course of Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
Channing Hall, Boston, 1888-89. 12mo, pp. 394. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. Price, cloth, $1. 

If Unitarianism as a theology or a moral force be not defunct, its defend- 

ers and expositors mean to say the best things in its behalf, and to make 

a show of its possible growth and future success. In sixteen lectures, as 

herein published, several eminent scholars combine to present it in its 

historic aspects, and to vindicate it from aspersion and misunderstanding. 

It were easy to point out the specific phase each writer undertakes to 

represent; but, instead, we prefer to indicate the common ground they 

occupy. They all agree that Unitarianism is an historic faith, older than 

Christianity itself. This is as misleading as other plausible errors which 

they scrupulously maintain and associate together in their religious creed. 

Ancient Judaism cannot be quoted as a species of Unitarianism, for while 

its specialty was monotheism, it in no sense was a standing expression of 

opposition to Trinitarianism, which, as a doctrine, did not take shape 
until after the incarnation. Unitarianism, as the expression of doubt 
respecting the Trinity, could not have appeared until the doctrine of the 

Trinity had been propounded; and as its dogmatic form was delayed until 

Athanasius arrayed himself against the Arians, it follows that Unitarian- 

ism was but a skeptical revolt against the credal form of the great Trini- 

tarian doctrine, and hence is of late date as compared with the claims of its 
advocates. It is useless to contend with this class of skeptics, who suave- 
ly announce that the early Christian Churches were Unitarian, as though 
they protested against the doctrine of the Trinity, and were repudiation- 
ists of that which the Church has inherited from them. Unitarianism has 

‘historic roots”*—so these lecturers affirm; so have Arianism, Socinian- 

ism, and Sabellianism, but the historic root does not give them charac- 

ter. Christianity has historic roots that reach to the beginning of human 
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history, and rests upen antecedent facts and preparations that give it divine 
authority and influence in the world. In its presence Unitarianism, as a 
skepticism, withers as Jonah’s gourd under the sun. The lecturers also 
agree that Unitarianism has been supported by ‘*‘ great allies,” but this may 
be said of every error that has planted itself in human thought. Besides, 
it might be worth something to these respected authors, and serve as an 
antidote to any boasting, if they are reminded that Christianity has had 
‘* great allies,” and they are multiplying with the centuries, Paul was a 
great ally; so were Anselm, Augustine, Arminius, Calvin, Knox, White- 
field, Wesley, and names so many that ‘‘the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written.” Again, they all agree that reason 
is the highest tribunal of appeal in religion. The rationalists of Germany, 
also, thus exalt the reason, and by its use dispose of many truths, especial- 
ly the supernatural facts, of the Bible. Unitarianism, in this aspect, is a 
type of rationalism. It is not, therefore, a religion, but rather a philos- 
ophy. However, in assuming to exercise the reason in the domain of 
religion, Unitarianism makes the mistake of believing that it monopolizes 
this instrument, and that Christianity appeals to the emotions and can- 
not give a reason for its existence. In this it is culpable, for in view of 
the historic facts of Christianity, Unitarianism is unreasonable and illog- 
ical, while true religion is rational and logical. In these general re- 
spects the lecturers agree, and vary only in their methods of study and 
the points of view from which they note the history of religion. It is 
scarcely worth mentioning that the doctrine of Messiahism finds no 
favor with them, and that they are in harmony with the rationalist school 
of interpreters, who discover legends in the Bible, and who believe 
that supernatural religion is on the decline. Theodore Parker has a sym- 
pathetic representative in one of the lecturers, and Channing a better 
one in another. The book is not to be read hastily, nor with too much 
prepossession, though the orthodox believer will have no difficulty in 
detecting errors of history, mistakes in interpretation, and general un- 
faith in the fundamental idea of Christianity in these lectures. In con- 
clusion we may add that, if Unitarianism is an inoperative system, the 
book will not revive or quicken it, but be useful as a record of misbelief, 
and as showing why it deserved the oblivion it has finally reached. 


Abraham: His Life and Times. By Rev. Wituiam J. Deane, M.A., Rector of 
Ashen, Essex. 12mo, pp. 179. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1 50. 

The Abrahamic times constitute an important link in the chain of his- 

tory. No early period was less isolated; and none more needed the future 

ages to interpret its events and fulfill its types. The sequel shows that 
the destinies of the Jewish nationality and of God’s whole Church 
were involved in the journey of the patriarch with his family from Ur 
into Canaan, and their emergence out of obscurity into the clear light of 
historic performance. To study Abraham aright is therefore to study the 

Abrahamic times; and to write worthily of the patriarch is also to write 

of the age which environed him. Mr. Deane thus grasps the intimate 
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relation between the man and his times. Not only is Abraham, in his 
estimate, the ‘‘great leader of a national migration,” or the father of such 
nations as the Ishmaelites, Ketureans and Israelites, but he is also “the 
medium through which true religion was presented to the world,” the 
‘*high-souled maintainer of monotheism,” and ‘‘ the founder of a spiritual 
kingdom in which not only his own personal posterity but all who love 
the Lord find their home.” Ina simple yet effective method, Mr. Deane 

views the patriarchal story. Different sources of information he finds 
available. It is a ground of satisfaction that the Book of Genesis, with 
other portions of the Holy Scripture, is not the only source of enlighten- 
ment upon the Abrahamic period; but that supplementing the Scripture 
narrative there are such further documents as the history of Josephus, 
various treatises of Philo, and certain records of Ensebius in his Prap- 
aratio Evangelica. Besides which may be enumerated the doubtful, if 
sentimental, legends found in ‘‘the Book of Jubilees,” the Koran, and 
Beer's Leben Abraham’s nach Auffassung der jiidischen Sage. Of many of 
these helps has the present author availed himself, in consultation and in 
frequent reference. The consequence of which is a narrative at once 
graphic and readable, and a useful compilation of the Abrahamic docu- 
ments into a narrow compass. Such matters as the author’s identification 
of Ur with Mugheir, on the right bank of the Euphrates, and his inter- 
pretation of the symbolism of the number seven belong to aclass of details 
of which it is not now possible to speak, but with which issue might in 
certain instances be taken. The book is an important number in the 
series on ‘Men of the Bible.” It will compare favorably with any recent 
life of this old patriarch, whom Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians alike 
delight to honor. 


The Unknown God; or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. By C. Lorine 
Brace, Author of Gesta Christi, Races of the Old World, etc. 8vo, pp. 336. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $2 50. 

The Scriptures do not confine inspiration, or a knowledge of divine truth, 

to the people of God; nor does a study of the religion of pre-Christian 

races authorize the view that they were barren of correct ethical teaching, 
and that they were in no way related to the full revelation of the Gospel 
made in subsequent times. Nearly, if not quite all the ancient religions 
were degenerate perversions of a primitive monotheism, and furnish sad 
proofs of the world’s lapse from a higher spiritual condition. They must 
be studied, therefore, not as original religions, but as the offshoots of a 
decaying yet surviving religious sentiment, expressive even in their most 
superstitious and repugnant forms of the truer faith from which they 
sprang, and pointing to a larger revelation to come, To trace the hidden 
revelations, so to speak, in the corrupt religions of paganism, and to vindi- 
cate their usefulness in the time of their ascendency, are some of the aims 
of the author of this book. He has been a thorough student and a pains- 
taking gatherer of facts in the field of the ethnic religions, and has con- 
fined the results of his inquiry in an interesting and valuable volume. In 
her oldest history Egypt exhibits a knowledge of the true God and refutes 
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the belief that the idea of a supernatural being is an invention of the 
priesthood, It has always been in the world, and every race, so far as 
its earliest history is accessible, has given proof of the religious tendency 
and a faith in the supernatural life. The author is especially interesting 
when he considers the signs of this belief in the cultured teachers of 
Greece, and not less so when he reviews Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism, finding in them all the evident manifestations of the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, and the proof that until the appearance of 
the great Teacher among men revelation was continuous, progressive, and 
prophetic of the coming of the truth. The book assists the reader in as- 
signing a definite place to the early paganism, and in giving it a specific 
value because of its relation to the great scheme of revelation. In some 
instances the author is weak in his statements, but he is reliable as to his 
facts, and so presents them as to enable the reader to draw just conclu- 
sions respecting the proposition he seeks to establish. 


Elijah: His Life and Times. By Rev. W. Miuuieay, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Elijah was the mysterious prophet of the Scripture. His native place is 
unidentified. Unlike Moses, he has no written infancy; unlike Samuel, 
he lived apart from men; unlike the Master, he did not die, but was 
translated. No Scripture leader is wrapped in such mysteriousness as he. 
The recognition of which impressive fact is the initial utterance of Dr. 
Milligan’s present book. ‘‘It is with the suddenness of a flash of lightning 
and a clap of thunder out of an eastern sky that Elijah the prophet bursts 
upon us in the narrative of the Old Testament. As he was taken away when 
his work was done, in a chariot of fire, with horses of fire, going up by a 
whirlwind into heaven, soit may be said he came.” A right verdict upon 
such a man of mystery is fraught with special difficulty. The just meas- 
urement of his intellectual force, the proper conception of his sources of 
power, and the judicious estimate of his moral worth are tasks which all 
critics cannot successfully accomplish. Dr. Milligan has thus a labor of 
special difficulty before him, from these elements which inhere in the 
career of Elijah. If, however, a faithful scrutiny of the scanty Old Tes- 
tament records, in addition to evident fitness for such a work, be the 
condition of success, the author has not come short of his proposed result. 
His biography is a patient and consecutive study of the Scripture story 
cf Elijah, with so much of reference to Eastern customs and such a set- 
ting forth of the national environments surrounding the prophet as are 
necessary to make the volume symmetrical and complete. In his analysis 
of the character of Elijah the writer discovers such traits as simplicity of 
faith and singleness of aim, fearlessness of action, and sternness of spirit; 
thus harmonizing in his inferences with most who have analyzed the life 
of the great prophet. The work of Dr. Milligan is another of the series 
on ‘Men of the Bible.” It is simple yet comprehensive; exhaustive but 
not over-detailed ; honest, yet rightly laudatory of the character and work 
of this mysterious and majestie prophet. 
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PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. Constance Jones, Lect- 
urer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, Cambridge; Joint Translator and Ed- 
itor of Lotze’s Microcosmus. 8vo, pp. 208. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Price, cloth, $3. 


This book exalts the dignity of logical study. It is a satisfaction that 
the scrutiny of mental phenomena and intellectual operations runs paral- 
lel with scientific investigations or archeological discovery; and it is a 
wholesome evidence of the symmetrical development of modern scholar- 
ship that, along with the advance of every other science, this study of 
the human mind is yet maintained by profound metaphysicians and by 
enthusiastic lovers of the logical science, The work of Mr. Jones, now 
before us for examination, is the outgrowth of difficulties which he con- 
fesses to have met in his life as student and afterward as instructor; and 
difficulties which the continued use of Jevons’s Hlementary Lessons in 
Logie particularly served to keep inmind. Such is a substantial basis for 
the volume, It is to be inferred, a priori, that a book so evoked by spe- 
cial difficulties, in logical or other investigation, would be of perspicuous 
character and of real value. The writer seems to have thus justified his 
authorship in the quality of the text-book which he produces. His ini- 
tial discrimination between psychology and logic, if a divergence from 
the views of various logicians, is nevertheless lucidly and thoughtfully 
stated. According to his definition, logic is not psychological, for the 
double reason that it is not subjective and that it is of universal appli- 
cation. Into the merits or demerits of such a definition we do not now 
enter. It carries its own confirmation or refutation according to the per- 
sonal preference of the student. The usual inquiry into the character of 
Terms occupies some of the earlier sections of the book; and thereafter 
ensues a lengthy treatment of the Proposition and the Relations of Prop- 
ositions. That the volume should be so largely devoted to the latter con- 
siderations is in keeping with the author’s initial definition of Logic as 
‘*the science of the Import and Relations of Propositions;” or, more 
briefly, “ the science of Propositions.” In some respects the distinction 
made by Mr. Jones between Independent and Dependent Categorical 
Propositions, with his view of the Import of Categoricals, marks the 
independence of his thinking. In his larger purposes his aim has been 
the denial of a chasm between ‘‘ Formal” and ‘ Material” Logic, and 
the ‘‘ unification and generalization of Logic.” His volume goes forth 
as its own interpreter, and is surely a dignified addition to the literature, 
already extensive, which reckons among its apostles such great names as 
Aristotle, Kant, and Hamilton. 


The Land and the Community. By the Rev. S. W. Tuackeray, M.A., LL.D., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 223. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

Among the prominent questions of discussion by the political economists 

of the day must be reckoned the subject of land ownership. Of the two 
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general theories of such proprietorship, the first is represented by those 
who contend for exclusive ownership in land, as well as in that which it 
produces, The second theory, which has come into large prominence 
within the past decade, is an argument for the common rights of man in 
land, and that its value should form the fund from which public expenses 
may properly be met. The present book, constituting the thesis of the 
Rev. Mr. Thackeray when applying to the University of Cambridge for 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, is an argument for the latter theory, The 
history of the English land tenure, as grouped by the author into the 
pre-feudal, feudal, and post-feudal periods, is pertinent and instructive. 
His argument for compensation, in the case of the resumption of land 
by the community, is, however, the reasoning of Henry George and his 
disciples. This exponent of political economy in fact writes the preface 
of the book, and claims its essential agreement with his Progress and 
Poverty. Such teachers are unsafe instructors. The world will sit long 
at the feet of these theorists before it will accept their teaching regarding 
land proprietorship. 


Studies in Literature and Style. By Turopore W. Hunt, Ph.D., Professor of 
English Philology and Discourse in the College of New Jersey; Editor of Cad- 
mon’s Exodus and Daniel, author of Principles of Written Discourse, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 303. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1. 

The study of authorship, according to Professor Hunt, is fraught with 

various benefits. Among these are literary pleasure, since such inves- 

tigations, according to the saying of Bacon, serve “for delight ;” literary 
knowledge, in the fact that personal researches afford what Mr. Arnold 
has termed ‘‘ the criticism of life;” literary culture, though the word be 
hard of definition; and, finally, a discipline which makes for the ‘ edu- 
cation and enlargement of mental power.” With such a representation of 
the value of literary study we have only the disposition to agree. All the 
benefits specified, and perhaps more, follow from the faithful reading of 
standard authorities, while such an honest study is altogether indispensa- 
ble for those beginners who cherish the literary instinct and would enter 
the field of letters, Variance in styles is a further fact encountered at 
the outset of all literary investigation, Every scholar has his individual 
method of spoken and written composition, It has been strikingly 
remarked that ‘‘styles differ as much as human countenances, so that 
though millions may exist at once, no two are precisely alike.” Nor is 
the mere appropriateness of the style employed, in any species of literary 
composition, the sole reason for its use. Swift told but half a truth in 
his definition of a good style as ‘‘proper words in proper places.” 
Behind this men have their adaptation to different places. Thackeray 
could never have written the Odyssey, Froude the plays of Shakes- 
peare, or Emerson the Pilgrim’s Progress. Back of men’s differences of 
style, in other words, Professor Hunt finds ‘‘ intellectual, ethical, and per- 
sonal elements as embodied in the writer,” and giving shape to his writ- 
ten words, The existence of such diverse elements and their influence 
upon individual style is recognized by the professor in his present study 
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of literature. His ample definition of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Intellectual, Literary, Impassioned, Popular, Critical, Poetic, Satir- 
ical, and Humorous styles, together with illustrations of their use; and 
his somewhat thorough notice of the English style of Matthew Arnold 
and Emerson, proceed upon this assumption. In such passing words may 
the scope of this deserving volume be noticed. Both its logical arrange- 
ment and its employment of illustration make it adapted for general 
reading, as well as for the instructor’s use. Its sturdy protest against the 
literary servility of the day and its plea for independence of judgment 
make it particularly well-timed and useful. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Longmans’ School Geography for North America, By GrorGe G. CutsHotm, A.M., 
B. Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies, and C. H. 
Lerte, B.A., Fellow of the American Geographical Society. Large 12mo, 
pp. 384, with 70 illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1 25. 
Geographical literature is yet in its transition. The metamorphosis of 
territories into states, the opening up of interior Africa by successive ex- 
plorers, and the frequent change of boundaries among the European 
powers, may be mentioned as among the causes which often necessitate 
new text-books in this department of practical study. A larger reason, 
however, prompts the present issue—a distrust of the ordinary method of 
geographical study and a conviction that a more rational system of inves- 
tigation is possible. The volume is therefore a book of innovations. A 
consideration of its claims necessarily involves the scrutiny of details. 
Some of its peculiarities are best learned from its ‘‘ Prospectus,’ Thus 
all countries and regions are not treated ‘‘upon a uniform plan or accord- 
ing to a rigid outline,” but those features most characteristic and dis- 
tinctive are rather considered; emphasis is laid upon the relation of cause 
to effect, particularly in paragraphs on towns, as explaining their location 
in any particular place; climatic conditions and differences are carefully 
discussed; in the study of the United States a separate description of 
each State and Territory is purposely omitted, because of the similarity 
of detail and consequent tendency to tediousness; statistical tables are 
inserted as furnishing materials for further social and industrial study; 
the countries of the Eastern continents, heretofore neglected in American 
geographies, as it is claimed, have now been adequately treated; and 
maps have been intentionally omitted to reduce the size of the volume 
and have been placed in an atlas by themselves. Such claims as these, 
on the part of the joint authors, indicate a novel conception of the struct- 
ure of geographical science and mark a radical departure from the present 
system of instruction. The proposed method may be more truly scientific. 
One, however, misses the familiar look of his childhood text-books; is 
repelled by the topical as a substitute for the topographical arrangement ; 
has the suspicion that the work is too abstruse for younger scholars; and 
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recognizes the meager treatment of certain States or sections. Illustra- 
tions of which latter defect are found in the inadequate allusion to the 
great American railway system; and the omission to mention the eight 
millions’ annual yield of iron-ore in Michigan, out of which largely comes 
our immense steel industry, exceeding that of England. Though this 
geographical text-book is said to have been adopted for school use in 
New York, it illustrates a new departure in common-school instruction 
which has not yet passed the experimental period. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. By WittLiaAM WILBERFORCE Newton, D.D.  12mo, pp. 272. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
Our first impression of this book is that the author has made the most of 
his subject. Confessing that Dr. Muhlenberg in his life-time was gen- 
erally regarded as a ‘‘ dreamer” and as “illogical,” Dr. Newton now dis- 
covers him to have been a great prophet and a mighty leader, who pos- 
sessed the sense of vision, the discerning of spirits, and the ability to 
make a movement march. It is this discovery that interests us; it is this 
that must challenge a difference of opinion among the Churchmen in 
whose time he lived. We are not questioning the fact, but merely an- 
nouncing it. We do, however, express surprise that in ten years after 
his death a sympathetic friend should find that he had spoken words his 
generation did not comprehend, and that he had really made an epoch 
without the Church knowing it. To sustain his belief, the author, after 
the usual biographical preliminaries, traces his career in his relations to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, showing his originating hand in several 
special movements, and crediting him with a foresight and a liberalism 
that made him stronger than any party in the Church. In this represen- 
tation we see the broad man, and at once are drawn to him. He was 
broad enough to accept the sacramental symbolism of Germany, which is 
not exactly the teaching of his Church; he was broad enough to favor an 
inter-ecclesiastical congress, in the hope that it might open the way to an 
organic union of the Protestant sects. For his devotion to the doctrine 
of Christian unity the author is admirable in his praises, and points to 
the fact as the key to a large nature, and as the basis of the claim that 
Dr. Muhlenberg was a great leader and prophet. To this representation 
we do not except. In fact, we have desired to see some signs of growth 
in the direction of a true liberalism on ecclesiastical questions; and if Dr. 
Muhlenberg endeavored to crush the narrowness and exclusiveness of his 
Church, which has done more than any other to prevent the unity that 
ought to exist in Protestantism, he deserves recognition. However, if 
a liberal advocdcy of Christian unity constitute the great man, there are 
many great men in other Churches, because they have espoused the same 
cause and supported it as energetically, and with their own Churches be- 
hind them in their work. As to the mere facts of the book, we would 
not impeach their accuracy; as to its current of thought on institutional- 
ism, we would not turn it aside; as to the great services Dr. Muhlenberg 
rendered his Church in behalf of a broader platform of ideas, we cer- 
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tainly acknowledge them with tokens of sympathy; but that all these 
together furnish an argument for the claim that he was a special provi- 
dential leader of mighty movements, some of the readers of the book 
will be inclined to doubt. In respect to the author, he has done his 
work well. He has biographical tact. His style is forceful and winning, 
and the under-tone of self-assertion, begotten by that high-churchism 
that is peculiar to the Christian organization he represents, is sufficiently 
transparent to remind the reader of its birth and meaning. The book 
is not unworthy of its place in the series of ‘‘ American Religious Lead- 
ers,” published by the well-known house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Collier's Great Events of History. From the Beginning of the Christian Era to the 
Nineteenth Century. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, pp. 413. London 
and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

History is endless, but nineteen centuries of events pass quickly before 
the mind’s eye in this volume, The author’s aim is the exhibition of the 
colossal movements of civilization from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the present time. He divides the entire time into eight periods, with 
distinct peculiarities and distinct movements, describing them briefly, and, 
to a thinker on the run, satisfactorily. Kingdoms rise and fall in rapid 
succession; rulers are born and pass away; wars appear and disappear; 
and still the mighty stream of life flows on, broader, deeper, more vigorous 
with each succeeding age. Designed for a text-book in the schools, the 
hurried man would do well to read such a work once a year, and lay up 
its facts for constant use. This is its great commendation, that, suited 
to the juvenile mind, the scholar may find in it an instructive source of 
knowledge and a manual of facts reliably and briefly given. 


Winters in Algeria, Written and Illustrated by FrepeRICK ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 
8vo, pp. 262. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $2 50. 
It is not extravagant to say that the race is very much indebted to the 
traveler for information concerning countries, peoples, climates, and the 
general configuration of the globe. He may not be as important as the 
scientist; but whether navigator on the high seas, explorer in the depths 
of an unknown continent, or a miscellaneous sight-seer in the great cities, 
he renders a service in the final dissemination of the results of his observa- 
tion that gives him rank as a useful citizen, and often entitles him to a medal 
of honor. It not infrequently happens, too, that a traveler becomes a dis- 
coverer, and attains a distinction which the ordinary scientist might well 
covet, but which is beyond his power of achievement. The author of this 
handsome volume would not claim to be a famous traveler, nor would he 
be content to be considered a mere tourist. While he is neither, he so 
combines the work of the two as to furnish a most enjoyable and profit- 
able summary of his experiences in a country almost incognito to Ameri- 
cans. He remained long enough in Algiers to note its public customs, 
and the costumes of the people; to study the streets, mosques, and law 
courts; to take and describe the renowned Turkish bath; to say some 
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pretty things about the children; to give an account of marriage ceremo- 
nies, and to narrate various excursions into the desert and to other cities; 
mingling with it all a spirit of cheerfulness, and entertaining the reader 
by a simple and charming style of expression. In order to succeed as a 
writer of travels, the traveler must be endowed with the power of observa- 
tion—a gift which enables him to appreciate nature, to analyze social 
phenomena, and detect the underlying principles of the peoples’ lives; 
and also with that special qualification for narration, description, sug- 
gestion, and inference, without which a book of travels will be as dull as 
the log-book of a ship, and as frigid as the historical schedule of an old- 
time writer of the annals of his king. Mr. Bridgman has in happy com- 
bination the faculty of seeing things and the power to represent them as 
interesting realities, both with the pencil and the pen. 





Peterborough. By WitutaM STEBBING. 12mo, pp. 228. London and New York: 


Macmillan & Co, Price, cloth, 60 cents, 
This is a most interesting bit of biography, because the subject of it was 
an enigma to his contemporaries for sixty years, and has been an enigma 
to posterity for one hundred and fifty years, So says the author. Charles 
Mordaunt, gifted, in appearance a nobleman, on the battle-field brave, in 
diplomacy successful, was nevertheless the heir of many contradictory 
traits of character. These, resulting in a contradictory life, have puzzled 
biographers in general and given rise to two opinions respecting him, 
which, in their very nature, are impossible of reconciliation. On the one 
hand he is represented as selfish, vainglorious, a thief and a liar, and a con- 
glomerate of bad passions; while on the other, he stands in history as 
generous, @ general of brilliant invention, a disinterested economist for 
the State, and a man possessed of the spirit of knight-errantry. The 
author does not attempt to harmonize these contradictions, but he states 
them, and then traces the career of the man in war, diplomacy, and peace, 
closing with a faint limning of his last days, which, with their seriousness, 
did not illuminate the great questions raised by his erratic life. The 
volume is a worthy companion of those that constitute the series on 
‘* English Men of Action.” 


A History of the Kansas Crusade. Its Friends and Its Foes. By Ext THAYER. 
Introduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 12mo, pp. 204. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The story of the introduction of Kansas as a free State into the Union 

will never lose its awakening power upon the hearts of a patriotic peo- 

ple. The wonder is that its telling has been so long delayed; but here 
we have it, with the pro-slavery opposition to the progress of freedom, 
and the heroic devotion of men true to the instincts and traditions of the 
republic, detailed with minute circumstantiality and in a manner that re- 
vives the purest love of country and the strongest hate of wrong. 

Whether or no the Kansas struggle was the pivot on which the nation 

turned to a nobler development, certain it is that its rescue from the 

dominancy of slavery was a notification to all the parties concerned that 
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henceforth a conflict between the opposing forces might be expected. 
It was this anticipation of conflict that led to preparation for it, devel- 


oping an anti-slavery sentiment even bordering on abolitionism in the 


North, and a sectional pro-slaveryism in the South ever veering toward 
secession, and finally precipitated the nation into the throes of civil war. 
With the repeal of the Missouri Compromise came the purpose on both 
sides to test the right of slavery in the new Territories of the West. 
Kansas was the theater of the struggle, and as it enlarged the nation 
was drawn into it. Political parties, churches, unionists and disunion- 
ists, the press, the people—all were interested in the issue, for it was of a 
determinative and an epoch-making character. Kansas was saved to free- 
dom and pro-slavery writhes over its defeat. The author is specific in 
statement, historic in style, and uses verified documents in proof of his 
positions. As a contribution to our common national history it is worth 
preserving, and will be quoted in years to come as an accurate account of 
the great struggle for freedom in a defenseless territory, menaced by the 
strong arm of the pro-slavery element of the country. 


Portraits of Friends. By Joun Camppe.t SHarrp, Author of Culture and Religion. 
With a sketch of Principal Shairp by Witt1aM Youn@ Sears, and an etched 
Portrait. 12mo, pp. 212. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, 
$1 25. 

The title of this work is slightly ambiguous, but the excellence of the 
contents cannot be disputed. Professor Shairp, a Scottish scholar, 
himself the subject of a critical biographical notice in these pages from 
the pen of a friend, wrote some very frank and judicious papers on 
certain prominent leaders and thinkers in Scotland, which have been col- 
lected since his death into the book here announced. Among them we 
observe the names of Thomas Erskine, Norman Macleod, John Mackintosh 
of Geddes, and Arthur Hugh Clough. In the attempt to represent his 
friends the author is not specially analytical, nor does he descend to such 
details as would give the reader an inner view of their characteristics; 
but, aiming at recording his total impression of their lives as he came in 
contact with them, he produced a series of very readable papers, For a 
larger view of his subjects, one must consult their biographies; but for a 
genial, companionable volume, suggestive of the riches of character in 
men who turned events on their hinges, and were courageous leaders of 
public opinion, this is to be commended. It is the vestibule to the temple 
of the lives of afew men who touched their age with their spirit of conse- 
cration, and contributed something to the sum of human achievements. 


Captain Cook. By WALTER BESANT. 12mo, pp. 191. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, cloth, 60 cents, 

By the eminence to which he attained James Cook reflected honor on the 

English village that gave him birth; and by the services he rendered to 

civilization as a navigator and discoverer, he showed the possibilities of 

genius and the advantages of leadership in the progressive movements of 

the nations, His youthful life was more remarkable for its vicissitudes 
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than its opportunities, but he early developed a preference for the sea, 
and ran away to give it expression. Mr. Besant traces his career in 
consecutive order and a well-conceived style, entertaining and instructing 
the reader with facts that charm even more than the unrealities of fiction. 
If Captain Cook was hot-tempered and impatient, he was also single- 
minded and self-reliant; if he was fearless and egotistic, he was also 
loyal to the best ideas and never murmured at the inevitable. The results 
of his voyages are recounted with the usual skill of his biographer, and 
make up a story as interesting as it is truthful. He discovered the Society 
Islands, the Sandwich Islands, divided New Zealand into two islands, 
and explored the coast of New Caledonia; besides which he ran along the 
North American coast for thirty-five hundred miles, describing what he 
saw, and locating the islands in his long voyages. He also made astro- 
nomical observations, studied the customs, arts, language, and religion of 
the various peoples whom he found, and gave an account of them on his 
return to civilization. .The world is indebted to the great navigator as 
to but few others of his class; and it was a happy thought on the part 
of the publishers to include him in the series of biographies they are 
now publishing. 

Two Years in the French West Jndies. By Barcapio HEARN, Author of Chita, 

etc. 12mo, pp. 431. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2. 

The merit of this book is that it takes the reader away from the usual 
routes of travel, into countries and among peoples with whom he is not 
supposed to be familiar, Its charm is the peculiar French style in which 
it is written. It is terse, elegant, acute, and altogether lively. The 
author saw, and wrote as he saw. His reflections, too, upon customs, 
domestic habits, and civil life are as sensible and original as his obser- 
vations are numerous and comprehensive. His descriptions of nature’s 
beauties are as tender and poetic as his account of the religious condi- 
tion of Martinique is sober and instructive. Creole life is depicted with 
rare skill and humor, and in its never-ending variety. The book is a 
delightful one, relieving the reader of ennui, and instructing him in a 
people of whom it is worth while to know something. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuken Alive, and Other Stories. With an Autobiography. By Epwarp P. Rog, 
Author of Barriers Burned Away, Without a Home, etc. 12mo, pp. 375. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 





Mr. Roe’s distinction as an author has puzzled the critics, who have a way 
of determining one’s fate before the public has had the opportunity of 
pronouncing upon one’s merits or achievements. As he continued to in- 
crease in popularity with the successive issue of new books, they charged 
him with all sorts of literary sins, and deprived him of the recognition 
he deserved. The public, however, did not long agree with the critics, 
but bought his books, spoke his name with evident appreciation, and 
conferred upon him the eulogy he had earned. We shall not discuss the 
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question of his literary merits, or whether the critics or the public were 
right, but shall call attention to this book as representative of his genius 
and power in narration and invention. The chief story is not wonderful 
in conception, nor brilliant in recital, but it casts a spell over the reader, 
and is, therefore, successful in its purpose. The other stories are even 
less remarkable, and cannot claim special excellence. No one will place 
the author on a level with Sir Walter Scott, or the great English novelists, 
or with many American writers; but in spite of his commonplace work 
he secured high rank and was useful by his writings. His autobiography, 
as given in these pages, is very interesting and instructive, because it 
reveals his characteristics, the difficulties he had to overcome, and the 
triumphs he won at last. 


Between Times. By WALTER LEARNED. 16mo, pp. 134. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother. Price, half cloth, $1. 
The poetical author here gathers the fugitive poems of his leisure, and 
hopes that they will prove as entertaining to his readers in their odd mo- 
ments as they have been of service to him while he was writing them. 
The poems are not of a high order, nor yet are they purely mechanical in 
structure; but they are pleasant outbursts of a soul calm or emotional, 
thoughtful or thoughtless, just as circumstances seemed to suggest. He 
wrote in various meters, on various subjects, and in a style that shows 
more mental ease than earnestness and more commonplace idiomatic 
thought than the lofty conceptions of genius or the broad scenic view of 


outstretching truth, It is a little book, to be read, as it was written, 
‘*between times.” 


Summer Holidays. Traveling Notes in Europe. By THEoporE CHILD. 12mo, 
pp. 304. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

This is neither a connected story of travel nor mere leaflets from a travel- 
er’s note-book, but rather a collection of essays on cities, such as Constan- 
tinople, Munich, Venice, Naples, and Ravenna, and on the country viewed 
from rivers, as the Danube, the Seine, and the Marne. These essays 
were first printed in English and American magazines. The book is one 
of commonplaces, but in description artistic, in style dignified, and, on 
the whole, an entertaining réswmé of the results and impressions of an 
intelligent sight-seer. 

Iucile. By Owen MEREDITH. Vignette edition, With One Hundred New Illus- 
trations by Frank M. Gregory. 12mo, pp. 420. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother. Price, paper cover, $1 50. 

Lucile does not lose its charm. It grows in value on lovers of poetry, 

and has given permanent renown to its composer. Not that the poetic 

genius of the author ranks him with the master poets of the race, or that 
the story he tells is superior either in arrangement or finale; but that 
his conceptions, so pure, so true to nature, so life-like in their represen- 
tations, are set forth in agreeable meters and reveal a background of 
thought which shows a master mind and a tender and beautiful nature. 
The publishers present the book in a most attractive style, and the reader, 
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assisted by expressive illustrations, is carried along from page to page, 

almost forgetful of the burdens of life and the vexations they usually 

bring. Still Lucile does not introduce us to an idealistic realm, nor 

does it awaken the mere fancy, or the dreamy spirit ; its power is in the 

delineation of a practical experience of the highest and noblest passion 

of the soul. It therefore elevates thought, purifies affection, and refines 

our view of life. 

3y Canoe and Dog-Train Among the Cree and Salteaux Indians, By EGrrton 
RyeERSON YouNG (Missionary). With an Introduction by Mark Guy Pearse. 
8vo, pp. 267. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

This book is as refreshing as the breezes of the North Land which it 
describes. Without attempt at elaboration, the Rev. Mr. Young has culled 
some incidents from his far-frontier experience, and the artlessness of his 
story is its special charm, As a description of the primitive customs 
about Lake Winnipeg, the severity,of its winter climate, and the recep- 
tivity of the Indian nature, the book is vigorous and enlightening. As 
a narrative of extreme sufferings in pioneer work, of quenchless love for 
lost souls, and the power of Christianity to work its marvelous transforma- 
tions, it is a voice of encouragement to the Church. The reader is par- 
ticularly impressed by the modesty with which Mr, Young describes those 
sufferings and successes, in which he had so large a share. Altogether 
the work is a reminder that the apostles and martyrs live in their heroic 
successors, and is an earnest of those greater missionary successes which 
are every-where to ensue. 

Maggie Bradford's Club, The First of a Series of Sequels to The Bessie Books. 
By Joanna H. Matuews, Author of Uncle Rutherford’s Attic. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 250. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. Price, cloth, $1. 

Several school-girls resolve to form a club, keep secrets, and do some 

things that only frolicsome girls can do, They have a good time, many 

experiences, some of sorrow, others of delight. The book is a history of 
this club, and is as refreshing as it is novel. It begins a proposed series 
of books for girls that doubtless will be-worth reading. 


Must the Chinese Go? An Examination of the Chinese Question. By Mrs. 8. L. 
BaLpwIn, Eighteen Years a Missionary in China. 12mo, pamphlet, pp. 70. 
Third edition. New York: H. B. Elkins. Price, paper, 20 cents. 

The Chinese question is peculiar and important. Mrs. Baldwin, from her 

long missionary service, writes with a large understanding of the subject. 

Her pamphlet is a vigorous arraignment of Congressional action, and an 

eloquent appeal to the Christian sentiment of America for justice toward 

the Chinese. Her brochure, which now reaches its third edition, should 
effect further enlightenment upon our national responsibilities in the case. 


Chatterbox. For 1889-90. J. Erskine CLark, Editor. 1 Vol., Quarto. Litho- 
graphed Cover. Pp. 412. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price, $1 25. 

Of juvenile publications this is one of the best, both in contents and 

mechanical appearance. The volume before us is as adapted to 1890 as to 

1889; it does not outgrow its value with a single year. 





